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The Faétoty is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you f 


1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations— 
geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently—place the resources 
of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact 
with the Home Office, which, through its corps of tech- 
nically qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical 
suggestions and offer intelligent advice concerning School 


Seating as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture 
Room, and Auditorium. 


‘ Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 
highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, has 
as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities 
are adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emer- 


a eel ae demands. 
And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 


Service is actually Local to you. 


American Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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*‘Goodbye! I’m Very Glad to 
Have Met You.”’ 


But he ISN’T glad. He is smiling 
to hide his confusion. He would 
have given anything to avoid the 
embarrassment, the discomfort he 
has just experienced. Every day 
people ‘who are not accustomed to 
good society make the mistake 
that he is making. Do you know 
what it is? Can you point it out? 














Again She Orders— 
‘A Chicken Salad, Please.” 


She hears herself give the order 
as in a daze. She hears him re- 
peat the order to the waiter, in a 
rather surprised tone. Why HAD 
she ordered that again? He would 
think she didn’t know how to or- 
der a dinner. Well, did she? No. 
She wasn’t sure of herself. She 
didn’t really KNOW. And she 
discovered, as we all do, that 
there is only one way to have 
complete ease and poise of man- 
ner, and that is to know definitely 
what to do and say on every 
occasion. 














What’s Wrong in This Picture 


It is so easy to make embarrass- 
ing mistakes in public—so easy 
to commit blunders that make 
people misjudge you, underesti- 
mate you. There is, for instance, 
the very obvious mistake that is 
being made in this picture. Do 
you know what it is? Can you 
point it out? Perhaps there are 
more mistakes than one—what do 
YOU think? 


Book of 


AST call! Whis is positively your final 
chance to secure through these pages 
the complete, original $3.50 edition of 

the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette at 
the special bargain price of only $1.98. 

Half a million men and women have paid the 
full publishing price of $3.50 for these two help- 
ful volumes. Almost as many have taken advan- 
tage of the $1.98 bargain price. Now we are of- 
fering you for the last time—the original, com- 
plete $3.50 edition of the famous Book of Etiquette 
for only $1.98 during the life of this announce- 
ment. You must act NOW. 

You have always wanted to own the famous 
Book of Etiquette. You have always wanted to 
have in your home the two remarkable books that 
solve every social problem, that protect from em- 
barrassment, that prevent impulsive blunders. 
Here is your opportunity—your last opportunity 
—to secure the original $3.50 edition for practi- 
cally half. Are you going to let the chance slip by? 


The Silent Secretary in Your Home 


The Book of Etiquette is being used daily by 
hundreds of thousands of men and women. It is a 
silent social secretary that solves every little prob- 
lem, that tells the precise thing to do, say, write 
and wear on every possible occasion. It omits noth- 
ing. It forgets nothing. It eliminates all chance 
for blundering, protects from all embarrassment 
and humiliation in social contact, gives you a won- 
derful new ease and poise of manner. 

Why wonder when you can know? Why hesitate 
when you can be certain? Why be embarrassed 
and uncomfortable when you can be thoroughly 
at ease? Let the Book of Etiquette be your silent 
advisor. Let it tell you when to entertain and how. 
Let it tell you what to do, what to say, on every 
occasion of social uncertainty. Let it give you 
poise, ease, dignity, self-confidence—a calm self- 
possession that people cannot fail to recognize and 
respect. 

Two volumes filled with interesting, valuable 


The Famous 
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Etiquette 


98 


Act Quickly 


information. Two library volumes that solve 
every social problem—that dress your personality 
as clothes dress your body. Two complete and au- 
thoritative volumes that should be in every home. 

And remember—this is positively your last 
chance to secure this famous edition for only $1.98. 















An Armor Against Embarrassment 


Ktiquette is the armor that protects us from 
little unexpected embarrassments. A spoon incor- 
rectly used. Olives taken with the fork. An in- 
troduction wrongly acknowledged. A dance or 
party at which one feels “alone,” out of place. A 
tea at which one is “tongue-tied”—unable to con- 
verse pleasantly, unable to do or say with ease the 
things that are correct. 

These are the things that invariably cause us 
great embarrassment. And they can be avoided! 
You can know just what to do and say on every 
occasion. Etiquette will protect you from making 
impulsive blunders, will be an armor that guards 
you from embarrassments and humiliation. FEti- 
quette will make you a better “mixer,” a better 
conversationalist; it will make you swre of your- 
self, confident of your own social powers. 

Embarrassment, of all things in the world, cannot 
possibly be concealed. It is there for all to see. Noth- 
ing can be more conspicuous than embarrassment at the 
dinner table, at a dance, at a tea, at a party. If you 
are embarrassed others know it. And they know you 
are embarrassed because you do not know what to do, 
because you are hesitant, uncertain, in doubt—that you 
lack social knowledge. 

Why attempt to coriceal embarrassment when you 
can have the lifelong comfort of ease? Why wait 
longer when you are being offered the last opportunity 
to secure through these pages the original $3.50 edition 
of the Book of Etiquette for only $1.98? 





SEND NO MONEY 


Thousands of people will take advantage of this last 
great opportunity—and you are urged to act promptly. 
When the present edition is exhausted, it will not be re- 


printed. You must act at once, NOW. 


No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the special 
coupon and the complete two-volume set of the famous 
Book of Etiquette will be sent to you at once. 

But be sure to mail the coupon at once, while you are 
thinking of it. Remember—this edition will never be of- 
fered in these pages at $1.98 again. This is the very last 


time! 
Dont put it off—and be sorry! 





Here’s the coupon—clip and mail it TODAY. Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 296, Garden City, New York 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 296 
Garden City, New York 

I want to own the famous two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette. I am taking advantage of 
your last offer to readers of Normal Instructor to 
secure this $3.50 edition for only $1.98. You may 
send the two books to me at once, and when they 
arrive I ‘will give the postman only $1.98 (plus 
few cents delivery charges) in full payment. It 
is understood, of course, that I may return the 
books any time within 5 days and have my money 
refunded if I so desire. 


pe MRP CIR CTT CLOT TCC TUTTE eT 
[] Check this square if you want these books 
with the beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 
with same return privilege. Last chance! 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 
cash with order. Leather binding, outside U. S. 
$3.44, cash with order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE—AIll eubscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration, 

RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 


etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 


dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions _proving 
unsatisfactory to our pees should be re- 
ported to us immediately 
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Editors’ Forecast 


N this, the final issue of the school 

year, we wish to outline, however 
briefly, some of our plans for 1924-25. 

A conspicuous feature of the maga- 
zine lately has been the cover, repro- 
ducing in full color each month some 
masterpiece of art. Our readers have 
accorded these covers an enthusiastic 
welcome, and we are pleased to state 
that they, together with Mr. Lemos’s 
picture study text and the small pic- 
tures for class use, will be continued. 

Last month we called attention to 
Rena C. Stebbins’s series of articles 
on educational measurement, begin- 
ning in this issue. The author’s ex- 
perience in this field, both in giving 
tests and in instructing normal school 
and university extension classes, has 
been large. Another series of unusual 
value will be one on timely topics in 
industrial geography by Blanche Buli- 
fant McFarland, evidence of whose 
ability is not required by those re- 
cently familiar with the magazine. 
Another contributor who has made a 
unique place for herself is Mary B. 
Grubb, who is preparing more of her 
excellent sewing articles for our use. 

Edith M. Rhetts, educational direc- 
tor of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, an instructor in university sum- 
mer schools and formerly a supervisor 
of music, will furnish an important 
series on music appreciation. We con- 
sider ourselves fortunate to obtain Miss 
Rhetts’s articles. 

Among the most entertaining and 
worth-while papers on the problems of 
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the young teacher that we have seen 
in a long while are a group, written 
in the form of letters, by Ralph C. 
Jenkins, Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, Conn., and Gertrude Chand- 
ler Warner. 

In support of the theory that, in cer- 

tain fields, most effective teaching can 
be done through stories, we shall pre- 
sent several series in 1924-25, as we 
have during the past year: Geog- 
raphy stories by Rebecca Deming 
Moore, a frequent contributor and au- 
thor of When They Were Girls; Boy 
Scout stories by Alma Paschall, simi- 
lar to her popular Girl Scout stories; 
“Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies,” 
Edith Sheldon MHanly’s charming 
stories to be used in teaching gram- 
mar; Booklet stories promoting the 
Safety movement; Bird stories, with 
outlines for coloring. All the stories 
will be illustrated, by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, Lillian O. Titus, and other 
talented artists. 
_ Among contributors skilled in wield- 
ing pen and brush, John T. Lemos will 
provide civic posters, progressive 
drawing pages, and coloring cards; 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, double-page 
posters (showing children with their 
pets), Scout posters, and jointed toys; 
Frank I. Solar, manual training proj- 
ects; and Louise D. Tessin, pages of 
construction work. 

The various departments—as _repre- 
sented in the present issue—will con- 
tinue to furnish, in compact form, 
their share of practical material, 

We conclude with the best of wishes 
for your summer. May it be equally 
pleasant and profitable. 
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lo Gingerbread Draw’gs, 5c 

16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c NUTSHELL 

lo Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c 

3() Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 

1) New Sewing Cards. .22c 
6 Mother Goose Drawings, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet_ Babies; 


Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high... 


Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. 
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Map ‘Stencils, United’ States, Canada, or any . print and script as shown, pecence; Gleane 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3¢ 


|The Man and the Woman. .$1.10 











Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


OUR BEST OFFER 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtraci 
35c from the total. Try it, 
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ew edition is 9x14 inches, con- 








Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. 








12 Borders to color....10c Why Divide Your Order? 











16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c 
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Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c cae ats eat ‘ 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, ger Bagi Shel : = 0: Child's, >? n 
sect assorted colors, weight 2 ec eee 500 Extra Weavers, like Grimms Parry 
Same paper, 50 sheets, [8 colors, 9x12.....17¢ with Cut-out Mats......18¢ 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or , ee 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 Bunt Point Scissors, 474 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 shects, 4 lbs.....9I1c in., 12 postpaid for $1. 25 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, doz. sheets, 87¢ Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
by Paper, ruled at yt ream, oes L, 25c; 7 in., ‘each. nese 
s. 99c; or 8x10% for 94c. Good type- 
Overall writer paper, 8Ysx11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 New Devices by Hall & McCreary 








ee). Pility 2. 1DS:, FOC QUANT. 4 1U6ss s csceenees "6c 





Latra’s New Ciass Recorp, ihe 
four weeks plan, 180 names...15c 

Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c 


Each card 214x3 _ inches, Nymphs; Wind 


Size : 
printed alike on both sides, [land Colored ; 


print and script, including ington and. Lit 


Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ . ‘ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ Printed Outline Maps d pronouns, verbs, adjectives, ot Na ace 20c; 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.......15c U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group conjunctions, etc., making a ) Popular Pict 





vocabulary to prepare the 10 Indian Post 














GOOD NICKEL CALL BEL “a of States. Any map for History or 4 tegen yy oF 
Diameter 314 inches.......... Geography. Assorted or otherwise, : child for any primer or first } pare o i Is 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; “herit? be 84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c reader, See them listed. in ommon birds 
On Time, 100 for......... 10c World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. The  Beginner’s Outfit. Ideal 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright eng mag hy aon Paper, Sian 3 for. “we Per set, 25c. ye “ec 

colors, 10 inches high. .25¢ S ap, x issected on State lines, 70c. : ’ 3 de: 
Toy Money, Coins and Bilis, set, 25¢ 8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. The Beginner s Outfit \ } } g ideal 
: A splendid collection of devices and supplies to \, Flags 


Flanagan’s School Supplies Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High teach young children from the first day of school — \\ | 4// Childs 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea..20c 


: . » \\ \\ 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; until they are prepared to use the primer. Every \\ } 











COPING SAW with 12 : 
6-inch blades... 35¢ Paper Cutting 








Primary Supplies 16 Coping -_ Patterns to Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting mpeolane, cach 5x8...18¢ 
anship copies over trace acttial Si2@. o...0..00 ic 4+ arge Drawings to 
a per i. ae Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c _Color, assorted...... 0c 
8 Borders to Color........20¢ Tube Mending Glue....... 5c Cot iOut Book.......... 60e 
25 Prize Cards......... ee |. 116 Manual Training Exer- Different Calendars to 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, one cises for Boys........ .25¢ COIS OR tevnievess 10c 
sheet, 12c; 3 for..... seeed0e Thirteen Doll | Furniture 8-inch Clock Dial .....25c 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks...... .iSe Patterns to trace for Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. ..20¢ cardboard construction, Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, oe When M = Ry ag P; ..20c Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26¢ 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c¢ en Mother Lets Us Make aper ’ : : 
6 ia Mottoes and Poaers for Schools..... l5c Box Furniture .......... ie Bradley Ss Straight Line Cut- Outs 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea...60c Bird Houses Boys Can Build... .65¢ Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... 20c Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; Model 
Booklets and Booklet Covers peweety Handwork, by te $i. indies Veter, placate Vitow. complete each, Sc faites Natural 
onstructive or y orst Mother Goose; airy ales aytime Ircus; Laclede’s Sanita 
— I tr Chicago Pencil Sharpener. reer $1.00 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35c ens, Red, Cre 


Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheetS......0....24¢ New Primary Language Cards of the Lark: Stratford on Avon; 


*s; Angelus; In- 


About 150 other words in [atta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 


Mothe 











oa | 

















is free with 2 for Teachers—or it LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Seeley’s Question Book........... 125 

. rs mounting to Pog ye 310.00. Automobile, pchurch, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the, Pri 
\o' e irc 1g, ear, ue Ir an twenty-three mary Grades. pot ~. 

PO Png = Latta’s Book zig the following: ; other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out PETTITTE, Cathiinder, Tyr. .$1.00 7 
Branches in a Nutshell, ! “size 5x8 tng ee and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- J ke School Arts...... $3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
aper, 96 pages 50c POET 1 atta’. S iW Pes ¢ eners, complete with instructions, postpaid......85c PRIM RY GRADES Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Child Life, 12 months...... $3.00 
50 Drawings to C etertad, Se BRANCHES IM A, “06 a cee 30. wT Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 year......- $1.50 
a aoe Everyday Plans, three volumes, for all grades, set... De 


Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth, .$1.25 


Co aay Mowe cela 7 We sell everything that is published by the Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright. a 00 
: eee 4 a. ' ty 
$6 Circus Drawings... 15c F, A. Owen Publishing Co. If their publications |} American M: agazine, +40; I ittle oye Magazine. 7 ee a 
16 Hiawatha Drawings..15c are advertised by them in this magazine or else- Ma arion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Pioneer Drawi "15 where, you may order them from us Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 

earn, thc if Primary or Inte rmediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Bound Story Books 


en’s Hour. $I. 75 


ereseoeoes e< yes 
Stories..... $150 I For Tr 
pear $1.50 Cumiperss Hour | 
ROME f es ccive $1.75 

inensnaen $1.75 % 
er Story... $1.75 

eeceecaceene ODE 

eocccccece $1.25 
WOOP. cece. $2.50 


wr Goose,..$2.00 
of Verse... 31.90 
"FaWSiceaes $1.75 


Rubber Type Printers 





Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer, 


Complete in 
fibre box, 

3/10 inch. .79¢ 
Y% inch....9%c 












Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Ship; Chicks; Ivy; Squir- | Best Theme Paper, size 8x10¥%, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.55 Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. 6c inch, .S1.08 
rels; Grapes; Turkey; Birds; Pumpkins: Tulip, Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x84, ream... .09¢ S Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... loc 7g inch., 32 10) 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR StENcILS, 22x34. Set Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10, ream...52¢ a) sag Pictures to Color and Paste... 1c 1 inch....$2.09 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c, Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12. ».4le Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... loc : ; , 
Orner STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Hen and Chicks; Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,” Girls and Boys Pictures to Color.... 0c Alphabets, l-igures, ete. l-in, high, fine to 
Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys Marching; Bo good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes......48c ” Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... loc Paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 30¢ 
Peep and Her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, meme Mother Goose Sewing Cards........ loc Popular Pictures 
Puysiotocy StENciLs, each 12c, Heart; Stomach; Gluey Paste, 4 pt., 29c; pint....... 43¢ Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ HOG! naw x puis 
Brain; Human Body; Ear;. Eye; Circulation, Ideal Paste Flour, I ib, makes i qt., per ib: . «206 Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ loc SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help 
Old English Alphabet Stencil,’ 6 inches high..25c Latta’s Economy Paste, 14 pint, 1 tb. 24 Familiar Animals Sewing Cards... .. loc > ag aol er ve t You 
alk; Feeding Tler Birds; song 


rs; Danceof the 
mill. leach 45¢ 
is above. S100 


1coln, size 10x 
both for 35¢ 


ures, 244x3, 20¢ 

Cards, asstd, 8c 

ians, 7x9, in native dress.. oo oBee 
in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. 
School Supply Co. 
Flowers to Color, per set..... 15c 
Domino Cards, per set........ 20¢ 
to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 15¢ 
en of Nations to Color l5c 


r Goose Silhouettes, per set... 25¢ 








U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird: teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- \ M }] 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box. . 30¢ 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set. -20¢ Nurse: Bunny; Chick: Buk ed below has been more than satisfied with results, WY Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... de 
With S Pas for Silk peer 25 5 \ ii phar 70 ( — for Seatwork, box,...15c 
ith Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... c terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c Order Any of the Following 1000 Colored Stick ad 3 eS een toe 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch au Pen Gnade oe th ye 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ high, with pad 35c | word Chart, showing print and script........2 We 3000 Shoe en gerne Ales tae ga aaa ag 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker... .80c Star Design, %4 inch.....10c Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors........eecee: 1c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60¢ Rubber Stamp Pad in’ tin tences, four inches high, to trace.......+.. l6c 80 Parquetry Blacks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c¢ box, 24x3%, inked 25¢ Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, Vooden Beads, 144 asstd, forms and colors. .40¢ 
4 tet iace Stans ink, bottle, 35¢ large print and script in outline on white Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ 5c 
| SPECIAL Entertainment Books Rae. Acct. Rabb Bands, 10 drawing paper, for four pupils............ 40c Sectional Animals; 6 in box.........eeeeees $0) 
DA Special Days in Primary Grades.. oo Sewing C. 1 Floss ane 15¢ Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ Sectional Birds; © in bOX..... eee eee eens 300c 
All the Holidays j ewing Lard OSS, asst., 19C bag — to — — neces, -_ side print, - Phonic Drill Cards, 56 phonograms.......... 25¢ 
"Dxsertaiannoa vig * the other script, for four pupils...........2! 3c : 
| GRADES Sees Laerialnarent « rs Aida Canvas 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....l6c Gummed Devices 
= Nine Successful Plays..........- 50c For Cross-Stitch Work, _—_ 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils.....10¢ 9 Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa: 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 42 inches, yard......$1.25 944 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Turkey; Holly; Vlowers; Pilgrims; 
Entertainments for All the Year...... .40c ‘Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per > Sbaepea A * ati °. Rien et vga pe oe age rr Flags; Reds: — oy areata 
ss abets Cos ( 4-1nc Stars; Dots; Owls. pr DOX.... Ie 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, "each. :35¢ Latta’s Duplicator high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. iene 30c 1000 Coheed Circles a + ey j-in., asstd..,20c 
Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles Pad size 7x10 inches, _— $2.10; size 914x1214 Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 
No. 1, per_Ib., Fag No. 2,  I4¢; No, 3, 9lc; inches, price $3.15. Lach high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. ... .20c Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush....44¢ 
No. 4, 88¢; No. 5, 84c; 14 in. Flat. rr ...97¢ complete with — sponge, Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 Prang Water Color Box; 16 pans, 2 brushes. .90¢ 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound. ..26c ink and instructions, Pint x8%, each 15c; for four pupils..... seeeee. 00 Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound.......84c refill, 98c; quart, $1.90. Flash Number Cards for Te achers, Illus. acute Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt. 11 Ibs. .$7.50 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound... 44 Hcktograph paper, 84x Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in sot......... 45¢ Land Birds East of Rockies, linen binding.. .$1.25 
Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen...... eeeeeL5c 11, medium quality, 500 THE BEGINNER'S OUTFIT for four pupils  Debater's Guide, new edition, 315 pages... .$2.00 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, “doz....75¢ sheets, price 92c, Good consists of the above list which amounts to $3.42, Story of the Bible—Foster...........e00.. $2.00 
‘ quality paper, $1.15, lek but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05, Handbook of Nature Study—Comstock..... $4.00 
Sex Hygiene Books ink, violet or black, 35c. Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 100 Games for School, Home and Playground, $1.25 
luUEpES Sex Hv 65¢ Hektograph Pencil, | 12c, Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 U.S. History Outline for Student or Teacher, 25¢ 
be tola age reaching Sex ew 31 35 Fancy pi rg for original Same as above for two pupils.......00..06- $2.05 Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. .15¢ 
erate Ferself; Himself, eac poe copies, sheets.....50 Same as above for one pupil...........+.. $1.05 Latra’s Seatwork Book. .30¢ 


Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method, .45¢ 


Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 

| Teach Paper Folding...... 25c 
i Teach Basket Making......25c 

. . BONN Wis ienntensue ODe¢ 
Poems ‘Teachers Ask For... .60 

1 Games and Plays; Smith...25¢ 


| Reproductic n Stories..... 30 
p Numeral Fri ame, each...... 75¢ 
Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pe ncil, 
7c; White Pencil seectoces 7c 
~ Teach Clay Modeling......25¢ 


ing Clay—Plastine 

Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45¢ 
ry Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- 
im, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib., 33c¢ 
in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 





: sa Plastine; mixed ; : am, 5: 
ee Bs ok. 90c -__—REMEMBER— WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A—— Blue, Grey-Gree n, White, per pound....... 36c 


Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN 


ORDER FROM /f{ , 
I I 7th Ave. H D 
J. S. LA A, Inc., NEAREST PLACE | igth Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
ae 


UNTINGTON, W, VA. 






































PHOTOGRAPHS 
_ For APPLICATIONS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 
standard size, 24%, x 314, 
slightly larger than the above. 
Original returned intact. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1173 East 53d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














MCCONNELL’ $ Primary 
Arithmetic CHART 


series of charts that 
clearly demonstrates 
the first principles of 




















a addition, subtraction, 
a -*#-¢€- multiplication, and di- 
+23 - 2. vision by means of 





objects such as butter- 
flies, apples, etc., beau- 
tifully lithographed in 
-BHH+ B- colors. It interests and 
holds attention of the 
whole class. 




















Let us send you this 
set of charts for exami- 
nation, express prepaid 
by us, to be returned 
at our expense if you 
decide not to buy it after 
you have examined it. 


32 pages, 32 x 44 meet mounted on adjustable 
steel stand, price $10.50 


M°CONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO., 
213 Institute Place, Chicago. 


SCHOOL PHOTOS 


To exchange with cl to keep the 
memory of School Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 


Made from any good pepeeapa. original 
returned, Free sample 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


























0 ENLARGED VOCABULARY 


Astonishing results without loss of time! Be invincible. 
\ Have at your On: an army of words ready 
T instant. Result, You 


{to battle at 

win success, whether it be ina de- 
bate, oration or ~10 : ness deal. This 
lunique, intensely, practica Te method 


= lete $1.00. [hamrwey if not — 
Y SATISFIED.’ SEALED CIRCULAR 


FRED'K M. ETHRIDGE, 11 Yebams nae 25 ‘Mass, 
50, 000 Ideal Duplicators. 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 

made original. Cost 2c | 
for each set. Write | 
your dealer for circular | 
or THE HEYER DUPLI-| 

CATOR COMPANY | 
20South Wells St., Chicago | 


































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 
Established 1906 


C—O ee 
ROCKY IY7- TEACHERS’ 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Mary Gay Stories. By Stella Boothe, R. N., 
and Olive I. Carter, A.M. Drawings by Anne 
Cooper. Cloth. 119pp. 60c. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

To lead the child to enjoy his health 
tasks and continue them long enough 
for right habits to become fixed, the 
subject of health must be presented in 
an interesting and entertaining way. 
Mary Gay Stories do this; they arouse 
interest by an entertaining narrative 
and, by personifying the whole subject 
of health, give it an attractiveness 
that appeals to the child mind. How 
Mary Gay, with the help of her Good 
Health friends, succeeds in outwitting 
the dragon Ignorance, forms the basis 
of the eleven little stories that make up 
this book. Each treats of a definite 
hygienic principle applicable to every 
child’s life. The stories grew out of 
the plays of the Mary Gay Theatre— 
a suitcase theatre in which, with dolls 
moved by wires, Miss Boothe presented 
health stories to thousands of school 
children. 

Hand Craft Bird Houses. By Frank I. Solar, 
Instructor of Manual Training, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich., Author of ‘‘Hand Craft 
Projects,” ‘Tool Craft,’ “Radio Craft,” ‘Prac- 
tical Construction Work for Home and School 
Shops.” Illustrated with half-tones and draw- 
ings. Paper. 39pp. 45c. Frank Bruce, Pub- 
lisher, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Solar, whose contributions to 
our pages have been so much appre- 
ciated by both teachers and pupils, is 
a pioneer in the movement to spread 
interest in bird-house architecture. 
For some fourteen years, he has been 
aiding manual training classes, Audu- 
bon societies, and women’s clubs in this 
good work. He says that originally, 
finding no book of plans on the mar- 
ket, he developed a group of practical 
bird houses for boys to build, prints 
of the’ drawings — being distributed 
throughout the Detroit schools. Later, 
with some modifications, the drawings 
were made into blue prints and sold. 
Now in regular printed form, with text, 
drawings, and photographs, the ma- 
terial should extend its usefulness. By 
following its advice, the novice may 
build not only properly but economi- 
cally a large variety of houses. Mr. 
Solar gives also suggestions for cor- 
rect placing of the houses when built. 

Education Moves Ahead. A Survey of Pro- 
gressive Methods. By Eugene Randolph Smith, 
M.A., Headmaster, The Beaver Country Day 
School, Brookline, Mass.; President of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. With an In- 
troduction by Charles W. Eliot, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President emeritus, Harvard University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 145pp. $2.00. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inc., Boston 17, Mass. 

Read (if you have not already) Pro- 
fessor O’Shea’s editorial, “Educational 
Reaction—Fight It!’ in this issue, 
then get Mr. Smith’s Education Moves 
Ahead and provide yourself with more 
ammunition for the battle. The book 
should be read by all conservative par- 
ents who oppose everything that could 
possibly be characterized as “new- 
fangled.” It should have a message 
also for that portion of the public (in- 
cluding, unfortunately, some educa- 
tional leaders) whose cry is: “Never 
mind what happens to the schools! We 
must have lower taxes!” Mr. Smith 
quietly states that the combined cost of 
all luxuries purchased by the Ameri- 
can people in a year is seventeen times 
the cost of education for an equal pe- 
riod. The author is no faddist; as a 
matter of fact he is a mathematician 
and a teacher and principal who has 
had to face all the problems of school 
administration and subject presenta- 
tion. As a forward-looking educator 
he has made no small contribution in 
doing some of the things that people 
used to say couldn’t, or mustn’t, be 
done. He organized and was _ head- 
master for ten years of a notable Balti- 
more experiment, the Park School, and 
now he is in charge of a Brookline 
school where he is demonstrating what 
can be accomplished with a curriculum 
of the newer sort, inspired by pupils’ 
present and potential needs. He is 
president of the Progressive Education 
Association. Dr, Eliot, in his Intro- 








In The Better 
Positions: 





Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates. from at 
least a two year course above high school. 











Branch Offices : 


Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. 





Wm. RurFFer, Ph. D., Manager 











Serviee Important to Teachers and Superintendents 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington, 

The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
various forms of service to schools and teachers as well as for grade teachers. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to onwenst and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Vi. O;. PRATT, Mer. 























WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


APEL STREET, ALBANY, 
We have GOOD POSITIONS ty GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD Sev eres™ * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. Write Department N. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEAGHERS' AGENCY reece Fonser ENROL, NOW nd 


Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. en. FREE Registration—Why Wait? 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. 27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


. 9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in. Ssh dat the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FOP na aats Soa Ae VAR AUVANG ALARIES THIRTY to 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 








A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 
~_— Teachers. ENROLL NOW and get 











Teachers: If you desire Higher Salaries in Pleasant Locations, register with us. 
School Officials: When you are looking for Better Teachers, let us assist you. 
Northeastern Teachers’ Agency, 3 Central St., St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


Kindergarten, Grade and Junior High School Teachers find in our office a spirit of friendliness with the 
highest degree of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given special attention and 
every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank today. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY natonacacency 
FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 

TE A CHE RS Write or call BEST SERVICE COMPANY, 
212 Walker Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sts?” 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SENninero 5 aATUAWA Mgr 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT ia both ffices: 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 























Why not take advantage of our service and procure a good 
position. ‘‘Courtesy, promptness and service’’ our Motto. 














M d T h 9 Teachers! New Method. We Do The Work. 
f teach laced do not write le | 
odern Teachers’ Agency #22F cnr Sone wrt ene 


MANCHESTER, TENNESSEE a position. FREE REGISTRATION. 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of 


the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, °:22 Denver, Colorado 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 7%20,statuman puupic, 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East, North and West. 


DENVER - 


risk Teacaers acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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100022 IN CASH PRIZES 


20 FIRST PRIZES — 100 SECOND PRIZES 





















You know how easy it is to tell another teacher about your 
latest sand-table “stunt,” or how you taught Jimmy to behave, 
or how your class recites history. Now, it is just as easy to 
. write out your description if you use the simple, easy language 
: of everyday conversation. 
) The Helpful Hints listed at the bottom of this page are for 
sale now, and we want you to help us complete the series. 
| Our teacher friends have asked us to add additional ma- 
‘ terial of the kind included in these contest subjects: 


CONTEST SUBJECTS 


History and Geography Games Teaching Penmanship 
3 Profitable Seat Work Teaching Pupils to Speak Correctly — 
3 Discipline Ideas for the First, Second or Third 
; Teaching Language Grades . 
Silent Reading Opening Exercises for School 
Sand Table Ideas Teaching Music ’ . 
Arithmetic Devices, Games and Projects Ideas for the Fourth, Fifth or Sixth 
Making the Schoolroom Attractive Grades om 
Teaching Morals and Manners Parent-Teacher Activities . 
Spelling Games and Devices Celebrations and Exercises (for Holidays) 
School Parties Other Teaching Helps 


Twenty FIRST prizes of $25.00 each will be awarded for 
the best articles in each of the above classifications, 

One hundred SECOND prizes of $5.00 each will be awarded 
for the next best articles on these subjects. 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS” CONTEST 


In preparing Manuscripts write plainly (with typewriter if 
possible) on one side of each sheet; write the title of the article, and 
your own name and address on the back of each sheet. ALL MANU- 
SCRIPTS MUST BE IN ON OR BEFORE JULY Ist, 1924. For furth- 
er information write to CONTEST EDITOR, care of THE HARTER 
SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE’S ANOTHER WAY TO EARN MORE MONEY 


In addition to Prizes in our Helpful Hints contest, you can increase your 
income by helping us in the development of our new Kindergarten and 
Primary Department. 

If you have an original idea or invention which you have used 
successfully in your school work, and you believe its publica- 
tion and distribution to other teachers and other schools will 
be of value, submit the plan to us. 


Very often even the simplest of ideas can be developed into 
a profitable booklet, card-set, game or other device. 

We want suggestions for seat work, silent reading, paper cutting, pic- 
ture work, charts, booklets, plays and entertainments, and in fact every 
invention which you think is worth while in the schoolroom, 

Submit your ideas to us suggesting the form you think best 
for school use and, if acceptable for publication, we will pro- 
duce and market the items and pay you a royalty on all sales. 


ALL CONTEST MANUSCRIPTS MUST BE IN ON OR BEFORE JULY 1, 1924 


.™ 
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_ HELPFUL HINTS 








FOR TEACHERS 


A BRAND NEW SERIES OF TEACHING AIDS THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY FOR YOU 








NO MORE LEAFING OVER UNTOLD NUMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL 


practical nature which will lend value to your class room and general 


° school work, and make it more effective. Every topic written by a 
| MAGAZINES FOR NEW IDEAS—No More Expensive Books to Buy ONLY te calcite on the coeeeek y 
Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your re- Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented inde- 
quirements and you can apply the best thought of practical educa- Cc pendently in four page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 
: tors and intelligent teachers to every one of your own particular 2500 words of good live subject matter, printed on a good grade of 
problems—at a surprisingly low cost. book paper in type that is easily read. 
The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds || PER COPY || he titles listed are indicative of the great variety and scope of this 














new series, and new numbers ore being added constantly, 








of up-to-the-minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational as well as 


PRICE—5 cents per copy—12 for 50 cents—POSTPAID—Please order by stock number only 





101 Methods for Improving a | 135 Perfect Lesson Booklets 171 American Education and 
: Bad Memory 136 A Rural School Banking the Kindergarten 
102 Teach Pupils to Speak System 172 The Greatest Needs of the 
Correctly 137 The Flower Show Country School 
103 Essential Elements of Re- 138 A Stunt Night 173 Vocational Training for 
port Cards ) 139 Applying Memory Rules to Girls 
104 Group Play Under Group Schoolwork 174 Teaching History in the 
Leader r 140 A History Bulletin Board Grades and the High School 
105 Are You a Growing 141 Conducting a One Teacher 175 The Child as the Center 
Teacher? School of Our School_ System 
106 Our Flag and Our Country | 142 Harvest Home Program 176 Opening Exercise for 
107 Solving. the Hot Lunch 143 A Peter Rabbit Party Schools 
Problem 144 Writing Letters of Appli- 477 Vocational Work for Coun- 
108 Supervised Study cation try Schools 
109 Teaching Beginners to Read 145 The Hektograph 178 Preparing a Speech 
110 The Discipline of the School 146 Teaching Sewing in Rural 179 The Value of the American 
111 Teaching Little Folks Lan- Schools Novel in Education and 
guage r 147 Whispering, Its Causes and Practice 
142 Technical Grammar in the Its Remedy . 180 A Code of Ethics for the 
Grades ae 149 Arithmetic in the Third Teaching Profession 
113 Teaching of Composition Grade 181 The Latest Ideas in Pri- 
114 How to Overcome Stam- 150 Little Talks to Young mary Education 
nering i , Teachers 182 How to Improve Our Coun- 
5 Honored Educational Aims | 154 How Parents Hinder the ty School System 
Remain Unaltered School Work of Their 83 Co-operation 
116 Socialized Recitations Children 184 Teacher's Confession 
117 atory Telling for Upper 152 County Spelling Contests. 185 Wild Flowers for the 
Grades | 153 Seventh Grade Bank Proj- School Grounds 
118 A Reading Program for ect 186 Grocery Store and Bank 
Primary Grades a il 164 History and Geography 187 A School Flower Garden 
119 How Much Oral Reading is Games 188 Making History Real 
to be used in the Schools? 155 Ideas to Try 189 How to Appreciate Good 
120 How We _ Instituted Mid- | 157 Some New Spelling Games Music 
Morning Lunch 158 A Successful Cooking Class 190 A Get-Together Day 
121 Class and School Mottoes 159 Community Get-Togethers 191 Utilizing the Old School 
122 Combining Silent and Oral 160 (o-operation of Teachers Books 
eading i and Parents sae 192 School Improvements 
123 How I Taught Silent Read- 161 Parent-Teacher Associations 193 How We Secured Play- 
ng 162 Ideas for the Second Grade round Apparatus 
124 sipeeey Service to Rural 163 The Price of Progress 194 e in Gaining Control 
Schools a The Project Problem in of Unruly Boys 
1265 Our _ Feathered ‘Friends, — Teaching “Composition 4195 The Wonders of the Sky 
The Birds 166 Learning Short Division 196 “Seed Dimes” A Means of 


126 Arbor Day : +a Securing a School Library 
Bf ‘lie "Beauties of Nature, | 467 Some, Things be Avoid- | 4o7 Interenting’ Young’ Chitire 
133 : r 168 The Bright Spots in the 


e in Books 
Everyday Problems in Country “Teacher's Life 199 The Psythology of Story 








Teaching and How to . Telling 

Remedy Them 169 Teaching Morals and Man- | 200 Letting Pupils Discover the 
134 Playgrounds—The@ir Su- ners in School Moral 

pervision, Administration 170 A World Map as a Basia 201 Socializing the Recitation 

and Equipment for Teaching Geography Period 











202 First Aid Treatment for 234 How We Made a School | 268 How to Encourage Self 


Schools Annual Activity in the Study of 
203 Flag Drill 235 What We Did in One Year Geography — 
204 Stepping Stones to, De- 236 Spring Gardening on the 269 The Rural School as a Cen- 

velopment of Original Sandtable | ter of the Rural Com- 

Stories . 237 The Technique of Teaching munity 
205 A Social Deportment Proj- 238 Some Phenomena of Adol- 270 My “Grocery Store” 

ect escence | ? Arithmetic Class 
206 An Fffective Method of 239 The Consolidated School 271 Choosing a Vocation 

Teaching Correct Speech as a Community Center 272 Story Telling 
207 Health Rules for Children 240 Sugar Coating the Drill | 273 Dramatize “Your History 
208 Things, That Should se Pill Class 

Taught Incidentally in Pri- 241 Teaching Foreigners English 274 Grade_ Spelling Contests 

mary Grades 242 Rural Primary Composition | 276 The Value of Health Ex- 
209 Story Telling in the Train- 243 Aims in Education ercises 

ing of_ Teachers 244 Helps in Arithmetic 276 Trees 


210 How One Grade School Li- 245 l’rimary Grade Bird Study 277 Irregular Verbs 
brary Serves Teachers and 246 Drawing Outlines for the 278 A Ilot Lunch Project 








Pupils Kighth Grade 279 The Sehool Newspaper 
211 The First Day of School 247 The One Teacher School 280 The Hot Lunch Problem 
212 Wireless—lIts Wonders and 248 ( lass | Games as a Reward 281 Disciplinary Ielps 
213 piavtations a ose it Sees ponavicg a 282 now, L Teach Third Grade 
The Tes ‘ontroversy eaching Long ivision Music 
214 Music in Primary Schools 250 A School Improvement Club 283 The Playhouse—A _ Kinder- 
215 | ly the Rural School 251 ~s and Dont's in Disci- aoe garten Project 
Grounds pline 84 Manual Training for Far 
sie pocationa) Gulaee 252 y poe ne for Parent-Teacher ass Children, - i wr 
ow to Teach a Poem Associations *aper Folding for Rainy 
218 ene : ducation and 253 How A Secured Parents’ Co- ose Doys pap aay a 
ealth Training operation Nature Study Simplified 
219 Music in Our Rural Schools 254 Value of Parent-Teacher 287 Story telling. in ‘History 
220 | eg - ‘ History of ons Fagen ot ‘ 288 Letter Writing as an Aid 
ie United States o-operation of Parents in Composition 
221 School Room Application 256 Hints to Beginning Teachers | 289 Twenty Arithmetic Devices 
ae “ ae yrmespies 257 jog 3 4 Bg | Parents 09 gan Table pees ‘ 
é istory Guessing Game 0 Visit the Schoo d ura Schoc Yurrent 
223 yreltees Dempesition in In- 258 oe Annual Parent-Teacher ° events Class = 
termediate Grades ay 29 Remedies for Poor Spellin 
224 How We Use Clippings 259 Parent-Teacher Associations 293 Knitting for Children _ 
225 ae Work Story Booklets 260 ree eens on the 294 A Language Game 
226 Holidays Municipal Plan 295 A Banking Game 
227 An Arbor Day Story set Lessons in Ps . see The, Successful Teacher , 
~hers’ 2s educative Seat or y »alt *roject—Tee 
228 The Psychology of Arith- | 263 Suggestions for a” Iumpty | 298 Word Building as an Ald 
mets. Dumpty Easter Party. to Reading Lessons 
230 Our “Good Health Club” 264 poe pnts om Teaching a 299 A Health Project —Feet 
231 Developing Interest in 265 A First Lesson on Written 300 Helpful Seat Work Plans 
a ao ane Composition 301 Punctuality and How to 
Spelling Contests 266 Teaching Arithmetic in the vet It 
233 Make the School Room At- Grammar Grades 302 History for Beginners 
tractive 267 The Problem of the Teacher,| 303 Our Geography Sand Table 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY—TITLES ARE NOT NECESSARY 








2048 East 71st St, | THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























CHOOSING YOUR 
KODAK FINISHER 


{ After spending your good money for 
a camera and film, then taking perhaps 
hours of your time to make the expos- 
ures, it is poor policy to leave your film 
in the hands of an incompetent finisher. 


{ Every roll of film developed by the 
NATIONAL PHOTO COMPANY re- 
ceives the careful attention of compe- 
tent experts. Eastman chemicals are 
used to develop and fix the films, which 
are then thoroughly washed and dried 
vaturally, no heat being used to hasten 
the drying process, a practice which 
so-called “8 hour studios” must resort to. 


{ Your pictures are then made by ex- 
perienced photo workers, using East- 
man chemicals and papers, each picture 
being carefully trimmed and inspected 
before leaving our studio. 

{ This unusual care in selecting the 
best paper, chemicals and experts for 
your work naturally makes it necessary 
to charge a little more than some stu- 
dios who use. cheaper materials and 
cheap help, rushing the work through 
in a few short hours instead of talking 
time to do good work. 


{ Look through your album, especially 
the pictures three or four years old, and 
decide for yourself if the good, clear pic- 
tures that have not faded, are not worth 
much more to you than the others that 
are brown, faint and indistinct. 


{ Choose your photo finisher carefully, 
don’t ask to rush the order, insist on 
good work, and your pictures will ac- 
quire inestimable value to you as the 
years roll on. 


Nano: Co, ) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





























Dennison’s glue is well suited 
to school needs 


ENNISON makes the strongest liquid 

glue. For mending broken articles, for 
books and forthe hundred and one little “fix- 
ing” jobs of the schoolroom, there is none 
better. In the Manual Training Department 
itis a necessity. Soldin patented pin tubes, 
bottles andcans, by stationers everywhere. 


Let us mail you a sample FREE, with our 
school catalogue. This catalogue describes 
the uses of Dennison products for teachers 
in every grade. Write today to Dept.75 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
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Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
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FRE Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
10 cents to all others. 


W. H. DEAN COMPANY, 
45 E 17 St. N. Y. City. 
























DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., pre- 
ORATIONS, pared toorder, $2.00 per 1,000 words. 
‘twenty-two years experience. MILLER LITERARY 
AGENCY. 211 Reisinver Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
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duction, calls attention to some of the 
book’s salient features and expresses 
a belief that it “ought to do much good, 
by increasing the co-operation of par- 
ents, schools, and the public in the phy- 
sical and moral education of the chil- 
dren.” Not the least attractive aspect 
of the volume is the author’s informal 
way of discussing matters on which 
many a writer would be pompous and 
dull. There are a number of illustra- 
tions, carefully chosen, and in general 
the physical make-up of the book is 
worthy of the text. 

Bible Stories for Young People. By Sarah F. 
Dawes. 12 illustrations in color by John Fulley- 
love. Cloth. 35lpp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 

Bible Stories for Young People has 
had twenty years of popularity. Now 
it is issued in a new dress, in an edi- 
tion that will stand much handling of 
small fingers, with large type and il- 
lustrations in color. The language is 
simple and easy, but the author has 
sought to retain the spirit of the orig- 
inal stories. No attempt at explanation 
or other comment is made, since this 
would be rather superfluous, consider- 
ing the book’s “reading public.” The 
author’s only purpose is to engage the 
child’s interest and familiarize him 
with the heroes of Scriptural times. 

We and Our History. A Biography of the 
American People. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Government 
in Harvard University. (Includes the author's 
analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States.) With 18 full-page drawings by Han- 
son Booth, 50 pictorial charts by Francis J. 
Rigney, maps, and more than 750 half-tone and 
line illustrations, Donald F,. Stewart, editor. 
Cloth. 3820pp. $1.80. The American View- 
point Society, Inc., New York. 

A previous volume (We and Our 
Government) in the series which the 
American Viewpoint Society is pub- 
lishing under the editorship of Donald 
F. Stewart, has been reviewed in our 
columns. Dr. Hart’s We and Our His- 
tory follows the same general plan. 
It is history humanized. There is of 
course a place and an important place 
for the textbook concerned chiefly with 
incident; but there is just as surely a 
piace—not only in the university but 
in the ‘graded school—for a book which 
regards our history as the development 
of a people. In his Foreword the au- 
thor says: “It deals not simply with 
questions that can be discussed in Con- 
gress and summed up in statute books; 
but rather the life of the people as 
shown by their conquest of the conti- 
nent, their schools, their organizations, 
their inventions, their work, their skill 
and their patriotism.” This is a large 
order for a book of moderate size, but 
no one in the country is better equipped 
than Dr. Hart to handle it. It should 
be borne in mind, also, that the text 
forms hardly half the contents of the 
volume. The rest consists in illustra- 
tions chosen and arranged with an eye 
to presenting a kind of moving picture 
of our national life from the beginning 
to the present, with stress laid on the 
activities and problems of the last half- 
century. 

The Unstable Child. An Interpretation of 
Psychopathy as a Source of Unbalanced Be- 
havior in Abnormal and Troublesome Children, 
By “Florence Mateer, A.M., Ph.D., Specialist in 
Corrective Education in the Mental Hygiene 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Author of “Child Be- 
havior,” ete. Cloth. 471pp. D,. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

We are prone to think of the psy- 
chologist as a person concerned with 
the accumulation of data and the mul- 
tiplication of statistical tables. Some 
psychologists seem to do only this sort 
of thing, without inquiring, ‘“Whith- 
er?” Not so the clinical psychologist 
of to-day, if he or she is the sort that 
deserves to represent the profession. 
Miss Mateer evidences, throughout her 
book The Unstable Child, that she is 
that sort herself. A trained, expe- 
rienced, keen-minded scientist, she 1s 
also a lover of humanity and especially 
of those unfortunates who are desig- 
nated as “unstable” or more techni- 
cally- as “psychopathic.” From her 
long and varied study and handling of 
difficult child cases, she has assembled 
much vitally significant material. She 
recognizes, of course, the value of tests 
to determine mental age, but deplores 
the tendency to rely completely (and 
conveniently) on the results obtained, 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois. 
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ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALL THE WEST BOISE, IDAHO THE BEST 
HAWAII-ALASKA FREE REGISTRATION he gr 


9 GRADE TEACHERS 
TEACHERS AGENCY much in demand at high- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago est salaries. Our clients 

Other Offices: pay best salaries. If you 
437 Fifth Avenue New York Want promotion send for 


° Denver booklet “TEACHING 
Spokane AS A _ BUSINESS.” 

















Symes Building - - 


39TH YEAR Peyton Building, - - 











Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Our field is the 


We fill every sort of educational position from the kindergarten to the university. 
twelve westernmost states, the Islands, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 


J. M. HAHN No registration fee Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 








Blanche TiN er} Managers Correspondence invited Berkeley, California 











The Biggest and Best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 
Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S. University Ave 
WRITE FOR OUR FREELITERATURE. DOIT NOW. 





COVERS THE CONTINENT. 


The WEST and ALASKA 
FREE REGISTRATION ENROLL NOW | 
Hundreds of Fine Positions in Every Department | 
EXPERIENCED PERSONAL SERVICE | 

E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, MISSOULA, MONTANA | 


— = 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


































































me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency « 


10 PYTHIAN BLDG. 


reacnens, euro. wow FREE BLOOMS =1 ANT OM INT ON 6 eee manner” | 
ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Qyavend on the peinaiote of @ square deal to all 
concerned ; a per: : i 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas ev qpe Ts yet +k wiggle 


acquaintance with school authorities, 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “47 s2crqnc Ager” 
AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 


COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 


School Graduates, 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


The Bynum System of Teachers Agencies, crovig73ot'stixtco 


Covers states west of the Mississippi. Associates distributed over territory from Can- 
ada to Mexico. Calls coming in rapidly. FREE ENROLLMENT. Write for circulars. 


W. A. BYNUM, Manager, CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO. (Formerly of Abilene, Texas) 


Twenty, years of conscientious service to teach school 
5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska. at Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among schvvl 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is TREE. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 


° TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waitiny. 
Many good teaching positions for next | National Teachers Agency, Inc.,D.H. Cook, Mgr. 
Fall in Pa., N.J., Dela., Md., N.Y. Free Enrollment, | Offices: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia, | Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 
Leave It To 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative lastructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana Sapourt Vatley Teachers Agency 


TEACHER Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach Write. as tone Goi eee — 
‘or Our Calls. jo Valley Teach- ‘ je ne rest. 
EVERY TEACHER 


ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnatl,O. | OFFICES: 2525 8enton Bivd., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Needs a copy of our large catalog of the best books, 


* 31S Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado. 
teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and supplies. 

Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Every Teacher needs also some of the following: 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards). Deming. $ 1.20 
Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris-Waldo. - +85 

Games and Rhymes for Language Teachirg in the First 






































Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 


Four Grades. ae - - ° wes 85 ra “ 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. Smith. ‘85 of furnishing schools 
[wo HundredGamesThatTeach. Smith. — - - 1.00 ° 
Methods and Material for Composition. Deming. - - 1,20 with costumes and ac- 
How to Teach Phonics. Calkins. - - - - .80 " = 
Morning Exercises for Allthe Year, Sindelar, - - 1.00 cessories for children 
Practicaland Artistic Basketry. ley. - - 1.00 ° ‘ ns 
District-School Dialogues. Irish. - | - - - 40 suitable for historical 
Humorous Dialogues for Children, Jrish.  - - ° 40 
Best Primary Recitations, Hogg.) = 7) = = 28 and modern plays. 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Jrish. - . 40 . > 
‘losing Day Entertainments. Sindelar. - - - 140 Write for estimates. 
Den Hundred Steries for Heproduction. Grove. - : “30 

ne Hundred Stories for production, Grove. oe od 
Kasy Things to Draw. Aug: wtp a - - 45 M. SCHNEIDER, 
blash Cards for Rapid Word Drills. Deming. - - 16 Dept. N. 





All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, Ill. 


2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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without regard to quality of intelli- 
gence, the factor responsible for vari- 
ability of mental functioning in those 
whom tests would place on a level. 
There is one paragraph, on page 435, 
that many a “social scientist” might 
ponder to advantage: “Clinical psy- 
chology is the study of an individual. 
It is not limited to a study of his men- 
tal age or mental rating on any one 
test series. It is the study of the indi- 
vidual with attention directed to his 
attributes, as they make him the per- 
son he is, and differentiate him from 
others. Its aim is a true understand- 
ing of him and his behavior. Behind 
this study lies a purpose, all too seldom 
recognized, the desire to help him in 
preventive or corrective fashion.” 
However, do not assume that the book 
is made up of general observations. 
It is full of facts, and of deductions so 
far as the author believes these justi- 
fied. The volume does not make “easy” 
reading, although it is no more techni- 
cal than necessary, but those whose in- 
terest leads them to its perusal will find 
their understanding increased and their 
sympathies broadened thereby. 


Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School. (In “Riverside Textbooks in Educa- 
tion.’) By Thomas Cooke McCracken, Dean of 
the College of Education, Ohio University, and 
Helen Etta Lamb, Critic Teacher, Northern 
Arizona Normal School. Cloth. 250pp. $1.90. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Within comparatively recent years 
educators have devoted much attention 
to the vocational education and guid- 
ance of young people. Most of this 
work, however, has been confined to 
high school pupils. The writers of 
this volume approach the problem from 
a somewhat different angle. They be- 
lieve that occupational instruction 
should be introduced in the elementary 
school so as to lay a foundation for 
later judgments and decisions relative 
to life occupations. The importance of 
this early training is readily understood 
when one realizes the large number of 
children who leave school at the end of 
the sixth or seventh grade, having had 
practically no vocational guidance. 
This book shows how to use the sub- 








jects and the subject matter of the 
school to supply pupils with informa- 
tion as to the more common occupa- 
tions. To assist the teacher in work- 
ing out such a course, possible projects 
by grades are outlined, and that she 
may know just where to get what she 
needs in this instruction, a classified 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
slides, and teacher aids is given, with 
definite reference to book, author, page, 
and publisher. Such training as is 
suggested in this volume will give the 
elementary pupil accurate information 
about the different occupations and en- 
able him to exercise an_ intelligent 
choice in deciding upon his life work. 

Six Bible Plays. By Mabel Hobbs and Helen 
Miles. Issued under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Educational Dramatics, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Tilus- 
trated. Cloth. 128pp. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Those desiring simple Biblical plays 
will find this collection an excellent one. 
All are drawn from the Old Testament 
and include the following: Ruth and 
Naomi, Joseph and His Brethren, 
Moses, Esther, The Healing of Naa- 
man, David and Jonathan. A feature 
that will appeal to many is that none 
of these plays calls for elaborate scen- 
ery. It is recommended that pupils 
make their own costumes, and sugges- 
tive sources of pictures and books to 
aid in this work are given. 

A New English Grammar. By M. A. Leiper, 
Professor of English, Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers’ College; Assisted by A. Gordon Wilson, 
Associate Professor of English, Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ College. Cloth. 362pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Teachers of grammar in high schools, 
normal schools and colleges will find 
this book of particular interest, al- 
though the elementary school teacher 
might find it helpful as a reference 
text. In the preface we read that in 
the preparation of this grammar cer- 
tain definite basic principles have been 
observed: “That language is a living, 
growing body of usages subject to more 
or less rapid change; that an interpre- 
tation of language usages demands a 
sane, natural attitude divested of all 
hindrances of grammatical inheritance; 











FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


for the use of teachers. 
books of its kind ever published. 
games, together with such information of 
nature as will make the book of the great 
cal value and usefulness. 


age, purpose and occasion, 
games in which children of varying ages may 


as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools ; 
able for use at social or community gatherings 


scope and variety of the material supplied. 


tion preceding each chapter. This is designed 


kept in mind in playing, ete. 


The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) accordi 





320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on 
in full cloth. Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
year, $3.20. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLI 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 





Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


This new game pook has been prepared primarily 
Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 


special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 


to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 
Each game is 


of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 

Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 

ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
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a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
See other combination offers on page 2. 


SHING COMPANY 


— San Francisco, Calif. (x2riSi'peine. 
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YOU CAN GET THIS FORD ROADSTER Delivered to Your Nearest 
R. R. Shipping Point ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST 


DA 











GRAND WORD CONTEST 


Open to All Readers of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


To make absolutely certain that none of our friends and readers will for- 
get us during the summer vacation, we are giving this FORD ROADSTER 
absolutely free to the person sending in the largest correct list of words 
made up from the following EIGHTEEN letters: 


MKWYTDHELOASIBCRPN 


These letters are taken from the words—“The OSBORNE SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, Camden, New York.” 


The rules are simple. Read them carefully. 
you and see how long a list you can make up. 


Get your friends to help 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Any man, woman, boy or girl who is NOT an employee of the Osborne Specialty Company, or a 
member of an employee’s family may submit an answer, 


2. All lists must be mailed by Thursday, July 31, 1924, 
words bearing postmark later than midnight of the above date 


3. All lists must be written on one side of paper only and the words numbered consecutively 1, 2, 


Letters or packages containing lists of 
will not be considered, 


3, etc. All words must be arranged in alphabetical order, that is, all of the ‘‘A’’s together, all of the 
“B’’s, etc. The second letter in each word must also be in alphabetical sequence, that is, all words 
commencing with ‘“‘Ab” together, ‘‘Ac,’’ “‘Ad,” etc., just the same as a dictionary is arranged. 


4. Do not use obsolete words, Do not use hyphenated or compound words. Use either the_sin- 
gular or plural, but where plural is used the singular cannot be counted and vice versa, Words 
of the same spelling can only be used ONCE, even though used to designate different objects. 


5. Each letter of the eighteen named above can only be used ONCE in the same word. For in- 


stance, the word “‘across’’ would not count, as it contains two letter “S’’ whereas there is only one 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


among the letters named, Neatness, style or handwriting have no bear- 
ing whatever on deciding the winners, although we do ask that the lists 
be typewritten whenever possible, Do not put anything in your envelope 
or package excepting your list of words. Any other correspondence must 
be in separate envelope. 

6. IMPORTANT. Write your name and address plainly at the top of 
each sheet and BE SURE to write name and address on the upper left 
hand corner of the envelope or package containing the list of names, The 
lists must all be sent FIRST CLASS MAIL, with the postage FULLY 
prepaid, as all Jetters or packages reaching here postage due will be refused. 


7. IMPORTANT. Figures denoting the number of words in your list 
must be plainly marked on the lower left hand corner of the envelope or 
se TECRED FOR INSPECTION, BE SURE ane aires letters and 

HECKED . and address letters anc 
pachnnal to CAMDEN, NEW YORK and NOT to Camden, New Jersey. “THE SUPREM 


” 

8. Words found in any standard dictionary in daily use will be accepted, mcrtanannertntid 
although the judges will use Webster's New International as reference. The following gentlemen will 
act as Judges—Walter_J. Beecher, Editor of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 
Y., and Rey. John R, Welch, Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Dansville, N. Y. The award will be 
{ 1924 and the name of 
All partici 





made as soon as the lists can be checked up after the closing date, July 31, 
the winner announced in our advertising in the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
pants agree to accept the decision of the Judges as final and conclusive, 

9. In the event of the prize being won by a person residing outside the boundaries of Continental 
United States, (that is, in Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Cuba or the U, 8, Island Possessions) the cash 
equivalent will be awarded, Should a “‘tie’”’ result, the cash equivalent will be equally divided, By 
“cash equivalent,’’ we mean the cost of the Ford Roadster to us f. 0. b, Camden, New York, 


10. IMPORTANT. No list will be accepted unless coy, blank below has been filled out, or wording 
on same copied on a letter and MAILED US IN ADVANCE, so that the contestant may be properly 


enrolled. 








REMEMBER—This is no selling scheme or fake offer of any kind what- 
ever. There is no entrance fee, and we have nothing that we want 
you to purchase in connection witn the offer. It is made simply for 
advertising purposes only. 

While we have been members of the Normal Instructor’s “Advertising 

Family” for the past nine years, you may rest assured that if this offer 

had not been thoroughly investigated and found to be fair and square in 

every way, it would never have been allowed to appear in this magazine. 

On the strength of the above statements, we heartily invite you to join 

in the “game.” 


It’s easy to enter— 








Simply fill out the coupon below, or copy same if a letter and mail to— | 


CONTEST MANAGER 
Care of The Osborne Specialty Company 
Camden, New York 


Contest Manager 
The OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York 

You may enroll me in your ‘‘Word Contest’’ which closes on July 31, 1924. It is agreed that I 
have nothing whatever to pay in entering the contest, and that there are no “‘strings’’ or “red tape’’ 
connected with the offer in any way. _I hereby agree to abide by the rules of the contest and accept 
the decision of the Judges as final and conclusive, 
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How Long Must Your Pupils 


Contend with Blunt Points? 


Send for Booklet 


Prepared for school teach- 
ers and officials. Describes 
and illustrates the com- 
plete Apsco Line and con- 
tains many helpful sug- 
gestions. Your free copy is 
ready. Send for it NOW! 


Many thousands of schools, realizing that blunt 
pointed pencils hinder educational effort, have 
assured their pupils sharp-pointed pencils and 
crayons by installing one or more models of 
The Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners. 


What about Your School ? 


Have you provided your pupils with this inex- 
pensive means of insuring sharp-pointed pencils 
for pupils use? The cost is so little—and there 
are eleven different models in the Apsco Line, 
at a wide range of prices, from which to select. 


All Leading School Supply Dealers Stock The Apsco Line 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company, 
1307 Garland Building, Chicago, Illinois 


THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 











You Believe In Playgrounds 


But have you one in your community? You can start 
one—easily. See your school board, the children’s 
parents and influential citizens. They’ll help you give 
the children a safe, convenient place in which to play. 


represents the highest standard of safety, service and 
durability. Write today for booklet “Planning A 
Playground,” Catalog “M-7” and attractive prices. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








that the modern tendency to interpret 
sentence structure without supplying 
important forms lost by ellipsis is il- 
logical for the most part; that a knowl- 
edge of many facts connected with the 
early history and later development of 
our language is necessary to an under- 
standing of many common non-gram- 
matical idioms.’”’ The method of ap- 
proaching grammatical principles has 
been greatly simplified by the omission 
of non-technical phraseology and the 
range of subject matter is much broad- 
er than that of the ordinary grammar. 
Historical matter is introduced ex- 
plaining difficult idioms, derivation and 
development of certain forms. Outlines 
for review, topics and suggestions for 
study and additional reading refer- 
ences are other features which make 
the book valuable as a_ teacher’s 
manual, 

Guide to Literature of Home and Family Life. 
A Classified Bibliography for Home Economics 
with Use and Content Annotations. By Annie 
Isabel Robertson, M.A., Teacher of Home 
Economics, Hartford Public High School, Girls’ 
Club Adviser, Lecturer, ete. Cloth. 284pp. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

“All those working with and for the 
home”—such is the intended public for 
this book. It is a volume for refer- 
ence purposes, doubtless the most com- 
plete ever issued in its field, although 
it is a selection rather than a mere 
compendium. Each book or pamphlet 
mentioned is very briefly described in 
such a way as to show its trend and 
scope. The classification is an excel- 
lent one, covering both the material 
and the social phases of the subject, 
and the appendices contain various 
“guides’—to publishers, magazines, 
visual material, reference books, etc., 
which largely increase the value of the 
work. The author has been advised by 
a number of specialists in home econom- 
ics, so that the bibliography reflects 
the experience and judgment of many 
others besides Miss Robertson. 


Other Books Received 


The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on_ the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
pletely Revised, Enlarged,.and Brought Up to 
Date. With a Large Number of Text Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Charts. In 12 volumes. Vols. 
IX and X. Pages 7191-8958. Cloth. Sold by 
subscription. C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic. 
By John F. Gannon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Joseph Jackson, Former 
Principal of the High’ School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass, Cloth. Book One (Grades 4 
to 6), 162pp. Book Two (Grades 7 and 8), 
196pp. D. C, Heath & Company, New York, 


Education of Gifted Children. (In ‘“Measure- 
ment and Adjustment Series.”) By Lulu M. 
Stedman, Organizer of and Training Teacher in 
charge of the Opportunity Room, University of 
California, Southern Branch. Cloth. 192pp. 
$1.80. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Pioneers of the Kindergarten in America. 
Authorized by the International Kindergarter 
Union. Prepared by the Committee of Nine- 
teen. Illustrated. Cloth. 298pp. $2.00. The 
Century Company, New York. 

The Constitution of the United States. With 
Synopsis and Questions. Paper. 40pp. 24c. 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 

The Spirit of America. By Angelo Patri. 
Illustrated ‘with full-page drawings by Hanson 
Booth and decorative illustrations by Francis J. 
Rigney, also by portraits and _ photographs. 
Cloth, 118pp. $1.20. American Viewpoint So- 
ciety, 61 West 48th St., New York, 


Textiles and Sewing Materals. (In ‘Woman's 
Institute Domestic Arts Series.’”’) By Mary 
Brooks Picken, Director of Instruction, Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scran- 
ton, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. 285pp. $3.00. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 


Sans Famille. (In ‘Merrill’s French Texts.”’) 
By Hector Malot. Edited by Robert Foure and 
Helene Foure of the Romance Languages De- 
partment, Ohio State University. Cloth. 223pp. 
70c. Charles E, Merrill Company, New York. 


Measuring Results in Education, (In ‘‘Amer- 
ican Education Series.”’) By Marion Rex Tra- 
bue, Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of North Carolina. Cloth. 
492pp. American Book Company, New York. 
Teachers’ Guide to Palmer Method Penman- 
ship. y A. N. Palmer. Illustrated. Cloth. 
96pp. $1.25 net. (Also sold in paper binding.) 
The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 

How to Keep First Graders Busy. By Albert 
H. Miller. Illustrated. Paper. 39pp. 25c. 
Miller Publishing Co., 511 Bonnie Brae, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Picture Packets for First Graders, By Albert 
H. Miller, 16 sheets of drawings in manila 
container, 20c. Miller Publishing Co., 511 
Bonnie Brae, Oak Park, IIl. 

The Language Garden. A Primary Language 
Book. By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, 
and Mae Howard, classroom teachers in the 
Tacoma public schools. Illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Cloth, 178pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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Learn Photography This Summer! 
More Photographers Needed | Combis: 2\--- 


your earning power this summer. Come to Effingham, a beav- 


tiful, restful spot. Learn Photography or Photo-Engraving— 
two fascinating, money-making professions. Hundreds of Pho- 


tographers needed. Open your own studio or take good paying 
position, Big unfilled d d for graduates. Don't hesitate. 
Start learning this summer. Largest and best college of its kind 
in the ‘oll, Established over 30 years. Write at once for 
beautifully illustrated book. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box 264, Effingham, Illinois, 











STUDY While Teaching 


AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 

Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
viston,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
Eee 


PIANO LESSONS FREE 


To prove that one lesson from an expert is 
worth many ordinary lessons I will 
send you absolutely free the first two 
lessons of my Course. New meth- 
od gives you the skill ofa complete J 
Conservatory training at home. 
Much less time and expense. Easy 
to learn. Well illustrated. For 
beginner or advanced player, 
wreite mee for sample lessons and 
ooklet G-2. 
BOSTON ACADEMY OF Mute, 


Cae =e Boston 46, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course 









































h 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance qt col lege and the | leading professions. ane 
= courses lescribed 
Free Bulletin. Send forit TODAY. on 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-AG7 prexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Ilinvis. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts, 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Blivd., Chicago, III. 
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TIME 


Write for book, *‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 


specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent, ‘Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N., 
Dept. » Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


Learn Ad-Writing 


Learn to write Advertisements, Sales Letters, etc. 




















Ad-writers earn huge salaries, or work at home for 
various firms and get paid in advance, Nearly a vir- 
gin field for young men and women,  <Ad-writing is 


easy to learn at home by our method, Write today 

for free particulars, 

Advertising Institute, Dept. N. 1. 

Prairie and Maffitt Aves., St. Louis, Mo. } 
Gentlemen: Please send me free particulars of 

your home study course in practical Ad-writing. 
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School Savings Banks and 
Good Citizenship 


Teacher and banker agree that edu- 
cation and finance have found in the 
school savings ‘movement common 
ground for the development of better 
citizenship not only among the young, 
but also, through the children, among 
foreign born adults. This was ex- 
pressed at the meeting of the Eastern 
District Savings Conference, held in 
New York City in April. 

David Gibbs, Superintendent of 
Schools, Meriden, Connecticut, speak- 
ing on “School Savings from the Edu- 
cator’s Viewpoint,” said: “Schools 
are concerned primarily with training 
every child in that knowledge and in 
those habits, skills and virtues essen- 
tial to his becoming an intelligent, law- 
abiding, loyal and constructive citizen. 
Thrift, resulting in the possession of 
property and of money, stabilizes char- 
acter, arouses ambitions for larger ser- 
vice in life, increases happiness, pro- 
vides better homes, counteracts Bolshe- 
vism and other forces destructive of 
the commonweal. Instruction in thrift 
has, therefore, such an important place 
in the training of the future citizen 
that it should be included in the curri- 
cula, and every child in the country 
should have the advantage of such in- 
struction. The schools must have the 
cooperation and support of the bank- 
ers. Precept and book study are of 
little value without actual experience 
and practice. The saving and expendi- 
ture of money gives a tangible and 
easily understandable basis for wider 
application of the ideal of thrift. The 
great progress made in establishing 
school savings throughout the country 
shows not only a desire for such co- 
operation but also a realization of the 
future financial and civic importance 
of this movement. It should be so ex- 
tended that every child in the nation 
shall have the opportunity to open a 
savings account through his school, or 
directly with a bank, or by mail where 
no bank is available, not so much for 
the money that may be immediately 
saved as for training. In the Meriden 
schools, the second week after the 
opening of the school banks, ninety-six 
per cent of the total enrollment, in- 
cluding kindergartens, had opened ac- 
counts. It was ninety-eight per cent 
for the year 1923 and has since aver- 
aged weekly ninety-nine per cent. 

“A large number of parents, through 
this activity of their children, have al- 
so begun saving. Many foreign born 
parents have acquired confidence in the 
banks, and have transferred their sav- 
ings from stockings, mattresses, and 
other receptacles to the banks. The 
banks are undoubtedly doing an im- 
portant public service and at the same 
time saving up a capital of future pat- 
ronage they could not have had other- 
wise. It is significant for the future 
of public education in America, that 
so large and important a body of men 
should be interested in this important 
educational problem. As a school ad- 
ministrator I appreciate this interest, 
and hope that through cooperation with 
school administrators of this country, 
this important training in thrift may 
be extended to every child in the United 
States.” 

The banker’s viewpoint was present- 
ed by William G. Roelker, vice-presi- 
dent Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, who said: 

_ “There are three very tangible bene- 
fits to the bank. One is in the direct 
association of the bank with the proj- 
ect. Everybody in the state, from the 
members of the School Commission to 
the youngest and most timid new pupil, 
knows the school bank. The second 
benefit to the bank is the inculcation 
of the savings habit in the minds of 
the young folks of the community. The 
generation that is growing up with the 
savings account habit is going to be a 
generation of savers. Let even 50% 
of these youngsters drop out of the 
ranks and you still have a huge army 
of thrifty, substantial men and women 
who prosper, build homes, rear chil- 
dren—and become good bank customers. 
The third benefit is that of bringing up 
a generation friendly to the bank. You 
know that thousands of people either 
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You Can Learn Melodies In a Few Months 
At Home This New Way 


T last all the tedious, irksome work usually 

attached to learning music has been elimi- 

nated. And now any one who can read 
their A B C’s can learn music in a few months 
in a new pleasant way. No more tiresome, 
weary hours that fatigue you. No more long 
waits before you can play melodies. With this 
remarkable system you ‘will surprise yourself 
how quickly you can learn to play by note. 

Don't confuse this method with any trick or 
stunt way you may have heard of—you learn to 
play the same notes that Paderewski, Kubelik 
and Sousa play. 

Over 300,000 people in all parts of the coun- 
try have learned to play music this amazing 
way. Many of them did not 
know one note from another, 


Playing over the notes a few times—so that 
you ‘will remember them—is of course necessary 
—but doing it this new way is a real pleasure. 
Just as soon as you gain control of your fingers 
the rest is easy. And that is the secret of 
learning music. But there are several different 
ways of learning finger control. 

Just for example—you know that the little 
finger and the ring finger are not as strong as 
the others—therefore they need more exercise. 
This new way gives particular attention to 
strengthening these fingers and you don't waste 
valuable hours that run into years doing things 
with the fingers that are already strong enough 
to play. 

This feature is merely cited 
to show one of the many short 





when they sent for this meth- 
od. You can learn just as 
fast or as slow as you wish— 
right in your own home— 
without paying an expensive 
teacher to show you how, 


When you feel that you —- d 
have mastered your first les- (ee = 
son you can go right ahead H =ape d 
to the next step. Very often pers 
music students find that they ame tee og 
can progress faster than their Vin . inging 
teacher ‘will allow them—but ee 
the wonderful thing about Piccolo 
this method is, you are your Trombone 

Hawaiian 


own teacher and you can do 

just as you please. 
Hundreds of young 

who have never found 


Steel Guitar 


people 
the 





For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


cuts in this astounding way of 
learning music in a_e few 
months, The whole course is 
presented in such a concise, 
graphic way that even a child 


can understand it. Not a 
— minute is lost on unnecessary 
Organ details. You _ instantly feel 
Violin the real meaning of musical 
P notation—time—automatic fin- 
pv ger control—-harmony. 
Regardless of ‘what your 
Flute favorite musical instrument 
Harp is, you can learn to play 
Cornet melodies on it in a_ few 
Cello months with this remarkable 
Guitar system. No instrument is 


play 
when you have 
foundation to 


really more diflicult to 
than another, 
this musical 








times the price of the whole course by playing 
in orchestras at dances, concerts, ete., after only 
a few lessons. Others write that this amazing 
system brought them popularity that they ‘would 
not sell for thousands of dollars, 


Book Explaining All 
Sent FREE—Act Now 


It is impossible to tell here all the remarkable 


almost unbelievable--things about this as- 
tonishing way of teaching music. A book 
“Musie Lessons In Your Own Home,” explain- 


ing all the details in full awaits your request. 
It will be sent to you merely for the asking 
however, to save time, you should state the in- 
strument you are most interested in. Vocal les- 
sons also taught this way. This FREE book 
has illustrations of the famous Print-and Pic- 
ture Method, which is the musical foundation 
nearly half a million people have. 


Simply mail the coupon at once for your 
copy. Due to the heavy request for this hook, 
it is suggested that you mail the coupon today 
before the supply is exhausted, 

Please write your name and address very 


plainly, so that there will be no difticulty about 
the booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 











= = > — have a : waa, eas Gan wee Please send me your free book, “Musie Les- 
iscovered i rough music, MH yith, -rhaps yo ve sons in Your Own Home,” Illustrated Folder 
And this way of teaching mu- Letters of Appreciation to learn to play the 88X0- and particulars of your Special Offer, I am in- 
sic has brought them untold . When I started with you T = cornet, or rs om terested in the following course: 
hours of pleasure in a few new nothing about the corne in so that you can qualify for 
5 y “ or music, but now I can play rchestra ork - 
goo For — ee almost any piece of music.” ‘tin pwr 8 pe pn one ee ee i ie 
= P 4 be Mg me a Kason Swan, Denmark, Col. pared +A ala faaliianad waive (Name of Instrument or Course 
eir favorite instrument, Co., Nova Scotia. r 4 ape ee 
found new doors of entertain- : ; a of learning music—that you N: = 
‘TI want to extend the hearti- a ee TE = Pies - BMC ccccccceccevcccccccsssessesecscesceece . 
ment opened to them. The est precnmedi of your Piano will be iar aay yourself and (lease write plainty) 
man or woman who can play Course. It has done more for your riends, . i. 
music need never be_ bored me than years of other les- The U. S. School of Music Address .....ccccoccecccccccccccceccccceececes 
with life. They can entertain sons.” Moxie N. Lewis, 319 course costs only a few cents 
themselves—they are always Jefferson, Neosho, Mo, a lesson in easy payments. ; 
in demand. eee. Ones (ON «ORR CED ikdccccsdcdecccduivccencee Na cavewanes 
( N 


fear the bank or look upon it as a 
grim, coldblooded and utterly commer- 
cial institution. Every transaction 
between the school bank and the young 
depositors is conducted to instill the 
idea that the money belongs to them, 
and that we are merely the custodian 
of the funds.” 


A set of sixty lantern slides and lec- 
ture manuscript describing the organi- 
zation and activities of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, just completed 
by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., has been 
made available for general use by the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation. The lecture is confined closely 
to a record of the work of the League 
and the Court, with no attempt to en- 
ter into the controversial aspects of 
the Court or League issues as they 
have developed in American politics. 
Application for the use of the slides 
and manuscript should be addressed to 
Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., 18 East 37th 
Street, New York City. The royalty 
is five dollars for each use, the user to 
assume postage charges and guarantee 
the immediate return of the slides. 


Keep your fears to yourself but 
share your courage with others.—Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 





Did you ever see 


A Really Inductive Arithmetic ? 
Here it is: 


The Inductive Problem Arithmetic 


By Harry Brooks, 0/ the Boston Public Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic : 


PRT EVR le os ciacaccccedescacceia $ .70 
Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VII-VIII...... Terie re eee .80 


Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
\ A 














TAMMER moRe 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERING."’ 

fi . Free copy tod 


It hasinsp! today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 












HAVE YOU A COPY ? 


HE 1923-24 issue of the 

“Practical” Catalog should 
be on the desk of every 
superintendent and teacher 
interested in school supplies 
and art materials of merit. 
In dealing with this nation- 
ally known house you are 
at all times assured of ab- 
solute satisfaction, 

Write TO-DAY to our NEAREST OFFICE fora 
free Catalogue, Address Dept. Nv 6. 
Practical Drawing Company 
1512-1516 So. Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan St. 

Chicago, Illinois Dallas, ‘Texas 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


a 


You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. ginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
Teachers wanted in every 


WAN j ED town to represent largest 


and best college of Photography and Photo-E.ngraving in the 
world, Increase your income during spare time. Leads 
furnished. Write immediately for full information. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box X, Effingham, Illinois 
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SIX WEEKS 
SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


A practical course for art students, 
teachers, penmen and engrossersin 


Advertising Art Fundamentals 
including nude life, illustration and 
design and landscape painting. 
Capitalize your art ability and 
education to secure greater oppor- 
tunities in commercial work. 


Spend six pleasant, profitable weeks in 
Cleveland where work, entertainment 
and cool lake breezes are combined. 
Personal attention and courses to fit 
each individual. 

Special summer rates. Our Service 
Bureau will secure reasonable accom- 
modations for you if desired. 

Write immediately as classes 
are limited. 


THE OHIO SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART 
1715 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 























Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. Ttshows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth adozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous written 


FREE BOOK 





s Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern fmprovements in teaching music. Brings right to your 


home the great advantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
or experienced players. ighly endorsed, Successful graduates 
everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. 


g rite today for free book. 


All music free. Diploma granted. 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studic NI-86, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Government Givil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
Etc. Examinations soon, $1400-$2300 year. Experience unneces- 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Lrofession of Home-Making”, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Eastman Film Camera 
Popular size with handle and 
——ee View finder,fortimeandsnap- 
shot pictures, Just order12 boxes Mentho- 











is yours. Orchoiceof Moving Picture Ma- 


chine, Thin Model Watch or Flashlight. 
J Write for goods today. We trust you."Addreso 


U.S.Supply Co., Dept. HG-27, Greenville,Pa. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses, You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 

















AN INVITATION 
to investigate a Home-Study course leading to 
(a) High School Diploma 
i?) Pp. dagogy, or other degree | 








12th year. Beautifulc: alendar free, 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special! rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


Allmen, women. iris, , Willing to accept 
Government Positions, $117-$250, stationary, ator near 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 

St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


| inceln- Jeftersen University 














HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL,LAW,MUSIC,PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
School, leading to degrees. Box F, Capitol Building, Chicago. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 212 Stanmering 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 

school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 

mail. “‘500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 

applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 

PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 


; $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 
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Educational Notes 


Henry Ford has bought the little red 
schoolhouse which he attended half a 
century ago. It is a typical small 
rural school, situated a short distance 
from Detroit and two miles from the 
farm which was Mr. Ford’s boyhood 
home. 

A recent legislative enactment in 
Oregon provides that each public 
school in that state shall devote fifteen 
minutes of each school day to the in- 
struction of children on the subject of 
kindness to animals. The Oregon Hu- 
mane Society is undertaking to make 
the law effective. 


As an instance of the great interest 
which the towns in Alaska take in 
their schools, the city of Ketchikan has 
voted to issue $50,000 additional bonds 
for the purpose of erecting a modern 
school building. The $100,000 bond is- 
sue previously voted was found to be 
inadequate. The population is fewer 
than 2,500 and is made up principally 
of miners, fishermen, and lumbermen. 


Music supervisors and supervisors 
of speech correction are especially pro- 
vided for in the summer school courses 
of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music and Associated Schools. Dr. 
Frederick V. Martin, former director 
of speech improvement in New York 
City schools, has charge of the in- 
struction in this field. He offers an 
epitomized course of 150 hours in clinic 
work for teachers. 


At the invitation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a work- 
ing conference in Health Education is 
to be held June 23-28 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The conference called 
by the Health Education Division of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
will be limited to 100. Registration 
must be made in advance. Address 
Emma Dolfinger, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


A majority of the faculty staff in 
charge of the summer school this year 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, will be selected from the 
regular staff engaged throughout the 
college year. For some departments 
specializing in teachers’ courses, how- 
ever, several guest instructors and lec- 
turers will assist between June 30 and 
August 8. Courses will be offered 
teachers in Home Economics, Public 
School Music, Fine and Applied Arts, 
and Manual and Industrial Arts. 


A volume on Visual Education, put 
out by the University of Chicago Press, 
embodies the results of experiments 
made under the direction of Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, professor of educational 
psychology. A grant of $10,000 from 
the Commonwealth Fund was made 
for this purpose. During the last year 
a study was made of educational mo- 
tion pictures in the University of Chi- 
cago elementary school and in the pub- 
lic schools of Detroit, Cleveland,’ Chi- 
cago, and other cities. 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that in our April number, in pub- 
lishing a list of women who are State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
we failed to mention Miss Minnie J. 
Nielson of North Dakota and Miss 
Isabel Eckles of New Mexico. The 
item had already appeared in print 
elsewhere, but we regret that we did 
not verify it before giving it further 
circulation. It will be noted that 
these two states, like those mentioned 
previously in this connection, are 
Western, 


Oregon’s law making attendance at 
a public school compulsory, which was 
to have become effective in 1926, has 
been declared unconstitutional in a 
Federal Court. The law had been 
adopted as the result of popular initia- 
tive in 1922, the vote being 115,506 to 
103,685. It provided that parents or 
guardians of children between 8 and 
16 years of age must send them to pub- 
lic schools or be guilty of a misde- 
meanor for each day they were kept 
out. Certain organizations attacked 
the law, and the decision was given in’ 
cases brought by the Hill Military 
Academy of Portland and the Society 
of Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 


Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 
general use in the schools. They are carefully edited by 
experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 
indicated. There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 
from which to make selection for your school. Well print- 
ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 
cloth covers—moderate in price. When ordering mention 
Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 14. Sclected/Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
poems, with notes and outlines, Pa- (L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

Hooper. _Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
ickens. Complete with notes, Pa- 

per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 


pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18¢c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

1 Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected. ) 
18¢, Limp Cloth 24c. With introduction and notes by Ed- 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec- 

Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. quired reading in most schools, in- 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
Edited with introduction. and notes the Descent into. the Melstrom, 
by Samuel H. Dodson. Seventeen of Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
the notable addresses of President | $ifas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
Wilson are included, together with graphical sketch, numerous notes, 
Lloyd George’s address on ‘The questions for study on each chapter, 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- critical comments and bibliography, 
to the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s making it the most complete edition 
Why We Are Fighting Germany. ublished for class study. Edited by 
Fine text for classes in English, His- TTivaen R. Wilson, State Normal 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen-| College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas _C. 
tary Reading in Grades and High Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Pa- 


School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio-| §ketch Book, The. No. 39. Wash- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, ington Irving. _ With introduction 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, Parker, 


and_notes by Edward A. 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Lez- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. 


Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Bio- 
graphical introduction, notes, etc. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. ld tales retold for young 


people, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. No. 15. Arnold. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- Introduction, notes, outlines. Paper 
thorne, Biographical sketch, intro- 12c, Limp Cloth 18c, 3 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. | Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. McFee. Description and _ stories. 


Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 

Prepared especially for school use. 

Biographical introduction, explana- 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tenny- t ; 

H ory notes, questions for study, sug- 
oaaee (The Coming of Arthur, gested composition subjects. Illus- 
eereth poe tanette, Pie ome ia. trations from photoplay of ‘“Treas- 
ited ga 6 + ASSINE OF ATLOUT, : ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
te y_ Cyrus Lauron Hooper. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- DP » imp 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 


and map. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Contains map, biographical sketch, | Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
the reign and character of James V lected.) Introduction, notes, out- 
from “Tales of a Grandfather,” lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 


Leod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 
Linostn-Bougios Debates, —~.. No. 63. SHAKESPEARE 
This volume gives practically entire a 
the principal addresses from these | AS You Like It. No. 47, With intro- 
famous debates. Edited, with _in- duction, notes and questions by 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.I 


ee agua end — aa Bete Dean. School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 


Sparks, . President ! ‘ 
Pennsylvania State College. A val- sylvania State College, and Ernest 
uable book, for school use, and for Sone a secs a av. of 
students of _ history. aper 24c ools, egheny County, Pa, ta- 
Limp Cloth 300.” ” *| per 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat-| Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, notes and questions by Thomas (. 
familiar and reverential treatment Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and Alice 
of the Bible purely from the literary ee Mesh. Bashern High School, 
viewpoi i ’ etroit, ich, aper Cc imp 
pewpoint. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth Cloth 30c, 7 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other In-| Julius Caesar. No. 44. With intro- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With duction, notes and questions by 
introduction and notes by Edward Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
A. Parker, Ph.B, Paper 12c, Limp Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
Cloth 18c. Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 





Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Edward Everett Hale. With  bio- Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- Limp Cloth 30c. 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace | Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
G, Brown, State Normal School, With introduction, notes and_ques- 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp tions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D... 
Cloth 18¢, LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — San Francisco, Cal:f. 
(Order from Nearest Point) 
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and Mary. The court declared that 
the law contravened the constitutional 
rights of parents as well as those of 
the complainants. 


Teachers who would like to remain 
in Washington after the N. BE. A. 
meeting, with opportunity to do col- 
joge work, will be interested in the 
six-weeks summer course of George 
Washington University, beginning July 
7, Especially attractive is the offer 
to reserve rooms for students one week 


in advance, so that they may occupy’ 


them during the sessions of the N. E. 
A. Address: Director of the Summer 
School, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


The great demand for the free 
treatment of speech defects such as 
stammering, lisping, cleft palate and 
fecble minded speech was shown last 
summer and the summer before by the 
large number of cases which came to 
the free summer speech clinic of the 
School for Speech Education, Boston. 
This demand will be met again this 
summer by the re-opening of that 
clinic under the care of an experienced 
doctor and his assistants. All of the 
cases for which application is made 
will be called in a certain definite 
order according to the way the clinics 
are arranged. The earlier the appli- 
cation the better. Send your name and 
address and the kind of case to the 
School of Speech Education, 110 Bay 
State Rd., Boston, Mass. 


One more thorn has been plucked out 
of the side of the teacher—unclean 
erasers. Gone are smeared black- 
boards that are almost as white after 
diligent erasing as the chalk marks 
themselves. Gone are the days when 
little Johnny missed half an hour from 
class whacking erasers against a 
brick wall. To-day an eraser that is 
mechanically cleaned makes a clean 
sweep. To-day little Johnny can clean 
fifty erasers in fifteen minutes, and 
he can do it right in the schoolroom 
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without making noise or dust. What 
has been done for the vacuum cleaner 
has been done for the mechanical era- 
ser cleaner by the James Lynn Com- 
pany, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 


Our readers are familiar with the 
name of Denoyer-Geppert, “scientific 
school map makers.” There have been 
frequent announcements in our col- 
umns of the products of this firm, em- 
phasizing the quality of their series of 
maps, “designed by Educators, edited 
by Scholars and produced by Crafts- 
men.” They are standard high-grade 
maps with features which make them 
specially valuable for school use. The 
claim of the publishers that “you can 
teach more geography in thirty min- 
utes with these better maps than you 
can in days without” is perhaps not 
too much to say, and accounts for their 
growing popularity in the schools. 
But what we started to say was this: 
With this proved acceptability and 
growing popularity the Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Company are enlarging their ac- 
tivities and reaching out into wider 
territory. As one means of accom- 
plishing this, they are looking for 
agents, and naturally turn to the 
teaching field to secure them, as will 
be seen by the announcement on page 
95 of this issue. They have never ad- 
vertised for agents before, but last 
summer they had a number of sub- 
agents at work and the results both to 
the agents and the company were so 
satisfactory that they desire to enlarge 
their efforts in this direction. While 
most of their maps were formerly 
placed in the cities and towns, many 
of last year’s workers devoted them- 
selves entirely to the rural field, and it 
was found to be wonderfully produc- 
tive. Here is an opportunity for 
teacher agents who desire to engage in 
lucrative work, closely allied to their 
real profession, presenting a product 
which every school will be improved 
by possessing. 











5th and 6th Grades 


in one volume 
208 Pages—136 Poems 


208 Pages—104 Poems 


Book for First Four Grades 
in Preparation 








| Two New Books Which Provide the Most Complete Collection of 


Required Poems 





| rotaiewitenie | 45 Cents Per Copy. 
7th and 8th Grades po ee 
in one volume sat diatinniintinn Each Volume in 





PREPAID PRICES 
Each Volume in 
Heavy Paper Covers 


Standard Cloth Covers 
80 Cents Per Copy; 


In Quantities 
60 Cents Per Copy 








ranged syllabi. 
in EVERY state. 


Charge of the Light 

Brigade, The 
Children’s Hour, The 
Christmas 


Abou. Ben. Adhem 

America r Me 

Apple Orchard in the 
Spring, An 


Arnold Winkelried Concord Hymn, The 
Arrow and the Song, Corn-Song, The 

The i Destruction of Senna- 
Auld Lang Syne cherib, The 
Bannockburn Excelsior 


Sarefoot. Boy 


Flag Goes By, The 
Battle Hymn 


Fountain, The 
Four-Leaf Cloyer 
Gladness of Nature, The 
Good Name, / 

How Sleep the Brave 
Independence Bell 
Jock of Hazeldean 


» The 

of the Re- 
public 

Bell of Atri, The 

Blue and the Gray, The 

Roy’s Song, A 

trook, The 

Builders, The 


Kach and All 

Kive of Waterloo 
Finding of the Lyre 
First Snowfall, The 


Abraham Lincoln 
American Flag, The 
America the Beautiful 


sarbara_ Frietchie 


Bells, The Flower in the Crannied 
Blow, Blow, Thou Win- va 
ter Wine Frost Spirit, The 
4ugle Song, The Gradatim 
Hark, 


Building of the Ship, Hark! -the Lark 
The The 3 


2 > Heritage, The 
Chambered Nautilus, Herve Riel 
Coming of Spring, The Hohenlinden 
Crossing the Bar lome, Sweet Home! 
Taffodils, The How the Old Horse 
Deacon's Macornies, Won the Bet 
1e oe 


The 
Death of the Flowers, In Flanders Fields 





Prepared from the required poem lists of states having extended and carefully ar- 
This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems required 
Many copyrighted poems are included which otherwise could 
only be obtained by purchasing many books from different publishers, 


Partial List—Book for Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Partial List—Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — San Francisco, Calif. (sonics Sem...) 


Sands of Dee, The 
Snowstorm, The 
Solitary Reaper, The 
Song from) Pippa Passes 


Landing of the Pil- 
grims, The 

Leak in the Dike, The 
2 Envoi 


Lochinvar Star-Spangled Banner, 
Lord Ullin’s. Daughter The 
March [Highlands To a Mountain Daisy 
My Heart’s in the To-day 


To the Fringed Gentian 
Village Blacksmith, The 
Warren’s Address 
White Man's Burden, 
The | Tree! 


Miller of the Dee, The 
No Boy Knows [The 
Opening of the Piano, 
Our Flag 

Paul Revere’s Ride 


Plant a Tree [Tree Woodman, Spare That 
Planting of the Apple- Wreck of the Hesperus 
Rhodora, The Your Flag and My Flag 
Rolling Down to Rio and 77 others 


Song of Marion's Men 


Incident of the French 
Cai Song of the Camp, The 


amp 
King Robert of Sicily 


Song of the Chatta- 
Lady of Shalott, The hoochee The 
Last. Leaf, The. Spacious Firmament, 
Lead, Kindly Light Stand by the Flag 
Man's a Man For a’ Thanatopsis 


That, A 
My Native Land 
Name of Old 
Nobility 
O Captain! My Captain! 


To a Skylark 

To a Waterfowl 
To the Dandelion 
‘Trees 


[The 
Glory, 


Union and Liberty 


Old Tronsides Vashington 

On His Blindness What Constitutes a 
Opportunity State? 

Recessional Yussouf 


Sir Galahad and 46 others 
























SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Send for TEACHERS’ CATALOG 








PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in 
gold, silver, red, green and blue. fur 
nished in five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated, 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..$ .15 


SCHOOL CARDS PER 100 


No, 50 Excuse Blank Absent and Tardy...$ .60 
No. 7 Recitation card, 16 weeks......... 40 
No. 8 Recitation card, 20 weeks......... .40 
No. 2 Report Card for Grades.......... 2.00 
No, 4 Report Card for High School....... 2.00 

No. 40 Pocket Class Record Book. 1S pp 
5x7 inches, Bach. cccccccecscsece 45 
FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


NEW FLAGS 
h Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
Sewed stripes and stars, 





to rain and sun, 


Stitched on both = sides with canvas 
headings and nickled eyelets, Moth proof, 
Size 2x8, euch. .ccccccccecs $1.15 
Mite BEG, CNRecccccevesnee 2.00 
Size 5 x CACh., cccccccscces 3.30 
Bize S415, each. .cccccccccccscvesees 7.90 


RAFFIA AND REED 
best 


AA grade Westcoast 
Natural raftia, 1 Ib. pkg....... 
Colored ratlia, any color, 1 Ib, pke 
Raffia needles No. 20, per pkg. of 
Genuine German Reed, per Ib, 


Raffia, the 





BiZe  Biccccccccccccccccccveccccce fe 
BIO Gevcccccoccececsees eeccccerece 
Bite Secccccccccccccccccseevescveces 


IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
Each card has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in print and below the pic 
ture the name is in script. Excellent for prepar- 
ing the beginners for the first reader, 


Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds......... $ .20 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables  .20 
Set No. 8 24 Common forms and objects... | .20 
Per GoGee S00, GOON. ccc ci ccceseene 1.80 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 


Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with flor- 


al designs suitable for each month, easily colored, 
printed on water color paper 6 xX 9 inches, in an 
envelope with full directions, 

Meck e RAK ORES OOd COREE ORECOREES $ .20 
PO GOR. Mic scccscsccecceveteeseses 1.80 


Ideal holiday designs for souvenirs or booklet cov 
; 25 $ .4 





ers. sorted holiday desigus....... 

No, 503 Flags to color of the twelve leading na 
tions Size 6x9 with instructions for color 
Ten commonly known birds with directions for 
coloring, Size 6x 9, each set of 10...... P 


COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
colors packed in sawdust in a 
strong box. 
No, TO4 contains 
colors, price per box..... i 
No. 704, per doz....... 3.28 
No. 504, box contains the bright- 


intermediate 
$ .30 





est. colors it is possible to make 

ineluding scarlet. dark green, blue, 

yellow and purple, Ver box .50 

No. 504, per doz.... 5.50 
CRAYOLAS 


No. 8 contains 8 sticks black and brown and the 
six standard colors, 


Per DOK ,ccceccccss L. oe Eee Ver doz.$ .95 


JOINTED ANIMALS 

Ten animals in sections to be cut out and joint 
ed, making movable toys, When the animals are 
colored according to directions the set has a real 
educational value, 

The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, 
Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, 
Cow and Sheep, Printed on a good quality of 
eardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7 xo, 
Fasteners furnished with each set, which is put up 
hox, 


in an attractive 





Price, per set (10 oz.) Postpaid. ..ceces $ .45 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

Biot -on@ Gest W0tis cock cccccsecicsnll 

Stories and Anecdotes for story telling... . .40 

Bemaseee Beak WORK cnc ccc vtec bee wale 40 

Active games for schoolroom and playground | .40 


Arithmetic Made Casy Lee ° 
Nature Study Easy Lessons about Common Thin 


OO SHO ROECED CO FERE EER EOC CECE ROS CRE 6 
The Years Entertainments.......6..00e8+ 1.25 
Poems ‘Teachers As PU Sl 6 i hase dae ese 60 
Seeley's Question Book——Questions and answers on 

most interesting subiects to teachers... . P 
The Golden Book of 200 Favorite Songs, each .20 

Pe ER Ga «66460 02 e each ecoqe besa 1.80 










Wedding 
Invitations 


That are Distinctive, and 
Correct in Style, yet Inexpensive 


Send for a FREE sample set of our 
| attractive printed and engraved wed- 
ding invitations and announcements, 





ye 


No, 





with especially low prices. 




















Colored 


Drawing and 
Construction 


Set ot 


Y At 
= 


China, 


Papers 


Beoowwooogannaes | _ 


with a 
10, 

: Stencil 
(ire 
Relg 


PORTRAITS 


$27 Presid 
ny 


! 
. 825 Roosevelt 
10 Columbus 
811 Columbus as 
a boy 








Paper 











SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction 
50 Sheets Assorted Colors, 

x12 $ .35 


+1 Se ceessesrsecs 3 
50 Sheets any one color 
OBIS scccsescens .30 
100 Sheets Poster Paper 
of) 2, ) ° .35 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
x. 12, any one color .30 
500 Sheet Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9 x 12 141.00 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 50 
500) Sheets White Drawing 
Paper, 2) rrr 1.40 
500 Sheet White Drawing 
Pine, (CE Oeics cas .70 
noo Sheets = Theme Paper 
S§x10%, No. 119... 1.00 
HOO Sheet Primary Paper 
Tx8S%, % in, ruling .75 
100 Sheets Coated Paper, 25 
colors assorted, GN 6 .60 
100 Sheets Black Coated Ta 
per tor 


vXo 


MIGHT INCILT 

No, 541 Overal 

No, 542 Sunbe 
ries 


ent Hard. 


No. 540 Wild I 
No. 550 Apple 


No, FOL Poppy 


No. 1748S Sharp Vointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
1.90 





silhouette cutting 
. 4 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 


1 Calendar St 


encil for each school month of the 
nh appropriate border surrounding it 
No. GOD. wc cccccccccccces $ .6 
of the following countries, United 
at Britain, France, Italy, dapan 
ium, Set of 7, No. 877.... 85 


1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders approp 
ate for Christmas, New ear, and Thanksgivir 
Set No. SOO. ccccccccccccsssecess .25 

1 Set of five Halloween Stencils, Witeh, cauldron, 
owl, and eat border, making Jack OO Lantern 
Jack O° Lantern border, lying witch border 
Bet No. GES. cccccccccccsccoses 25 
An assortment of 12 of any of the following f 

55 cents: 


I Boy 


mnet Bu 


No, 546 Chicks and Worm 


tose Border 


los 


om 


No. 552 Pond Lily Border 


Border 


No, 875 Program oe a . : 
No. $76 Roll of Honor No. 558 arene Vine Bo 
877 Perte At der 
No, 307 Mertoct At xa 554 Iaodil Borde 
No, 378 Welcome No. 564 Oak and Acorn 
fr “ons ae PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
. «a } These cards are for coarse 
\ a sewing by beginners and have 
| holes punched way through 
3 " Printed in outline on card 
f S| xh inches, 16 designs and 
ae \ 100 cards in a box, 
wie ————! Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1.00 
Set Hl, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou 
venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christma st 
Valentine's Day, Washington Birthday, HMaster 
ize DY Die; 12 different designs, 
Bet VM, Nef 66s cccactcocvscececeeacs $ .35 
Silkateen for use with ‘sewing cards, 6G standard 
colors, 100 yds to spool, per doz........ 1.00 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, shar 
and blunt points, I're 
paid, 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozer 
AbD SAREAEENEEER CES LECCEE CORE COON $1.25 
No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel DPlated, per dozen 





1.90 





Adhesive Transparent Tape for mending book, 12 
yds., mee ccecees oe 15 
No, 2 Gunimed Patches f mending holes in loon 
leaf sheets. . chee oerseececoaee 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100 .10 
Thumb Tacks, ¢-16 in. lead, No. Loz .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz, in 6 inch tube, No, .15 
% Ib, box Assorted Rubber Bands, all size No 
BS -shcdecwaacnecaaeee o60et. e660 45¢q 
Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accurate 
No, SOEs 6 ccc reearenegoceeeseese .75 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10° tt 
long, 200 inehe WHIP. cacrccctoess .25 
No. 44 Desk Dad with blotting paper, 10% 24 .76 
Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, gray 
OF area, Der By 2c ceseas ° ° - .40 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6x 6, No, 66, each 35 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in the tandard colo 
No, 660 — errr ‘ .45 
Clock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for ela 
use, o, SOGT . oe e eee 6 
Toy Money representing about $200 in different 
denominations, . 000 mia .76 
No, 8199 Holmes Vlan Book for primary teact 
OTN. ccacuce Trey 60 
Mounting Book, 40 pages tor items you wish te 
preserve .. eage eeseceecer -39 
Drawing Made Easy A book that will teach you 
DOW GO GIOC si ccc c0 ‘ ceases 2.00 
Irimary Reading Chart, 30 x 40 10 pages com 
plete with adjustable steel stand, Should be in 
every primary room.. ‘ 1 
Six inch Globe nicely colored 
Mounted on a substantial wi 
Outline Maps of United State 
es. nk, pencil, crayon, or 
used in completing the maps, 
Per cnvelope of 50 maps.....cccccee 

















THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 


























CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOKS 










From CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOK No. 2 


From these books many pleasing programs can be arranged. 


TEACHER—The material in these song books will be helpful 
to you in planning your work for next year. There are songs 
for daily use as well as for special days and occasions. 


There are six books in this ROTE SONG SERIES. ALL for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
PRICES 


Rote Song Book No. 1 - - “ ° 
Rote Song Books Nos. 2, 3, 4,5 and6 = - 


THUUERGANQUUUSNUNETELUUC UA EALATEAE G0 


35c per copy 
45c each per copy 


il 





RECREATION SONGS for Upper Grades and High Schools. 
PRICE 50 Cents per Copy (Liberal discount for quantities). 
Every song in this book can be used from the 6th grade up, 
as Unison, Soprano and Alto, or with Simplified Bass. 


E Edited and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Spy H UNH UNUNLTILLOUIULU.U LLNS UU 


AUSNUUAUATUUUACGCEAGAGGLUILY 
HUQUUTUTUUGAONOEOOUUUSONOUETUUGOOSQOUUOAOGOOOUOOOSOOOOOGGNOEOOUOGGOOSAOUEOOOOOOOSOOOOUOGOUEOUGGGOOOSOOUOOOANOOOUU AONE 
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GEMS FROM GLUEY 








is for cutouts 
The children all like. 
Paste them with Gluey 
It always sticks tight. 








means that daily 
A paste’s in demand 
Specify GLUEY 
And keep it on hand. 

















Send 10 cents for 
Big Handy Tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus Dept. 103 Ohio 
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STICKS LIKE ABR ER 
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“Gluey Teaches Children the Value of Using Good Tools” 


























AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Child Health Demonstration 


Some city or county in one of eleven 
Far Western states is to be awarded 
the fourth in the series of five-year 
child health demonstrations conducted 
by the Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, associated with the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association for the 
supervision of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program. The city or county must 
be between 20,000 and 75,000 popula- 
tion and be located in one of the fol- 
lowing states: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton or Wyoming. The city or county 
winning the award will be given assist- 
ance by the Child Health Demonstra- 
tion Committee in safeguarding the 


‘life and health of its mothers and 


children. The community awarded 
this five year demonstration will take 
a conspicuous place in the national 
child health program now under way. 
The Committee is already conducting 
three demonstrations: one at Fargo, N. 
D., in the Middle West, another in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee, in the 
rural areas of the South, and the third 
in Athens, Georgia, designed to meet 
typical urban problems in the South. 

The Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, believing that the commun- 
ity itself must play a leading part in 
the demonstration, will direct its own 
efforts toward assisting rather than 
dictating. The physicians in the com- 
munity will be looked to for guidance in 
the matters of health supervision and 
persons needing medical treatment 
will be referred to them. Similarly, to 
the teachers in the public schools and 
the parents will fall the real task of 
educating the children in health ideals 
and habits. Further details will be 
furnished by the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


In every moment of our lives we 
should be trying to find out, not in 
what we differ from other people, but 
in what we agree with them.—Ruskin. 


June 1924 


Vacation and Vocation 


“Does your vacation add to or de- 
tract from your vocation?” is a very 
pertinent question for every teacher. 
Practically all teachers have two 
months of vacation in the summer, 
Many have three months and a few 
four months. A couple of weeks of 
complete rest and the average teacher 
is ready for new fields to conquer. If 
she can arrange to travel, the summer 
is pleasantly and profitably spent and 
much inspiration secured; but very 
frequently this is not possible and 
time hangs heavy or is spent in un- 
satisfying pleasures. 

An increasing number of teachers 
have found the solution of the problem 
what to do with their vacation, in 
opportunities for study and recreation 
which the summer sessions of the col- 
leges and normal schools are offering. 
The National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, Chicago, attempts to 
meet the need of the teacher of little 
children from the kindergarten to the 
fourth grade inclusive in a six weeks 
summer session, June 23 to August 1. 
Credit is granted in both elementary 
and graduate courses applying toward 
a diploma or a degree. Practical help 
in the newer methods and materials 
is offered by several courses in kinder- 
garten and elementary methods and 
curricula, in games and folk dancing, 
nature study, story telling, and in 
handwork and art. The newer lines 
of work are also represented in the 
summer session as, for instance, in- 
telligence and acquisition tests for the 
kindergarten and elementary grades, 
preventive and constructive work for 
speech defects, and religious education 
for childhood. Teachers who wish to 
prepare as well for the field of super- 
vision or administration, will find an 
intensive course in this field. 


The blossom cannot tell what be- 
comes of its odor; and no man can tell 
what becomes of his influence and ex- 
ample that roll away from him beyond 





his ken.—Henry Ward Beecher. 











poems. 


Abou Ben Adhem First Settler’s Story, 
American Flag, The i" he 

Asleep at_the Switch | First Snow-fall, The 
Barbara Frietchie Flag Goes By, The 
Barefoot Boy, The Give Us Men 

Breathes There the Man | Gradatim . 
Building of the Ship House by_the Side of 


Chambered Nautilus, The the Road, The 
Charge of the Light| How He Saved St. 
Brigade ichael’s 


Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring | June 
Tonight Kentucky Belle 
Darius Green and His| Lady Moon 
Flying Machine Landing of the Pilgrims 
Driving Home the Cows | Lasca 
Each in His Own] Leak in the Dike, The 
Tongue Legend of Bregenz, A 


If — 
Incident of the French 


Camp 
In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 











Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


blot Cae. Price 80 Cents pect 


HIS is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 
eral years there has been published in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 
of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those which have been most fre- 
quently asked for. In reality, therefore, this collec- 
tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 
of the poems which teachers in general have found 
most desirable for their own and their pupils’ use. 
Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large number of 
the required poems in state courses of study, together 
with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory 
work, character study, etc. 
Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on 
good paper and bound in standard cloth covers. PRICE, 80 cents per copy, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
finder, one year, $1.65. See other offers on page 2. : 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA. — SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. (w&hmesr'soin. 


L’Envoi Raggedy Man, The 
Little Boy Blue Recessional, The 

Lost Chord, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Mandalay Robert of Lincoln 
Moo Cow Moo, The Rock Me to Sleep 


Nobility Seein’ Things 
O Captain! My Captain} Seven Times One 
October’s Bright Blue} Sister and I. 

Weather Song of the Shirt 
Old Clock on the] Sweet and Low 

Stairs, The Teacher’s Dream, The 
Opportunity Thanatopsis . 
Order for a Picture | Village Blacksmith, 
Over the Hill to the The 

We Are Seven 


Poorhouse 
Owl and the Pussy Cat | When the Cows Come 
Paul Revere’s Ride Home : 
Perfect Day, A Where the West Begins 
Planting of the Apple-| Wonderful World, The 

Tree - Woodman, Spare that 


Poorhouse Nan Tree 
Psalm of Life, A Your Mission 
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. ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
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“When They 
Were Boys 


“When They 
Were Girls 
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Two New Inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F, REED 


Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 


i eg book contains the boyhood stories 
of twenty-four celebrated Americans 
of recent times told in a simple yet fas- 
cinating manner that is sure to hold the 
reader’s interest. 

The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. The follow- 
ing is the list of those selected: 


Thomas A. Edison Alexander Graham Bell 
George Westinghouse Wilbur and Orville Wright 
George Eastman Theodore Roosevelt 
William Howard Taft Woodrow Wilson 

Warren G. Harding Robert Dollar 


George Washington Goethals William Crawford Gorgas 


lames J. John Wanamaker 
Ben Lindsey Herbert Hoover 
John J. Pershing Luther Burbank 
John Burroughs William Dean Howells 
James Whitcomb Riley Henry Watterson 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens Edward A. MacDowell 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men were responsible 
in a great part for their later success. 
Many of them overcame great obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 
go to school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But they were all able to rise 
above these conditions and forge ahead 
toward their goal. 

These stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any ob- 
stacle in the path to success. 

When They Were Boys contains 176 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in very readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


ig is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
women in whom everyone is interested and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life. 

The women selected are as follows: 


Jane Addams Louisa M. Alcott 

Susan B. Anthony Clara Barton 

Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Cecilia Beaux 

Evangeline Boo! Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Katharine Bement Davis Grace Hoadley Dodge 
Allice Cunningham Fletcher Louise Homer 


Harriet Goodhue Hosmer Julia Ward Howe 
Helen Keller Maria Mitchell 

Alice Freeman Palmer Maud Powell 

Ellen H. Richards Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Frances E. Willard Ella Flagg Young 


When They Were Girls furnishes sup- 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its lessons 
to the young reader. 

_ When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 


ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 

and bound in standard cloth covers. 
Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 

quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 
York and by the school authorities of a very 
large number of cities, villages and districts 
throughout the United States. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa 





Recommendations 
for the 
Perry Pictures 


I have used them a 
great deal in my school 
work and have never 
found their equal. 


We have enjoyed 
your pictures in our 
school work for sev- 
eral years and _sstill 
find use for new ones. 

I have used your 
pictures in teaching 
for several years and 
am always well satis- 
fied with them. 









4 
Blue Jay 


Large Pictures 
for Framing. Artotypes. 


margin. $1.00 each, for two or 
more: $1.25 for one: ten for $9.50. 
Send $3.00 for “The Mill’, ““The 
Angelus’, and “Sir Galahad”’ or 
Washington, Lincoln and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, or for any three. 

In colors, same size, two for $3.00. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HANG AT LEAST TWO BEAUTIFUL PICTURES ON THE WALLS OF YOUR SCHOOLROOM THIS MONTH. 
We can send you two choice pictures, each on paper 22x28, for $2.00 for the two. 
“Can’t You Talk?”, “Spring” by Corot, “Saved” by Landseer—any two, o 











PLAN TO USE ‘pg 


You are planning now for your Fall school work and will, as heretofore, find many 
uses for THE PERRY PICTURES. Our latest Catalogue should be in your hands 
Size 22x28 inches, including the °W- If you have never used The Perry Pictures, this Catalogue will be a revelation to you. 

: In more than a quarter of a century, this Catalogue has grown from just two reproductions 
to a collection representing the greatest paintings in the world, more than 2250 subjects. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children, Size 5'2 x8. 


PERRY PICTURES LEAVE NOTHING UNTOLD “the POertyJictures © sox 13, MALDEN,MASS, SEEING!S BELIEVING | PERR 





We suggest “The Mill”, “Sir Galahad”, 
r the five for $5.00. 


* "G 











Recommendations 
orthe 
Perry Pictures 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Also called 
“‘Dodson’s Nature Pictures” 









Perry Pictures are 
surely an inspiration 
te all lovers of art 





I think your pictures 
the best | have ever 
seen, and every home 
and school shou!d have 
a collection of them. 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Size 7x9, 
















“The most helpful aids to nature study The Mill Ruysdac tL 


that have ever been published.” 





I am using the Perry 
Pictures in work with 


met gg oe yn school routine | Perry Pictures Give in Glances What 
pictures of common birds with a Volumes of Words Fail To Convey ak ae pe pens 
very brief description of each, pose 


@Pey PIGTUPES In Your Sctoot Work 


In the Fall of 1924 Send 15 Cents 
for Illustrated Catalogue 


containing 64 pages and 1600 
miniature illustrations : sculp- 
ture, historical, geographical, 
religious, natural history, ete. 
Included in the catalogue are 
four specimen PERRY PIC- 
TURES and 54 pictures about 
1'4x 2. Send coin orstamps. 











ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 


8x3%. For 50 or more. 
5144x8. For 25 or more. 
10x12. For 5 or more. 


PERRY PICTURES 











New York Rural School Bill 


The Rural School bill, the most im- 
portant educational measure before the 
recent New York Legislature, failed to 
become a law. The bill was prepared 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of a committee of twenty-one 
members. This committee was made 
up of three representatives each from 
four leading state farm organizations, 
and the State College of Agriculture, 
the State Teachers’ Association, and 
the State Education Department. It 
was the fruit of close investigation and 
long consideration of the conditions in 
the state. Emanating from such a 
representative committee and _ with 
such consideration given to its fram- 
ing, it would apparently have every 
element of strength for legislative ap- 
proval. Strong opposition, however, 
developed. The hearing before the 
joint legislative committee which had 
the bill in charge was a very spirited 
one and brought together a large num- 
ber of both supporters and opponents. 
At this hearing State Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves led the de- 
putation in favor of the bill and his 
supporters included the President of 
the State Federation of Farm Bureaus 
and the Master of the State Grange. 
Charles R. Skinner, a former head of 
the State Education Department, op- 
posed the measure and he had the sup- 
port of some educators and representa- 
tives of many farm organizations. 
The purpose of the bill was to “pro- 
vide better educational facilities for 
rural boys and girls.” This was in 
part to be accomplished by grouping, 
for tax purposes, school districts into 
a community unit and providing for 
high school instruction in each unit or 
contact with another unit in which such 
instruction is offered. The opposition 
was based on this idea of consolidation 
and the closing of the one-room school. 
Dr. Skinner voiced this opposition 
when he said: “Twenty-five years ago 
I favored a township system of schools 
but I soon found out that I had made 
a mistake and I dropped it before it 
burnt my fingers. This bill if enacted 
into a law will mean educational rev- 
olution in this state. Consolidation 
and combination of the rural schools is 
a mistake, and those who are favoring 
it to-day will some day find that out.” 
Dr. Graves declared that the bill was 
permissive and that no school would 
be closed unless the voters of the dis- 
trict should vote to take such action. 
It would simply authorize communities 
which would like to have better schools 
for their boys and girls, to take the 
necessary action to provide them. 
The final result was that the bill 
was not reported out of the committee 
and action was postponed for a year 





San Francisco, Calif.  (,2h¢er, ‘60m, 


at least. 





Through the 
Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their SALARIES, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools. 


IN FIVE WEEKS’ FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and Pedagogy 
of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS grade teachers 
can learn how to transform the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful period of the 
> and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school 
subjects. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the ENROLMENT is NATIONAL. 
For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS write 
New York City School—The A, N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boulder, Colorado School—The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa School—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 








How would you control with the newest school 
Tnattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problein, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don't be without this 
hod gas oP vy — book. It means success 
iabits 1a iampe : » ames ts ar 
schoolroom efficiency? se peg aay ma sl = 

he Free Introductory Hue control i neat 
Course points the way to pine control, FOr 20 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 26, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


itd 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


TE RER Tones. ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
e ° 














| pt. 26, Pleasant Hill, Ohi DISCIPLINE 
Without cost or obligation on my 
[ pert, please send me at once Prof. 
| Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, r 4 
| PUAMO cocccrccvcccecvccccen . 
| BEE? sh iedaciwaccwnseeeeees | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





T 


work, 


from 


TWO WIDELY USED SERIES OF BOOKS ___ 





The Happy Hour Readers 








Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 








IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
IN LIMP CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 


EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


pared upon an entirely new plan. 


PREPAID PRICES: 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 
The authors, experts in teaching Read- 
ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 
employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 
elementary pupils will find them a de sirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. 
the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 
If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers 
well known 


are based on the Sentence Method, 
rhymes and stories relating to child 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 
The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inelusive, attractively printed and bound in either paver or limp cloth covers. 


life and activities. 


with frequent repetition, 


If used as basal texts 


the vocabulary and action being adapted 
The common 


Thus the child is 





Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
pictures being in color, This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half years ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
It makes it possible to ‘furnish 


way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 


where the pupil purchases his own books, 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A New Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


chools 








\, 





Books I and II combined in one volume—For | "— 


Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: <= 
Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language 
paid; in limp cloth covers, 32 cents per copy, prepaid. and Composition 


Book III —For Third Grade ctr ty —- 
Book 1V—-For Fourth Grade |] 16c per Copy , 
Book V—-For Fifth Grade oe AS pee eens 

Book VI- For Sixth Grade 


TOW RDUCATIONAL SERIES 














THIRO GRADE * v 


$12.00 per hundred 
In Limp Cloth Covers 




















Book VII— For Seventh Grade “4 i COPY | WY | ennccne 
Book VIII-— For Eighth Grade | $18.00 per hundred 














IIIS new series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 4 
ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 

presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course, Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression, 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 
vuage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
reproduction, and other valuable material for Lan- 
guage teaching in these grades. 

The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
espec ially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive and interesting manner, 


Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


aes Rear . 

. ee” The use of the books comprising the “Graded Lan- 
em y y deere guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 

7. Standard poems and prose | cous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 

selections with suggestions for | the books are purchased by the pupils. 

teaching and study. : Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
8. Convenient Topical ar- book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 

rangement, part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
9. Good Manners developed previously used by other pupils. 

through oral and written Com- In the free textbook districts they may be presented 

position Work. outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
10. Fundamentals of English as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 

clearly and simply presented. for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
11. Special Devices for teach- latter are used successively by different pupils. 

ing words frequently misused In schools where the books are purchased by the 

and misunderstood. pupils the very low price places this series within easy 


12. Letter Writing and Oral | "each of everyone. 
English made interesting, prac- Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 
tical and natural. are using them with splendid results. We know 
Send a trial order today. 





Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story Work. 
2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite instruction 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 


and 

















DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


that you will like them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- DES MOINES, IOWA. 


— SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.  (s@Rest point 











On to Washington ! 


LABORATE plans are being made 

for the success of the sixty-second 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Washington from 
June 29 to July 4. It is believed by 
the officers of the Association that at- 
tendance at this meeting, together with 
the opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with the capital city and its 
surroundings, will be an experience 
that thousands of teachers will recall 
with pleasure in years to come. Every 
effort will be put forth by the N. E. A. 
and the committee of arrangements, 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou, to make the occasion 
a memorable one, from the standpoint 
of the individual and of the profession. 
Washington is the home of the N. E. 
A., its headquarters being located at 
1201 Sixteenth Street. 

Already the arrangements have been 
largely completed. The sessions of the 
Association will be held in the Central 
High School, one of the great school 
plants of the country. It contains a 
large auditorium, where the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will hold its ses- 
sions. Adjoining the school is a 
stadium, an ideal place for open-air 
evening meetings. Parts of the build- 
ing will be used for registration pur- 
poses and to house exhibits. Thus, no 
hotel will be used, this year, as a head- 
quarters for the Association, but var- 
ious hotels have been designated as 
headquarters for different state dele- 
gations. A list of hotels has been pub- 
lished in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, or may be ob- 
tained by applying to Association head- 
quarters. Reservations should _ be 
made with the hotels direct. The rail- 
roads offer special rates, as usual, 

In addition to the addresses, discus- 
sions, and business of the meeting, it 
is hoped to stress music as an unus- 
ually fine feature of the program. 
There will be a number of concerts by 
the famous government bands, singing 
by a chorus of Washington teachers, 
community singing led by a great 
chorus of children, ete. 

Plenty of opportunity will be given 
for visitors to see buildings and other 
points of interest; in this connection 
our readers will find especially at- 
tractive Miss Lathrop’s article on page 
23 of this issue. 

The Representative Assembly will 
meet Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings, and on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons will be held meet- 
ings of departments, sections and al- 
lied associations. Some of the out- 
standing events of the convention: 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29. 


Afternoon—Vesper service on_ the 
steps of the Capitol. Music by the 
Marine Band, and address by Rev. Dr. 
James S. Montgomery, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 


MONDAY, JUNE 30. 

Morning—Important general meet- 
ing, devoted to “the three most im- 
portant professional problems” before 
teachers to-day. Questions will be an- 
swered, Discussion will be conducted 
by the chairmen of the committees 
concerned: (1) Tenure, Fred M. Hun- 
ter; (2) Retirement Allowances, 
Philip E. Carlson; (3) Legislative 
Commission, George D. Strayer. 

Afternoon—No formal program. 
Teachers free to visit government and 
other public buildings and places of 
patriotic interest. 

Evening—Formal opening session, 
with addresses of welcome by Com- 
missioner Tigert and Superintendent 
Ballou. Topic for evening: “The Ser- 
vice to Education and the Nation by 
Teachers’ Associations,” presented by 
Olive M. Jones, president of the N. E. 
A. Ex-presidents of the Association 
will be guests of honor. Afterward, a 
reception to all visiting teachers. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1. 

Evening—General session, the work 
of the N. E. A. to be told by represen- 
tatives of three departments—class- 
room teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents. 

(Continuea on page 16) 
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THE GRAY BOOK OF 
FAVORITE SONGS 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing, 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains 
songs of many 
sorts for practi- 
cally every occa- 
sion. The list 
includes hymns, college glees, negro spirit- 
uals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and 
other special days, standard choruses and 
selections from well known oratorios; also 
a fine group of unison songs and a good 
selection of pieces for male voices. Many 
of the best pieces in the book are not to 
be found in other low priced song books, 
Because of the wise choice of material and 
special attention to voice range, the book 
is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 


ITS LOW PRICES 


Single copies 20c postpaid. Quantity 
rate: 15¢e a copy, $1.80 a dozen or $15.00 a 
hundred postpaid. Special rate: Orders 
for a full hundred or more ordered at one 
ian, to be shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred. This rate does not include 





The ary Book 


FAVORITE 
SONGS 


Revise 


























transportation. 





Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Sones 





Ah! 'Tis A Dre 
All Through The 
Alphabet, The 
America 
America, My Country 
America, The Beautiful 
Annie_ Laurie 
Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 
Battle Hymn ot the Re- 
public 
Belle Ob Baltimore 
Bell Is Ringing, The 
Billy Boy 
Blacksmith, The 
Blow The Man Down 
sonnets of Bonny Dundee 
But The Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own 
By The Watermellon Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 
Cast Thy Burden 
the Lord [e 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The Gem, of 
The Ocean [King 
Come _Thou _ Almighty 
Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 


Crow Song 
Nand To 


Dat Am _ De 
Spell_ Chicker 
Day Is Dying | The West 
De Bezem (Round) 
Dixie 
Karly to Bed 
Evening Prayer 
Fairest Lord Je: °sUs, 
of Nature 
Fairy Belle 
Faith Of Our Fathers 
Farewell To Thee 
First Noel, T 
From Ill Do 
fend } 
Gaudeamus Igitur 
Gentle Annie 
Girl I Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Gloria Patri 
God Of Our_ Fathers 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
Hark I Hear A Voice 
Hark! Ten Thousand. 


Voices [Sin 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Hark! The Vesper Hymn 

Is Stealing 
Haul On 
Ileavens Resound, 
Hlome Road, The 
Home_ Sweet. Home 
How Firm A Found: ogg 
Hunter's Farewell, ‘Tl 
Huntsman, The (Round) 
I Heard The Bells On 

Christmas Day 
Information 
In Heavenly Love Abiding 
In The Time of Roses 
Isle of Beauty 

A Mid- 


It Came ‘Upon 
night Clea 

I Would That My Love 

Jerusalem, The Golden 

Jingle Bells 

John_ Peel 

Joy To The World 

Keep The Home 
Burning 

Keller's Ame rican Hymn 

Largo 

Lexie Lindsay 

Lift Thine Eyes 

Linden Tree, The 


"Night 


U = 


Ruler 


he 
"Thou De- 


bel 


The Bowlin’ 
The 


Fires 





Lord Is My Shepherd, 
The 


Lord Of All Jeing, 
Throned Afar 

Lost Chord, The 

Lovely Appe ar 

Lovely Evening (Round) 

Lovely Night 

Love's Old Sweet Sony 

Low Backed Car, The 

Luther’s Cradle Hyinn 

Lutzow’s Wild Hint 

Massa’s In Th Cold 
Ground 


Merrily, Merrily (Romnd) 
Merry Life, A 
Midshipmite, The 

My Bonnie [ Thee 


My _ Country ’Tis  O1 
My Lord Delivered Daniei 
My. Lord, What A Mourn- 


ing. 
My Native Land 
My Old Kentuc ky 
Nancy Lee 
Night 
Noah s Ark 
Nobody Knows The Trou 
ble I’ve Seen 
Nut. Brown” Maiden 
O Come All Ye Faithful 
O God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 
oO pod. Our Help Tn Ages 
st 


asi 
O Holy Night 
Oh, Realm of Light 
Oh! Susanna | Along 
Old Ark A-Movering 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks At Home 
Ole Dan Tucker 
QO, Little Town Of Peth 
lehem 
O, No, John 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Rest In The Lor 
0, Worship The King 
Peter Gray 
Proudly As The Payle 
Reuben and Rachel 
Ring, Ring The Banjo 
Rosalie 
Rose of Allandale, The 
Row, Row, Row You 
Boat (Round) 
s Rastus Johnson 
wn 


Home 


Schubert's Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent Night 

Sleep Soldier Sleep 
ee Now The Light 01 


ay 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Spacious Firmament On 

High, 1e 
Star Spangled Banner 
Steal Away 
Still, Still With Thee 
Street Urchin’s’ Medley 
Style All The While 
oad Tunes 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 
Three Sailor Boys, The 
To Thee, O Country 
Two Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 
Warrior Bold, A 4 
Welcome, Sweet Spring. 


ime ent Are 
We Three Kings Of Ori 
When You And I Wer 
Young, Maggie 
Where, Oh, Where 
While Shepherds Ww ute ‘hed 
Their Flocks 











F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Nearest Point) 
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ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


NO. 8271—This box contains a large quantity of un- 
usually large tablets, especially designed for use of 
beginners. The letters are printed on strong stock 
for constant handling, and the box is very substantial. 
Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 














ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


NO. 8281—This is a fine builder, printed on heavy ma- 
nila tag stock with numbers in large bold type. There 
is a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0, with a 
supply of mathematical denominations. 


Put up in a strong box to stand constant handling. 
Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 


COUNTING BLOCKS 


NO. 8042—These are used for counting and also to 
teach form, size, comparison of volume, composition 
and division or analysis. The box contains 54 blocks 
of various sizes. In strong, polished wood box. Price, 
per box, $2.00. Mailing weight, 5 Ibs., 7 oz. 





PLASTELINE 
Always soft, plastic and ready to use. A modeling 
medium without dust, muss or unpleasant odor. Adapt- 
ed to all grades of work. May be used over again as 
often as desired. Made in 10 colors and _ white. 
Price of colors, per pound, 45 cents. 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST 
ADDRESS 





Boston 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 





New York 





CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


NO. 8274—These cut-to-shape letters serve various 
requirements. They give the child an exact image of 
the structural design of each letter, and may also be 
used as patterns for hand lettering. The letters are 
cut from heavy blue coated stock, and may also be 
used in sign making. Price, per box, 25 cents. 
Weight, 4 oz. 

















‘Milton Bradley. @ i 
SELF-VERI- bier | 
FYING WORK |! 


NO. 8086—Matching names of pictured objects, such 
as boy, dog, horse, etc., for beginners in reading. Pic- 
tures from famous paintings. Price, each, 25 cents. 
Weight 8 oz. 




















EMBECO WAX CRAYONS 


NO. 8100—Box contains eight high grade assorted 
colored crayons,—Red, Orange, Yellow, Blue, Violet, 
Brown and Charcoal Gray. Price, per box, 10c. Wt. 3 oz. 


LEO Sa hig Matsa: ith 


ee eee 
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ais MICTON BRADLEY CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.” 











BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


NO. 601—One of the most popular Water Color boxes 
made. Contains eight pans of semi-moist colors: Ali- 
zarine Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, Blue, Hooker's 
Green No. 1, Violet No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal Gray. 
A No. 7 brush with wooden handle is included. Price, 
per box, 50 cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 





COLORED STICKS 
NO. 102—1,000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 


1 to 5 inches, in paper box, Price, 40 cents. Wt. 10 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents. 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


NO. 8275—An innovation which the primary teacher 
will tind of greatest assistance in stimulating interest. 
The 32 wooden blocks are each printed on six sides. 
There are 150 simple words, including every part of 
speech and using every letter of the alphabet. 


The blocks are numberedeand key sentences are ar- 
ranged in the instruction booklet. By rotating any 
block in a sentence, a new word is inserted, and a 
great variety of combinations may thus be secured. 


Price, per box, 60 cents. Mailing weight 2 pounds. 











PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER 


NO. 8010—This set is very much like No. 8009, except 
that all small cards are printed in roman type instead 
of script. In practice it is customary to use the script 
cards for the first few months, after which the con 
tents of this box will be wanted. Price, per box, 30 
cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 








DRILL CARDS—NUMBER WORK 


NO. 8268—These cards are printed in large’ black 
numbers on strong tag stock. The set contains 45 
different tests in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, ranging from the simplest combinations to the 
more difficult problems, 


Securely boxed to insure long service despite much 
handling. Price, per box, 40 cents. Weight, 2 lbs. 








WOOD BEADS 


NO. 470-A—1,000, six assorted colors, % inch Beads 
in strong wood box. Price, $2.50. Weight, 2 lhbs.,8 oz. 


ADD POSTAGE 
FOR P. P. 
DELIVERY 
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Special Summer Course 
Moody Bible Institutes." 


Of exceptional value for pastors, 
teachers and Christian workers 
desiring better equipment for the 
varied lines of church and Sunday- 
school work. 


A strong attractive program. Instruction 
free of charge by the Institute’s regular 
teaching staff, alsodistinguished special in- 
structors. Institute summer course students 
testify to intellectual and spiritual refresh- 
ing and strengthening of great value. 





Rev. James M.Gray, D. D., 
President of the Institute 





Board and room per week, $9.35 per person, two in a 
room; $10.35 one in a room. Program withlist of in- 


Apply Early 
° structors and subjects mailed on request. Address, 
for Reservations Superintendent of Men, or of Women, 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


























Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers, 
(Demonstrations with Children.) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


1886 1924 

















VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE Summer Session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, 
six days per week, (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the 
summer vacation with study ata most reasonable expense, During the summer session there 
will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments : 
Arts and, Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
ing, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 





ce, L 





issi d@ High School and Elementary Subjects. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, prince ipals and supervisors, 
Accredited as a Standard Normal School by the State of Indiana, 
KXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00 ; Room 
rent $15.00 to $25.00 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00. 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-8, 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, - VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 











Primary Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School— August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS -—- I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—-Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 





| Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, 4th and 5th GRADE | 


METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 





Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. | 











SUMMER 


SESSION 


SIX WEEKS 





Methods for teachers and supervisors taught by Marie 
Claussenius, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
Nude Life, Outdoor Sketching, Posters, ete. also offered, 
‘Term: June 30to Aug. 8 ; tuition $40, GNuecessor Co ¢ hurch 
School of Art). For des scriptive Booklet address Dept. B. 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Layton Art Gallery 








Summer School 


for penmanship teachers, supervi- 
sors, penmen and engrossers. 
Special term begins July 7, 1924 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 14) 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 

Afternoon—Open house ‘for teach- 
ers, at Bureau of Education, head- 
quarters of N. E. A. and other organi- 
zations. 

THURSDAY, JULY 3. 

Evening—General program on “The 
Relation of Education to Government,” 
the subject to be discussed by distin- 
guished speakers from the viewpoints 
of Government, Organized Labor, Wo- 
men’s Organizations, and Classroom 
Teachers. 

FRIDAY, JULY 4. 

Morning—An early patriotic union 
service. At noon, at various patriotic 
shrines in and about the city, brief 
programs will be conducted, including 
music and an address by a prominent 
speaker. 


Dr. Ettinger Out 

By a vote of 6 to 1, the New York 
City Board of Education on April 
23 refused to re-elect as superin- 
tendent Dr. William L. Ettinger, on 
the ground that he had failed to co- 
operate with the Board. Dr. William 
J. O’Shea, associate superintendent, 
was chosen to fill his place. The ac- 
tion of the Board was the culmination 
of a five-year feud between Dr. Ettin- 
ger and Mayor Hylan. The superin- 
tendent had vigorously opposed certain 
appointments in the school system, on 
the basis that they were political in 
nature, and the mayor had been a bit- 
ter opponent of the Gary Plan which 
Dr. Ettinger wished to introduce. An- 
ticipating an attempt to oust the su- 
perintendent, a hundred educational 
and civic organizations had requested 
that he be retained. Consequently 
they regarded the outcome of the elec- 
tion as an example of the lengths to 
which the Board of Education would 
go, at the mayor’s dictation. The New 
York Herald Tribune predicted editor- 
ially that the public would signify at 
the next city election its resentment 
against Tammany tactics as affecting 
the schools. Dr. Ettinger would make 
no comment except the following: “I 
am glad to have had the support of the 
press, the professional classes, that is 
the teachers in the schools, and of the 
public in general.” The new superin- 
tendent, Dr. O’Shea, has been in the 
school system for thirty-six years. 
He was elected associate superintend- 
ent in 1918 at the time Dr. Ettinger 
was promoted to the superintendency. 


It may sound strange, but Mexico 
City is attracting more and more teach- 
ers and students from the United 
States each year. Both the summer 
courses at the National University of 
Mexico and the sightseeing trips at- 
tendant on these courses are proving 
increasingly popular. In location the 
Univeristy is 7000 feet above sea level, 
where the thermometer seldom rises 
above 63 degrees in the month of July 
and where rain is scarcely seen. The 
University is offering work for begin- 
ning, intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents of Spanish and will aid advanced 
research workers in their investiga- 
tions. For the American teacher of 
Spanish, classes in special methods will 
be given. The “tourist” feature is an 
attractive one, with many places of ar- 
tistic and historic note within conven- 
ient distances. The Ward Line offers 
a reduction in rates on its sea voyage 
which with its course through the blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream and the Gulf 
of Mexico, past tropic sights, aboard 
comfortable steamers with excellent 
service, is admittedly the most popular 
route to Mexico. The steamer “Mon- 
terey” of the above line is scheduled to 
sail June 28th and passengers on this 
will arrive in Mexico City two or three 
days before the opening sessions, 


To doubt the final victory of good is 
to dishonor God. 


June 1924 





Physical 
Education 


for Women 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post-graduate work 
for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners 
if registration warrants. Spec- 
ial courses in Therapeutic 
Exercises and School Health 
Problems; 


DANCING, GAMES, COACHING, APPA- 
RATUS WORK, NEW MATERIAL, EXHI- 
BITION SPECIALITIES, NOVELTY WORK. 


An exceptionally strong fac- 
ulty gives excellent courses. in 
all departments. School is ac- 
credited by State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction 
and by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

New gymnasium — splendidly 
equipped. Dormitory on 
grounds. Ideally located near 
parks and bathing beaches. 
Catalogue and full particulars 
on request, Address Registrar, 
Box N.I. 


Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 


5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 














DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
. 4 a ere 


Offers courses’ in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music | 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, etc. | 
Work based on best 
modern and_ educa- 
tional principles. Nu- — 
merous Lectures, Con- ff 
certs and Recitals. 
Excellent Boarding * 
Accommodations, Finest Conservatory in the West 
Teachers’ certificates, 

Diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment, 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 2, 1924. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., +» Detroit, Mich. 

















UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 
tage 
5 “JUNE 30, 1924 to AUGUST 8, 1924 


STUDY AND PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT COMBINED 


Courses are offered for graduate and undergraduate stu 
agate Subjects include Agriculture and Nature Study 
Algebra, siriimeticn Public School Art, Fine Arts, Commer’ 
Subjects, School Administration and Supervision Educa 
eal Psychology, Philosophy of Education, Educatic 
urements, High ‘School Administration, The Junior Hig : 
Mathematics, Methods of Tenchio€, Rural Education, E 
and Literature, Latin, French, Spanish, German, Expr 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Public School Music, vi} 
ith daa Science, Social Science, Physical Training. 
Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, Ex- 
cellent Library, Wholesome F: ‘ood, Thorough Instruction, Bx 
excelled Recreational Opportunities on ae e Champlain and 
in the Green and Adirondack Mountain 


Write for further information and eiuins bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
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4thand 5th GRADE METHODS 


June 24— SUMMER COURSE — August 1 
Course for Teachers—Conducted by Miss Elsie Wygant 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, 

Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
JUNE 30th TO AUGUST Sth 
Combine recreation with profitable study. Board and room 
$60.00. Tuition $5.00 per credit hour. On beautiful Lake 
Keuka. Send for bulletin. A.H. Norton, President. 
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the teacher and the pupils wear 
glad smiles when exams are over if 


Warp’s Review Books 


are used in preparation. They contain 
every 8th grade examination question issued in 
| Nebraska since 1910 with answers in simple lan- 
guage. Save preparing test questions, Outline 
8 review work. Cover entire fourteen subjects 
j required for 8th grade diploma. 


Try Them At Our Risk 


®@ Weare so sure that you will be delighted with these 
books that we will let you have them on trial. Simply 
check the books you want. Enclose 40c each for sin- 
gle copies. 35ceach for 4 or more. 80c each for 26 
p or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 
cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils 

club together and get the lower price. 


bay 
\ 


Le 


Wy WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


wr MUIINDEN,NEBR. 














THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for a dime. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No, 1—Collego, fine point; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic, 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 














OUR 
“HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS 


Is built to meet a special service— 
Not to meet a price. 


DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? 
That your blackboard trouble 
might not be blackboard trouble 
but crayon trouble? 


Try “Hygieia’” Dustless and you 
will have no more trouble with 
your blackboards. 


Insist on our products. They are 
the best. 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 











WATCH KNIFE 
AND CHAIN 


= GIVE 


Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 


case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment. i 











The London Vacation Course 


Teachers who are going abroad this 
summer, and desire to do professional 
work also, will be interested to 
know of the City of London Vacation 
Course in Education from July 26 to 
August 9. Enrolment entitles one to 
attend 24 lectures concerned with four 
subjects of study, in any one of three 
groups or chosen from among the three 
groups. The course for teachers of 
upper grades includes English, Geog- 
raphy, History, and Modern Educa- 
tional Theory and Its Application; 
that for teachers of intermediate 
grades deals with Geography and His- 
tory, English, Classroom Handwork 
and Simple Crafts, and Drawing and 
Design; and that for teachers of pri- 
mary pupils presents Individual Work, 
Music and Games, Language Training 
and Story Telling, and Handwork. 
All these will be in the hands of ex- 
perienced instructors. In _ addition, 
there will be a series of After-Lunchecn 
Addresses made by distinguished per- 
sons in various fields. Personally con- 
ducted visits will be made to the 
Houses of Parliament, Hampton Court, 
Windsor Castle, etc., and there will be 
“official services” for the teachers at 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Other recreational and edu- 
cational attractions are offered, in- 
cluding visits to the great British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley, a suburb 
of London. Members of the Vacation 
Course may be housed at one or the 
other of two leading hotels near the 
school headquarters, their accommoda- 
tion (room and meals) being included 
in the total cost of the course which is 
$82.00. The fee for the course alone, 
but including luncheons at the hotel, is 
$46.00. An extremely attractive pros- 
pectus of the course may be had by 
writing to: Hugh W. Ewing, M. A., 
Secretary, City of London Vacation 
Course, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


Nickels and Dimes 


The school children of New York 
City were asked to bring in nickels and 
dimes as contributions to the fund for 
rebuilding Louvain University Li- 
brary, which was destroyed by the 
Germans in 1914—and the total 
amount collected was $38,000! Out- 
side of New York City, in the same 
state, the elementary schools, high 
schools, and normal schools have sub- 
scribed handsomely. In New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Ohio, over 
500 groups of students have become in- 
terested. .The great universities are 
raising thousands of dollars through 
their alumni. 

When it was proposed that this 
great library, one of the finest in the 
world, should be rebuilt by Americans, 
Cardinal Mercier said that it would 
mean much more to the Belgian nation 
if it should be done by the schools of 
the United States, as a permanent me- 
morial to all their graduates who gave 
their lives in the World War. Already 
$400,000 of the necessary $1,000,000 
has been raised, but the remainder is 
urgently needed so that construction 
may not have to halt, and so that the 
great building may be completed before 
its dedication in August, 1925, the 
500th anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Louvain. Every 
school that contributes is entitled to 
have a stone in the building engraved 
with its insignia and with the number 
of its graduates who served in the War 
and the number who were killed. 

It is of interest to note that the re- 
creating of the Louvain Library is in 
charge of a distinguished firm of 
American architects, Warren and Wet- 
more. The books lost in the destruction 
of the library are being replaced, so 
far as this is possible, from the li- 
braries of Germany. 

From the statement above as to the 
New York City schools, it will be seen 
that small contributions, as well as 
large ones, to this cause are welcomed. 
Money orders and checks should be 
sent to: J. P. Morgan & Co., Treas- 
urers Louvain Fund, 23 Wall St., New 
York City. 
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Have You Faith 


in Yourself ? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession— 
don’t you feel that you could establish yourself in a position 
of greater responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better fi- 
nancial future if you had a good, practical musical educa- 
tion instead of merely knowing how to play one instrument? 


If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, Composi- 
tion, Orchestration—if you could play some other instrument like 
Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, ete. Have you sufficient faith in 
yourself to try to improve musically and at the same time financially 
as well? Will you take advantage of our free offer for four lessons 
which we offer to readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ab- 
solutely free of charge in the hope that they may be the means of 
starting you upon a career which will pay dividends in increased 
cash earnings, earnings which you couldn’t possibly obtain under 
your present condition? 


We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have started 
thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—be- 
came intensely interested when they saw how practical and how ex- 
tremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they were profi- 
cient on another instrument or had a fine, practical knowledge of har- 
a and—they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFES- 
SION. 


They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—big- 
ger things—more profitable things—and they did. Have you the faith to 
do better things—bigger things—more profitable things in music—if so 
sign the coupon to-day. It costs you nothing and you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is 
the thief of opportunity as well as of time, and there is no time like the 
present to get busy and make money. Select the course you want and 
sign coupon NOW. 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Piano Teachers. 


Normal Piano Course 3» snerwood. 


Harmony ith ameissnt Ran Pete 
position and Orchestration. 

Public School Music by Frances #. clark. 

Sight Singing and Ear Training 1» r. s. stiven. 
Choral Conducting »v Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon, 


America’s greatest teacher of the Cornet. 
ioli 
Violin 
oe 
Mandolin 


oe 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 
: by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 
Guitar tention to fingering. 


Reed Organ 


Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 
<= G00D FOR FOUR FREE LESSONSS——"""*"*"** 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 956 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. | 


by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, pupil 
of Dancla. 


by Samuel Siegel, World’s most eminent mandolinist. 
Includes transposition and editing. 


Special at- 


by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known teacher 
and organist. 











Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
ET COTTE COTTE TTT TCT CET CC OTCTCCTOCE PT TOTCOCRTTOTIT Me caxcevacesvacgucesd 
a AR A errr rr rr rrrrrrrrerr errr tir treet 
Ga oa baldee ade eo a Ga duntadadd de ceee Ceredentcaiecencemeeeos Stabe vcsdcccccccvenceses 
Me SINE TRO AMB Css cccedicnrcecdandadccnsecesaceataadapcoceccectaqscecetanas (Course) 
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101 Famous Poems 


S ELDOM can good 
prose stir the minds 
of children as can 
poetry, with its rhythm 
and stately phrasing. 
And so, more and more, 
poetry is being used 
in school instruction. 


The “101 Famous Poems” isa most remarkable collection 
at a very low price—25 cents. In it are poems of every 
type, the best works of all those best known to fame. 
Shakespeare, and Allan Seeger, Kipling and Longfellow, 
and all the best that have so stirred men’s hearts. 


In the back is a Prose Supplement with Lincoln's letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, Gettysburg Address, Declaration of Independence, etc. 
Handy pocket size, photo of each author— 














We also publish: a tremendous value for a small cost. 
101 Bes Songs 
Everyday Songs PRICES: 2 age seg 


THE CABLE CO., . 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


Ghe LITTLE GIANT | 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- |'~ 
ed to any and all electric ——_. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Two new books of untold help to the teacher of arithmetic 





Number Helps 
LOCKHART, ELDREDGE, and BROWN 


Teachers endorse this attractive book. The material has been success- 
fully used with thousands of children in beginning number work. It in- 
cludes rimes, songs, games, sense-training exercises, and progress tests 
to be used by teachers of kindergartens and the first four grades, 


The New Methods in Arithmetic 
EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 


This book is for teachers and normal-school students, and deals in a 
modern way with the problems of the arithmetic classroom. It gives 
practical aid in training toward the best methods of instruction. 


Write for information 


Rand McNally & Company 
(Dept. F-98) 














CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 ks If you T. attend no Mi M you get my large eee | E 














each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, book entitled “STAMMERING, ~ Origin andthe Adva 

both $2.00; complete. discussions $3.00 per thousand Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition cee 

words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
Cedar Falls, lowa best schoolfor stammerers in the world. Write today. d 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. lastitute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs” 

A work under the above title has 
been prepared by a specially selected 
staff of sixteen eminent specialists un- 
der the supervision of Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is published by the Childrens 
Foundation, a new organization of 
which Lewis E. Meyers is founder and 
president and Lorne W. Barclay vice- 
president. In this, its first important 
public contribution, the Foundation 
undertakes to review and to interpret 
present-day knowledge pertaining to 
child nature and to the well-being and 
education of children. 

Most ‘of those who are in immediate 
contact with children, fashioning their 
intellect, molding their character, and 
influencing their physical development, 
have little acquaintance with the vast 
volume of data bearing on child life, 
child well-being, child education, which 
an army of investigators is securing 
at home and abroad. Indeed, only the 
exceptional teacher, parent, social 
worker or layman has the time or fa- 
cility to assimilate even a part of the 
technical studies which are being con- 
ducted on vital matters affecting the 
welfare of the young. The fruits of 
such research are too long delayed in 
becoming an effective influence in the 
home, the school, and the community 
at large. In The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs the Childrens Founda- 
tion makes available for practical use 
and application by parents, teachers, 
guardians, social workers, administra- 
tors and legislators, the conclusions of 
recent researches and thoroughly au- 
thenticated experiments and experi- 
ences in the training and education of 
children. 

A Publication Fund has been estab- 
lished for the purposes of meeting a 
portion of the actual cost of producin 
this study. No profit will be derive 
from the distribution of the volume, 
but the Publication Fund will make it 
possible to distribute the book more 
widely than otherwise could be done. 
The Childrens Foundation will, there- 
fore, provide a copy, postage prepaid, 
to any person subscribing one dollar to 
the Publication Fund of the Childrens 
Foundation. Requests will be filled 
in the order of receipt by the Chil- 
drens Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Swiss Summer Courses 


The annual session of Summer 
School and lectures on Current Inter- 
national Problems at the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, will be held 
from July 19 to September 10. The 
Language and Literature course, which 
is subdivided into three series of two 
weeks each, given between July 19 and 
August 30, will include the study of 
classical and modern literature, his- 
tory of art, a literary analysis of se- 
lected passages, phonetics and denota- 
tion and connotation of French words 
and phrases. 

The students are grouped according 
to their native languages and the 
classes are made up of about eight 
members who have approximately the 
same knowledge of French. Illustrated 
lectures, social evenings, and excur- 
sions on Wednesdays in the afternoon 
and all day on Saturdays in the beauti- 
ful surroundings of Geneva and near- 
by alpine realms help to make these 
vacation courses an altogether benefi- 
cial and interesting experience. The 
tuition fee for the French course and 
the practical classes and lectures on 
international affairs is $24.00 for the 
entire series and comfortable board 
and lodging may be secured in private 
homes for about $2.00 a day. 

Lausanne, another university town 
on the Lake of Geneva, is arranging va- 
cation courses, for the period July 17 
—August 27, devoted particularly to 
the study of ‘the French language and 
modern French literature. Sir imilar 
social, excursion and residential advan- 
tages are also available there and the 
fee for the entire series is 120 Swiss 
francs. For further information ad- 
dress: Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New 





York City. 
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TEACHING 
CHARTS 


of National Reputation 
PHYSIOLOGY 


McCONNELL’S ANATOMICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AND HYGIENE CHART. Lithographed in ful! 
colors; based on Gray’s Anatomical Works ; covers 
the subjects thoroughly. Prepared by W. B. Jame- 
son, M.D. 20 pages, 32x44 inches. On heavy map 
paper, edges bound with muslin. Price with ad- 

justable steel stand or folding wall- aacket, $12.00 
Same, mounted on cloth .......s.ee0.++ sees $18.00 


PRIMARY READING 


McCONNELL’S PRIMARY READING CHART. 
23 pages of Primary Reading, word and object 
method combined, 7 pages of Phonics. 7 pages of 
Primary Arithmetic, 2 pages of Primary Drawing, 
1 Page of Penmanship. Lithographed large and 
clear on strong paper edged with linen. 40 pages, 
82x44inches, price with adjustable steel stand or 
folding wall bracket.....cccccssss-corescces $10.50 


A. B.C. PRIMARY CHART. 48 pages of Alphabet 
and Primary Reading, Primary Numbers and 
Script. The most primary chart made. Pages 
22x22; large clear type. Price with stand or 
RAMOS 6 scdbaase seansseeauhpenweessenessscoscd $8.50 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


McCONNELL’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CHART. 
An effective and most attractive means of present- 
ing first principles of Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication and Division. Lithographed in f ull colors, 
82 pages, 32x44 inches, edged with cloth. Price 
with adjustable steel stand or folding va oe 


Poem ree ee reer erase rsereressesesssesesseseeee® 


The above charts are in use throughout the 
country. Order now. Prices include postage. If 
not entirely satisfied your money will be refunded 
without question. Descriptive circulars ef any 
of these charts sent upon request. 


MCCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. 1, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 


We make the most widely used school maps in 
America. If you history or geography maps, 
send for our 16 page descriptive booklet, listing 
10 distinct. sets and over 100 single maps. 


MEDALS. CLASS PINS AND RINGS 
om SN 









e Sitver PlateDoz. $1.50 -15c. each 
Gold Filled “ $259 -25c. each 
Sterling Sil ~ $3.09 30c. each 

} Rolled Gold “ — $3.99 -5Uc. each 
Solid Gold * 15199 S150 each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE: CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST.. NEW YORK 


Safe delivers guaranteed. 
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No. N9O jo. N894 5 
10k. Gatdst-tohok Gold $2 2 slo. Gold $6.60) 
14k. Gold $7.95 0m 


Ster. Silver 75cjlqk. Gold 3. 30 
S TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
” Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
jeges enables us to t 
on highest qual uality jroo goers ores pry 
i pubris how. 
inglatest styles of C Pins, Clap Rings. Med. 
js tatest sty’ 2 10 tial ee J 
Sodaggeh pode Ster. Silver a1. 45 


r? Com- 
Tenement eeitatione, Calling for sam ee of Engraved Com 


CHAS:S. STIFFT “anuracturern 
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REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 
criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 


tory circulars, Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin,O. *( Former editor The Editor). 


PREZ CLASS PINS Discnterion. wo catloes 


(9@ FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 

Bote Gold Plate, 40 — each or $4, Pate 
UNION EMBLEM CO,, 858 Greiner Bldg., Pa. 
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Smiths 
Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments. 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass. 
They are excellent for weekly tests. 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of pigeon and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books, each subject 40c 


Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dozen or more 





















Write 
for this 
Catalog 

of 
Subjects 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By ©. S. Palmer, B. L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has _ been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal tests in any examinations. 
Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12/2 per 
cent Discount; 41 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how » proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupils What ques- 
tions to as What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
, — x a at the bottom of each page for 

teachers age for > __ree 
Price vot the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S, 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
65O LANGUAGE SHEETS 
METIC SHEETS 
5 GRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3% x oe Totes’. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 6 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy ond they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. e card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the, signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es. Price 12c per doz.; 3 doa., 35c, Send. 12c for 
sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


li7SenecaSt.  Buffalo,NY. 
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How to Pass Examinations 


USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 
We publish past Examinations with Ans- 
wers., Study these earefully and you will 
pass any Teachers Examination or Civil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Or. Draper. filinois. 
Here are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they a 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 














Exai ITH ith A 28 
8 years of exam ad n Quam mo with ane. > 128 
4 Years of Exam. in EOGRAPHY,* Ans. <2) 
oO yoars of 4 ° pit terry wim Ams. 3 
20 Years of Exam: i he AVI OS RNMENT, Tit Ane: 35 

20 Years of Exam. in HISTORY, with Ans. <3) 
38 Years of Exam. in sear OMP., with Ane: 3 
0 Years of Exam. in LAW with Ans, .3' 
20 Years of Exam. in Sie, with Ans. .30 
20 Years of Exam. in R with Ans. 38 
0 Years of Exam. in with Ans. .3 
4 Years ot Exam. in erat with Ans. .25 
2 ¥eere Setar Hee Tih Ane: 328 
4 Years of Exam. in SC saree ss ECONOMY, with Ans Ane. 38 
4 Years of Exam: in BOT - with Aue, [28 
Margene gn to all problems. “toctads Shay von $4.90 
$4.90), Pee Stas Docteele id for $2 $2.80, many ten of the 
or 
Yor $2.00," If ordering Mor Class Use-- els 


28 coms. each, 
all Publishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Boulder Memorial Given 
by Children 


The teacher hears a great deal about 
“motivation.” Motivation does much 
in teaching the common branches, and 
it can do much in instilling virtues. 
Thus thinking, Miss Annie G. Crouch 
then Superintendent of Schools of 
Wabaunsee County, Kansas, decided 
that in no way could patriotism be bet- 
ter developed among pupils than by a 
concrete expression of their gratitude 
to veterans of the World War. 

Remembering that great granite 
boulders were scattered over the 
prairie land of the county, Miss Crouch 
decided that one of them, erected on 
the court house grounds at the county 
seat, and bearing a bronze tablet, 
would be a worthy memorial for the 
children to present. She found that 
the cost would be only about $170.00, 
including the stone-cutter’s labor and 
the tablet, for the county engineer and 
other citizens would see to having the 
boulder moved. The cost, distributed 
among 3000 children, would mean an 
average contribution of about five cents. 
Many, no doubt, would give more. 

The superintendent secured the sup- 
port of the teachers, and in her school 
visitation she always spoke of the 
soldiers and of the Childrer’s Memo- 
rial. The dedicatory exercises were 
held on a Sunday afternoon in June 
in the little town of Alma. Governor 
Allen of Kansas was present and par- 
ticipated in a parade in which marched 
school children, the American Legion 
Post, Spanish-American and Civil War 
veterans, and the county bands. The 
program began with music. Super- 
intendent E. B. Gift, one of the leading 
educators of the state, said: “The time 
will come when the rocks of a thou- 
sand years will crumble away; how- 
ever, the patriotism of these children 
will live and go on.” He then called 
the: roll of the twenty fallen heroes 
and responses were made by twenty 
young people from different sections of 
the county. Briefly, each told of the 
life of the hero that his community 
claimed. 

Governor Allen said that he had ded- 
icated many memorials, but that this 
children’s service was the most im- 
pressive of all. He gloried in the 
deeds of the American soldiers. When 
the Memorial was unveiled, the people 
beheld a rugged granite boulder, with 
a handsome satin-finished bronze tab- 
let bearing this inscription: 


Erected by the School Pupils 
of Wabaunsee County in 
Honor of All Our Boys Who 
Entered the World War, 
and in Loving Memory of 
Those Who Made the Su- 
preme Sacrifice. 
Below were the names of the boys who 
had given to their country “the last 
full measure of devotion.” 

While the bands played, the smaller 
children presented white carnations to 
the parents of the dead soldiers. Then 
came the salute by a firing squad, fol- 
lowed by the bugle “Taps.” The great 
gathering dispersed, feeling that lofty 
patriotism had been instilled in the 
hearts of young and old alike. 


Educational Service Bureau 


The National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, maintains an Educational Ser- 
vice Bureau for the benefit of super- 
intendents, principals and _ teachers. 
Leon N. Neulen is the director. The 
objects of the Service are: 

(1) To assist in working out effec- 
tive ways of presenting school facts 
and school problems to the public. 
(2) To furnish information relating 
to the sources and uses of teaching de- 
vices, educational posters, films and 
slides. (3) To encourage and promote 
a wider use of scientific, pedagogical 
posters in our schools. (4) To aid 
teachers and pupils in securing good 
illustrative material for classroom use. 
Circulars of information will be sent 
on request. 


Laziness travels so slowly that pov- 
erty soon overtakes him. 
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$1400 TO $3000 YEAR 


MEN---WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 


7 Franklin Institute 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS — CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. , Dent. m208, 
CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS INCOME TAX AUDITORS /“ gina RocneernN. Y 


of charge (1) a full de ptr stion 
Life Positions Steady Work A me aff ect po osition checked i relow 


tions; (3) "Free copy. of Mustrate 4 
book, “Government Positions | an 


o > tof he 
o Ge om! (4) ist. of the 
U.S. Government Jobs now obtainable 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS Pe pr iment Jobe paw ebininet 
me ho » eo eition way 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country ts) checked below. — 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- ° Railwa 
ence is unnecessary, and political infl is not ° Post O Clerk. . ( aes. -§ it +44] 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS vi aMalt (Carrier. * (31800-3 


00- 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it Clerk at Washington, D.C. ($1140- 
today—now, at once. 4 ($2040-$3000) 


00 IT NO 


result in your getting a big paid United 7 
States Government Job. Vs 


al Clerk ($1600-$2300) 








..Income Tax Auditor. . 
'—This investment of two cents of Name 
for a postage stamp may 


Address. ......- . 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print ‘Plainty 
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Gold Medal Products 


and Their Classroom Uses 
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Van The list is long and distinguished, with a widely " 
) € varied application to class-room needs. By way ye 


of reminder : 


“CRAYOLA” CRAYON, universally the child’s 
choice, does everything that any wax crayon aims to 
do, but does it better. Has the widest color-range 
—46 colors, including the Munsell hues. 
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“ARTISTA” WATER COLOR, in hard cakes and 
semi-moist pans, raises the class-room standards 
without effort by virtue of its quality. 

“PERMA” PRESSED CRAYON is the ideal de- 
sign and color medium for intermediate grades and 
junior high schools as well as high schools. 
“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON, for tones in flat 
compositions and in combination with other medi- 
ums, such as pen and colored inks. 

“SPECTRA” PASTEL CRAYON, for misty soft- 
ness, like summer clouds and autumn haze. 


LECTURERS’ COLORED SQUARES, the ideal 
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a J attention medium for the teacher. ,! 
e). 4 the boy in the back seat is with you. Py ! 
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: : Samples and color charts on request. : 
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Make your vacation memorable— 

















Cee 7 
Price with case, $25 Ee 3 
Takes pictures 24 x 3% Z 
Uhe new 
Ready-Set 


~it's fool proof | a 



































A fool-proof camera! No com- 
plicated mechanism to mix you 
up and spoil your pictures. Has 
a fool-proof, self-adjusting shut- 
ter. No more worry about focus- 
ing either. In short, everything 
to help you get good pictures 
every time. A wonderful, scien- 
tific invention that adds to the 
fun of taking pictures. ' 


The Royal Paln— 
Bermuda 


And when it comes 
to film— 


Ansco Speedex Film is worth 
trying out in your camera. Gets 
you good pictures in deeper shade 
and brighter sunlight. ‘Cloudy 
day, bright day, Ansco gets them 
either way.” Try it and compare 
it with film you’ve been using. See 
if it doesn’t give you more fun from 
your camera. 





ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
Fits any camera 


It’s easy to get good 
pictures with 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS &SPEEDEX FILM 














that means an Ansco Ready-Set Camera 


Vacation!—what anticipations you have. What an opportunity 
to see and study the ways of living of other people. 


Make this year’s vacation the happiest of your life. That means 
an Ansco Ready-Set Camera as your traveling companion to bring 
back with you pictures that recall a multitude of joyous recollections 
—a never-failing memory-refresher for the future, a means of shar- 
ing the pleasures of your summer-time travels with your friends. 


What you want is good clear photographs—not a collection 
of fuzzygraphs and spoiled pictures from some hard-to-operate 
camera. This is why, out of the entire Ansco line, we recommend the 
Ready-Set. 


The Ansco Ready-Set Camera makes picture-taking easy. It’s 
fool-proof. For instance, take the matter of focusing the average 
camera. Half the time you forget to set the focus at the right stop, 
or you estimate the distance incorrectly, and all you get for your 
pains is fuzzygraphs. So we abolished the trouble-making focuser 
entirely and set the Ready-Set at a universal focus. It is absolutely 
impossible to make a mistake. 


And so it goes. We have developed a fool-proof self-adjusting 
shutter without any complicated mechanism to mix you up. Another 
invention is our new Ansco finder—every single detail that you see 
in this finder will be in the picture. 
Turn the Ready-Set over on its side 
and the finder turns, too. 


So should you go into unexplored 
fields this vacation, or enjoy yourself in 
any unusual way, take a Ready-Set 
along. Don’t run the risk of getting 
nothing but failures. Get an Ansco 
Ready-Set. It gets the pictures every 
time. Puts a lot of new fun into the 
game. Makes it merely a matter ef 
pressing the trigger. 





p---—-------------- 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., 

Binghamton, 
My dealer didn’t have the new Ansco Speedex Film so I’m sending: 
0 One dollar for four rolls (3 rolls if size is 3% x 4% or larger). 


SREP REMORSE Sicisiniebs nd 0ssss nen aah ebaesarsedesccsalebeabes eatbeeodee 


C Also please send me your free illustrated camera catalog showing the new 
Ready-Set Camera. 
I would probably buy Ansco Film and Cameras if they were sold by: 
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EASY STEPS in COMMON LAW 


By Nanette B. PAun, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every Ameri ther to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap: let it lettee ht in schools, ie seminaries. end 
in Colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books and in almanacs.- Lincoln 
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UPON ITSELF OR UPON ANOTHER BEING 


Tl to the Lawas Dersons 


Cc 
Persons are either Natural or Artificial and 
designated by a name. 


Middle names are not important. 


of natural persons organized for the 
set forth na Charter granted by the 


Charter states the Name 
is known and the Rules under which it must 


S 








JOHN :T:- 


LAW IS A RULE IMPOSED BY ONE BEING 


Common Law deals with Human Deings known 


Natural persons include all human beings who 
are physically alive, mentally sound, and politically” 
free. Their names consist of a Christian and a 
Surname such as John Smith or Mary Brown. 


Arrtificial persons or Corporations are Groups 
purpose Clearly 
tate. The 


by which the Corporation 


conduct the business for which it was created. 
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NOTE: SEE PAGE 87 FOR EXPLANATION OF THIS POSTER. 
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Educational Reaction—Fight It! 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


| URING the past decade we Americans have been 
going forward rapidly in educational matters. 
In increasing teachers’ salaries and improving 
the social and physical conditions under which 
they work we have made greater progress than 
had been made during the preceding century. 
i We have taken great strides in the development 

R of more convenient and sanitary school build- 
: ings and equipment of every kind. Apparently 
there has been almost universal approval of 
the educational program we have been following. In the last 
ten years the writer has heard men and women of many dif- 
ferent callings and varying positions in American life express 
themselves as heartily appreciative of the progress being made 
in the teaching profession and in the betterment of school fa- 
cilities. But just now there are signs of reaction in all sections 
of the country. One hears and reads of movements that are 
getting under way to reduce teachers’ salaries and put a stop 
to school-building and school-equipment programs. “We have 
had expansion enough to last for fifty years,” said one speaker 
at a recent convention of chambers of commerce. 
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it is significant that four or five years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was intensely active in pro- 
moting every movement looking toward the elevation of the 
profession of teaching and the enlargement and improvement 
of facilities. But at the present moment it looks as if local 
chambers of commerce were about to take a stand against every 
enterprise which makes heavy demands upon public resources. 
To quote another speaker at a meeting of business leaders: 
“We must cut taxes to the bone. We are making it almost im- 
possible now for any business to:survive. We must impress 
upon people that there is a limit to public expenditures; when 
they get beyond a certain point we will drain the very sources 
from which funds can be secured to meet the expense of public 
activities.” 

The most amazing signs are coming from organizations like 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The title of this corporation suggests that it is devoted to the 
promotion of every movement designed to establish more firmly 
the profession of teaching and to provide facilities adequate 
for an expanding educational program. But in the report of 
the Foundation for 19238, its president, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
—with the endorsement apparently of his board of directors— 
condemns the developments that have been taking place in ele- 
mentary and secondary education (and to some extent in higher 
education as well). He advises that we return to the type of 
educational curriculum that was in vogue in an earlier day. If 
we were to do this we could reduce the cost of education from 
the kindergarten clear through the university. 


RESIDENT PRITCHETT maintains that the cost of educa- 

tion has been advancing so rapidly and enormously that the 
public cannot pay the bills. The way out of the difficulty, as 
he sees it, is to prune the course of study so that it will con- 
tain but a part of the material now found in the curricula of 
the elementary school, high school, and college. President 
Butler of Columbia University, a former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is even more emphatic than Dr. 
Pritchett in his condemnation of present tendencies in educa- 
tion. President Butler says that we have departed entirely 
from a sound course of study; we have a smattering of many 
things but no thorough training in anything. He, too, is 
alarmed at the mounting expenses of public education, and he 
warns the public that if they do not return to a simpler cur- 
riculum the whole educational structure will collapse under 
its own weight. 

It is certain that teachers who believe in our present edu- 
cational program and in the plans we have in view for the fu- 
ture will be called upon during the next few years to defend 
their faith. The enemy is already at the gate, and behind him 
are great, organized financial resources. In the ranks of the 
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enemy there are some conscientious persons who believe that 
we are headed for the rocks educationally because we are 
teaching so many different subjects as to develop a scatter- 
brained race. This term “scatter-brained” has been used often 
recently to describe the product of present-day schools. 


wrt facts and considerations have led to enrichment of 
the curriculum and expansion of our educational program 
in every direction? The chief motive has been the outcome of 
an investigation into conditions abroad. There are some coun- 
tries in the Old World in which the schools have not changed 
their curriculum or their methods as social conditions have 
changed. What has happened to those countries? They have 
lagged behind in the progress of civilization, or broken down 
completely. There is probably no exception to this statement, 
which may seem very sweeping to some readers; but it is true 
that nations whose schools have continued, generation after 
generation, to follow the type of curriculum that President 
Pritchett and President Butler apparently endorse, occupy an 
inferior position to-day among the nations of the world, and 
some of them are headed straight for oblivion. 

Then, too, there have been more profound economic, politi- 
cal, and sociological changes in America during the past 
twenty-five years than there had been for many centuries in 
most other countries. The world has never seen so tremendous 
a revolution in manner of life as that which has taken place in 
the United States during the last quarter of a century. 


GTUDENTS of the problem realize that the schools of a na- 

tion must keep abreast of the sociological, economic, and 
social changes that take place, or the nation will go down to 
ruin. History proves this. Most educational leaders hold that 
pupils of to-day must be prepared to adjust themselves ef- 
fectively to the complex social environment in which they 
will be plunged when they leave school; and all the new sub- 
jects that have been introduced into the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and the college have been in- 
troduced for the purpose of (1) giving young people insight in- 
to, and understanding of, contemporary life and (2) developing 
in them skill to adapt themselves to this life. 

It is remarkable that President Pritchett and others who 
stand with him in hostility to our present-day educational work, 
are (apparently) not familiar with the results of a vast amount 
of investigation made in our country during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Research has proved, as fully as anything of 
the kind can be proved, that a young person who is kept on 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, writing, algebra, geometry, Lat- 
in, French, and German, with some textbook geography and 
history, cannot use the so-called “mental discipline” received 
in school, in solving the problems of everyday life encountered 
in the world outside the classroom. The men who constructed 
courses of study a hundred years ago determined to “train the 
mind” through studies that had little relation to the situations 
in daily life. Evidently there are left among us some people 
who still believe in this doctrine, even though experience and 
psychological investigation have shown it to be fallacious. The 
doctrine that the study of algebra, for instance, will help any 
person, even indirectly, to understand his social or natural en- 
vironment and adjust himself thereto is, in the light of modern 
research, absurd. The same principle applies to every formal 
study. 

Those who are familiar with the outcome of psychological 
investigation and who have studied the changes that are tak- 
ing place in our social life have urged that instead of adhering 
to the formal course of study typical of the old-time school, we 
ought to eliminate from all formal subjects every topic which 
does not relate directly to some phase of contemporary life. 
Nothing that has persisted on the supposition that it would be 
valuable in “disciplining mental faculties” ought to be re- 
tained. Not only should we do this; we should enrich the 
course of study, from kindergarten to university, with a view 

(Continued on page gg) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Washington, the Nation’s Capital 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 





Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 





© Buckingham 
The home of the Pan-American Union 


tances, broad thoroughfares, beautiful 
parks, dignified public buildings, and no- 
ble statues, is set on the wooded slopes of the 
northern bank of the placid Potomac 
and is encircled by the hills of Mary- 


W ASHINGTON, city of magnificent dis- 





form to the standard set in 
1791 and again in 1902. 

The Capitol, Washington 
Monument, and Lincoln Me- 
morial are on the main axis 
of the city. On this line is 
to be built a bridge, com- 
memorative of our country’s 
heroic dead. It will span 
the Potomac and connect 
Washington with Arlington 
Cemetery. 

The Capitol is at the east 
end of the axis. It is noted for 
its commanding situation, 
majestic proportions, dig- 
nity, and beauty. Its crown- 
ing glory is its dome, which 
has taken its place among 
the half-dozen great domes 
of the world. In describing his return to the 
city after one of his tramps, John Burroughs 
wrote: “Of all the sights of Washington that 
will survive longest in my memory is the vision 
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The Library of Congress 


Room may be entered from the north door of 
the rotunda; and Statuary Hall and the Hall of 
Representatives, from the south door. The east 
door leads to the portico, where the President 
takes the oath of office on inaugura- 
tion day; and the west door, to the 





land. Washington, the nation’s cap- 
ital, city of history, romance, re- 
search, science, art, politics, and di- 
plomacy, is the meeting place of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

It is there that the National Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual 
meeting this summer. Teachers who 
have never visited Washington will 
thus have an excellent opportunity to 
spend some time after the convention 
in intelligent study of the history and 
governmental activities of their own 
capital. 

The city of Washington was started 
with a plan. It was originally laid 
out by Major Pierre L’ Enfant, a 
French engineer, under the direction 
of George Washington. For a hun- 
dred years after the death of our first 
President, its growth was haphazard and piece- 
meal. Finally in 1902 Senator McMillan re- 
ported to the Senate a plan for the develop- 
ment of the park system of the District, and 
for the location of government buildings. This 
plan was based on the century-old plan of 
L’ Enfant, though adapted to new and en- 
larged conditions. To-day the Commission of 
Fine Arts, which is in charge of the future de- 
velopment of the capital, is vitally concerned 
that as the city grows it shall continue to con- 
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west entrance, where a fine panoramic 
view of the city may be obtained. 

Here one catches a glimpse of the 
towering shaft of white marble and 
granite erected to the memory of “the 
Father of his Country.” It dominates 
the District of Columbia, and has a 
different aspect for almost every hour 
of the day. Sunshine, shadows, 
clouds, mist, and searchlight give it 
an ever-changing character. It is over 
five hundred feet high. An elevator 
carries passengers to the top of the 
monument, from which a marvelous 
view of the surrounding country may 
be obtained. 

Beyond the monument, at the west 





The South Portico and original front of the White House 


of that great dome rising cloud-like above the 
hills.” 

A good way to approach a study of the Cap- 
itol is to begin with the rotunda, which is an 
immense circu- 
lar hall rising 
from floor’ to 
dome. The Sen- 
ate Chamber 
and the Su- 
preme Court 
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Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 
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Washington—the city beautiful—from Arlington Cemetery 


end of the axis and near the Potomac, 
is the Lincoln Memorial. It is a white 
marble temple set on an eminence and 
surrounded by open spaces. John Hay, Lin- 
coln’s secretary and biographer, desired such 
a location, for he said: “His monument should 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Value of Educational Tests to the Teacher 


Instructor in Measurements, City Normal School, Rochester, 


WO wishes are being expressed by 
teachers all over the country at this 
time of year: “I wish I knew how my 
work really compares with the work of 
other teachers in this grade,” and “I 
wish I had known at the beginning of the year 
the special needs of these children as I see 
them now.” Necessarily, school results lack 
definiteness. As the teacher looks back there 
seems to be a haziness about the work at the 
beginning of the term, and she asks herself, 
“Just where was this class when it came to 
me?” There is also a haziness about the work 


By RENA C. STEBBINS 


INTERPRETING CLASS SCORES 


To answer the question, “How does the work 
of my grade in these subjects compare with 
the work of the average grade in these sub- 
jects?” we are first interested in our class av- 
erage in each subject. The best average for 
this consideration is the median, or “middle 
score.” The teacher’s task is to compare the 
median of her class in each subject with the 
standard score in that subject. The following 
is a table showing the results of a slow 5-A 
Grade in the City Normal School at the end of 
the term: 

TABLE I,—COMPARISON OF 
MEDIAN SCORES WITH THE 





120%, 


110% 


STANDARD SCORES 


Median Score Standard 
Cc. N. School 5-A2 Score 


Reading 42.3 48.0 
Addition 80.2 26.1 
Subtraction 25.3 23.1 
Multiplication 22.7 23.4 
Division 21.3 21.7 
Problems 56.8 63.5 
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Spelling 35.5 42.8 


By comparing the median 
score with the standard score 
in that subject, the teacher 
can see in which subjects 
her grade fails to do as well 
as the average, and in which 
subjects her grade does bet- 
ter than the average. How- 
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ever, this is a limited com- 











Fig. I.—-Class Medians Expressed as Percentages of Standards—Grade 5-A, 


at the end of the term, and again she queries, 
“Just where are these children that are now 
leaving me?” 

Educational tests can help to answer these 
questions. Supervisors have long been using 
standard tests to determine the effectiveness of 
teaching in the grades under their care. Never- 
theless, much of the value of educational tests 
must be lost in the hands of supervisors. The 
tendency has been to let the results lie “on file 
in the office.” The business of interpreting re- 
sults, of diagnosing difficulties, and of apply- 
ing remedial measures belongs to the teacher 
and can give her untold aid in the improving of 
her own teaching. 


A TESTING PROGRAM 


The most useful standard measurements for 
the classroom teacher are the tests in skill sub- 
jects. There are two reasons for this: First, 
if the teacher can be sure that the child has the 
fundamental skills in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic, she need not fear for his acquisi- 
tion of the broader, informational matter of lit- 
erature, history, and geography; second, the 
educational tests in the skill subjects which 
are on the market at present are much more 
definite and satisfactory than the tests of con- 
tent studies. 

At the Rochester City Normal School, we 
have found a useful and practical group of tests 
for the middle grades to be: Silent Reading, 
Thorndike-McCall; Arithmetic Fundamentals, 
Woody, Series A; Arithmetic Problems, Buck- 
ingham; Spelling, Ayres. 

After the tests are administered, scored, and 
tabulated, the teacher is ready to carry out the 
valuable part of the program: the study of the 
results of the class as a whole and the results 
of the individual pupils, to aid her to do better 
teaching. 


parison. Every test has a 
different score as a basis. To 
be 5.7 points below normal 
in silent reading does not have the same rela- 
tive significance as being 5.7 points below nor- 
mal in addition. The clearest way to state the 
facts given in the above table is to express the 
class median in each subject as a percentage of 
the standard, in each case dividing the class 
median score by the standard score. 


TABLE 2.—MEDIAN SCORES OF GRADE 5-A, Ex- 
PRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE STANDARD SCORES 


Reading 88% 
Addition 116% 
Subtraction 109% 
Multiplication 97% 
Division 98% 
Problems 89% 
Spelling 83% 


We now have a clear picture of the skills in 
which the grade is deficient, normal, or over- 
trained. Figure I shows the result graphically. 

The conclusions which the 


New York 


(2) Of the four processes, the class is over- 
trained in addition, and also in subtraction. 
Emphasis should be lightened in these proc- 
esses, and just enough drill given to keep the 
class at its present degree of skill. The extra 
time thus gained should be devoted to other 
subjects. 

(3) More work should be put on problems in 
arithmetic, less on fundamental processes. 

(4) The class needs greater emphasis on si- 
lent reading. Better silent reading habits may 
aid in bringing up the problem work, since the 
solution of written problems depends to a great 
degree on the correct reading and understand- 
ing of the problem. 

(5) This class spells only 88% of the aver- 
age number of Ayres’ words for Grade 5-A. A 
careful diagnosis of the spelling difficulties of 
the class needs to be made. 

The results may look discouraging to a teach- 
er. It is to be remembered that this is a class 
of selected slow children. When educational 
tests are given at the beginning and again at 
the close of the term, they furnish great en- 
couragement to the teacher of slow and bright 
pupils alike, for no results look discouraging 
if the teacher can see that real progress has 
been made. 

Following is the record of a fifth grade at 
the end of the term compared with the record 
of the same class at the end of their sixth- 
grade term. The fifth-grade medians were 
compared with the fifth-grade norms; a year 
later the sixth-grade medians were compared 
with the sixth-grade norms. Consequently the 
improvements shown are in addition to the 
normal progress of a year’s growth. 


TABLE 3.—CLASS MEDIANS EXPRESSED AS PERCENT- 
AGES OF STANDARDS AT THE BEGINNING AND 
END OF A SIXTH YEAR 


Entering Leaving 
Grade Grade 

Reading 89% 104% 
Addition 120% 110% 
Subtraction 114% 109% 
Multiplication 107% 110% 
Division 107% 111% 
Problems 92% 105% 
Spelling 97% 103% 


Figure II shows the same results graphically. 
The sixth-grade teacher, having been given 
the record of the class upon their entrance into 
her grade, was able to see their needs. She 
lightened her drill on the processes in which 
the children were much overtrained, and she 
succeeded in intensifying her work in reading, 
(Continued on page 72) 





teacher can draw from the 
results of the test as to the 120% 
effectiveness of her teaching 
during the past year and the 
needs of this grade during 
the year to come, are: NO% 

(1) Too much _ emphasis 
has been placed on the fun- 
damental processes in arith- 





metic. The grade is consid- Sa 
erably above average in sub- 
traction and addition, and 
almost average in multipli- 
cation and division. A high 
degree of speed and accu- 
racy in arithmetic is much to 
be desired, but when it is READ. 
gained to the detriment of 
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other important subjects, Fig. 11—Class Medians Expressed as Percentages of Standards at the Beginning 


the proper balance is lost. 
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John Jacob’s Independence Day~ 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


OHN Jacob had run away from his 
home in Waldorf, in the duchy of 
Baden. Waldorf was a poor little 
village, in the lovely valley of the 
Rhine. John had run away for two reasons: 
one was that he had a stepmother who was 
a good deal like the stepmothers in the old 
fairy tales; and the other was that he liked 
music more than he did the butcher business. 

Jacob Astor, John Jacob’s father, was a 
jovial butcher, going from farm to farm, 
making the season’s supply of sausage meat 
for his customers. John Jacob hated killing 
for food. What he loved most was to betake 
himself to the deep green- 
wood outside the village and 
play upon his flute until the 
birds took up his merry tune 
and the wild hares and the 
squirrels came close to 
listen. 

So it came about, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, 
that a lonely lad in his teens 
might have been seen, a 
pack on his back-and a bun- 
dle of flutes under his arm, 
floating down the Rhine on 
a raft of timber. In the 
Black Forest, timber was 
cut every spring and started 
downstream. John Jacob 
worked his way down the 
Rhine and earned his pas- 
sage money to England as 
an oarsman on one of these 
rafts of logs. It was hard 
and precarious work, but 
fourteen days from that on 
which he left Waldorf, he 
was able to take ship for 
London at a Dutch seaport. 
In a few days he had made 
the trip safely and he stood, 
wide-eyed and alone, in the 
streets of old London, lis- 
tening to its bells, dazed by 
the many people in the 
lanes, and wondering what 
life had in store for him. 

There was a new industry 
being carried on in London, 
a very interesting one. Al- 
though the merchants on 
Chepeside scoffed at it and 








. octaves. 


Was some day going to learn to make one. 
More than this came into his mind. He de- 
cided that he would try to carry the music of 
the new pianoforte to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, perhaps to the land of savages and 
unknown hazard called America. That 
would be an adventure! 

Soon great changes were being made in the 
manufacture of pianos. The spinet was built 
like a harp, and both the spinet and the vir- 
ginal had but one string to each note and a 
keyboard range of not much more than four 
The harpsichord had two strings of 
wire to each note, but there was a master- 
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Jacob’s great adventure began, polishing 
wood and ivory, stretching strings, and cov- 
ering hammers with felt. He worked late by 
candlelight and early by the sunrise in Mas- 
ter Broadwood’s piano factory in London. 

An odd old gentleman from Philadelphia 
was in London at that time. Wherever he 
walked or rode through the byways of the 
city he was apt to be followed by boys who 
called him names, because of his wide hat and 
plain clothes. He seemed, however, to be a 
person of great importance. His name was 
Benjamin Franklin; and the papers were full 
of what he had been doing. In September of 
the year 1783 John Jacob 
heard that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with his associates, had 
signed a treaty which com- 
pleted the independence of 
the United States. Benjamin 
Franklin had been quoted 
at this time as saying that 
now the best blood of Eur- 
ope would be voyaging to 
the new land. 

The ambitious boy in the 
piano factory longed to 
carry music to America, but 
as yet he did not have suffi- 
cient money to transport a 
piano to the land of his 
dreams. Nevertheless, he 
could take his bundle of 
flutes. He had a little 
money, a suit of Sunday 
clothes, and the desire to 
trade his flutes and win the 
means of importing a piano 
to the United States. He 
therefore paid a sailing cap- 
tain five guineas, all his 
wealth, for a passage in the 
steerage to America. He 
started with seven flutes 
held close to his heart under- 
neath his homespun jacket. 

That winter of 1783-1784 
was a dreadful one on the 
high seas. November gales 
and December storms tossed 
the small vessel, and in Jan- 
uary floating ice filled Ches- 
apeake Bay. When the ship 
was within a day’s sail of 
her port, the cold increased 
and she was frozen hard 











said that only the rich could 
buy the products of this 
industry, there was great ac- 
tivity in the new craft. Spinets, clavichords, 
and small instruments called pianos were be- 
ing made. It was wonderful to hear the me- 
lodious tinkle of one of these pianos, although 
it was likely that no more than one could be 
heard in a village, because they were so rare. 

Listening outside a window to the music of 
a Londen spinet, John Jacob decided that he 


The least that they could do was to give him their furs in exchange for his magic pipes 


maker of pianos in London at this time, Mr. 
Broadwood, who was making instruments 
with more strings, a long keyboard, and 
pedals. It was amazing to catch the beautiful 
chords of music, some loud, some soft, which 
came from Master Broadwood’s “shop of 
mystery,” as it was called. He sometimes 
took on apprentices. Here it was that John 


and fast in a sea of ice. 
Provisions gave out. Those 
of the passengers who had money hired 
sledges to take them to land, but not John 
Jacob, for he was penniless. The ice did not 
break up until March. Then the youth land- 
ed at Baltimore and made his way to the 
trading and fur post of New York. His Sun- 
day suit was in rags and kis pockets were 
(Continued on page 93) 
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The Young Citizen and Thrift 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Part Il—Thrift in Everyday Life 


EACHER’S AIM: To carry forward the 
work already done in preparing for a def- 
inite thrift campaign with pupils in such 
manner as to— 

1. Cause them to be observant of their 
own life-practices and life-habits. 

2. Build up appreciations of true values and 
hence create worthy ideas of life-conduct. 

3. Initiate such actual practices in the everyday 
lives of the pupils that the forming of right habits 
of thinking and living, as regards thrift, will be 
impressively begun. 

4. Establish such connections between the thrift 
idea and the manifold relationships of life that sub- 
consciously the child will be growing into knowledge 
and appreciation of the fact that thrift is an under- 
lying principle of all life, and affects every phase 
of it—one’s personal success and happiness, one’s 
contribution to public welfare. 

5. Lead from the purely personal and individual 
to considerations of governmental thrift—in the 
community, in the nation. 

POINT OF ATTACK: Pupils’ own savings. 

Few pupils can study a bank, and banking, and 
include in the discussions questions of personal 
earning and saving, without becoming desirous of 
starting a bank acount. It takes no ingenuity and 
very little guidance on the part of the teacher to 
lead into some such plan as the following: 

1. Determine upon a certain length of time (two 
weeks, or a month) as a period in which each child 
shall put his own financial condition on the best 
possible footing, save all he can, and make plans for 
carrying on his own thrift program in any way in 
which he is especially interested. 

2. At the end of the period of time determined 
upon, have pupils give their reports. As each re- 
port is given, keep on the board a record of 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE CLASS 





Then | Now 

Pupils will appreciate the use of such terms, and 
they will find keen pleasure in noting the degree of 
accomplishment. Furthermore, it is good psychology 
to make the project concrete in many ways. 

3. Organize Thrift Clubs.—It is suggested that 
two clubs be organized in a grade because of the 
opportunity this gives for competition and hence 
for increased zeal, because ingenuity will be fos- 
tered by the systematic exchange of ideas which can 
thus be arranged for, and because children of this 
age need training in teamwork and practice in 
democratic enterprise. 

Membership in these clubs should be voluntary. 
Each club should elect its own chairman who shall 
be responsible for handling all matters that affect 
the group as a whole. For the purpose of unifying 
the interests of the group and giving personality to 
the entire undertaking, each club should set about— 

a. The formulating and adopting of a slogan. 


b. The making of a poster. 

ce. The agreeing upon a kind of working pro- 
gram for the group. This program must be 
at once specific, elastic, and inclusive so as 
give free scope for individual effort. 

While keeping more or less in touch with the 
work of each group and each individual, the teach- 
er will desire to broaden the scope of their interests 
and give them a deeper insight into the true mean- 
ing of thrift by some constructive studies developed 
in connection with each of their classroom subjects. 


I. HISTORY 


1. What character, man or woman, that you have 
studied, read, or heard about do you most admire? 
Why? In what ways did thriftiness or the lack of 
it influence the life of your hero? 

Let the foregoing questions inaugurate some bio- 
graphical studies which will prove of immediate 
and far-reaching value. If the list of names thus 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


secured from the children omit some strikingly 
important person, the teacher should be resourceful 
enough to tactfully arrange for such an addition. 
Some of the persons it is well to include are— 


Florence Nightingale 
Helen Keller 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Thomas A. Edison 
Herbert Hoover 


Benjamin Franklin 
George Washington 
Robert Morris 
Alexander Hamilton 
Abraham Lincoln 


Noting the outstanding contribution to country 
or to mankind is not sufficient in this connection— 
the personal application of thrift should in each 
case be related to the results and established as 
fundamental thereof. For instance, Franklin’s 
personal habits of thrift, practiced from boyhood, 
not only resulted in a comfortable fortune for him- 
self, but enabled him to (1) Instruct others in thrift 
through his “Poor Richard’s Almanac”; (2) Aid 
in the financing of his country through one of the 
most trying periods of its existence because of the 
skill he had acquired in influencing and impressing 
others; (3) So dispose of the twenty-four hours in 
each day that he could find time in the course of 
years for achievement as a printer, a statesman, a 
financier, an inventor, etc.—In each field, just what 
did he accomplish? (4) So regulate his daily liv- 
ing as regards health habits than in spite of his 
many labors he lived to the ripe old age of 84, a 
hale and hearty man of action throughout. 

Evidences of thrift in the way Washington pre- 
pared himself for his great work: his personal neat- 
ness, the thoroughness with which he performed 
each task assigned him, the building up of his body 
through athletics, the frugality shown by his per- 
sonal accounts balanced by a refusal to accept pay 
for his services to the country throughout the Revo- 
lutionary War, only his actual expenses being paid 
for out of public funds, etc. 

Lincoln’s thrift in taking advantage of every 
possible opportunity to educate himself, with es- 
pecial emphasis on the benefits that later were 
realized because of his thriftiness in clear thinking 
and clear speaking. 

The persistence of Helen Keller in the training 
of those of her senses which functioned, to such an 
unusual degree. Through the abilities thus devel- 
oped she equipped herself for usefulness and happi- 
ness, overcame her handicap, and thus showed to 
humanity what may be accomplished by people 
similarly handicapped. 

Build up a list of thrift characteristics common 
to these and other great national or world charac- 
ters: attitude toward education, health, industry 
(thoroughness, etc.), time, money, opportunity, etc. 
In some cases telling points can be made by show- 
ing what the lack of thrift occasioned in the life of 
some one of these great characters; for instance, 
Lincoln’s failure to learn the art of saving money, 
and some of the embarrassments and handicaps that 
resulted because of this. 

2. What are some of the ways in which thrift 
has influenced the growth and life of our commu- 
nity? Our country? The world? 

a. The establishing and maintaining of public 
utilities. 

b. The establishing and maintaining of good 
roads, highways. 

c. The developing of waterways, harbors, etc. 

d. The opening of the country to settlement by 
means of a system of canals—the Erie Canal proj- 
ect, etc. 

e. Foresight of government in the sending of 
exploring parties into the Northwest Territory, etc. 


f. The Louisiana Purchase. 
g. International Health Work. 


II. GEOGRAPHY 


Some of the most interesting and enlightening 
work of the entire project can be made to revolve 
aroung the topics being studied in geography. The 
field is such a fertile one that it is safe to say that 
any phase of the subject being studied in any grade 
at any time can be made to fit directly into the 


general plan and yield a rich harvest of informa- 
tion and suggestiveness to both the subject and the 
project. 

1. For the local side, and to give something of the 
personal to this phase in the beginning, it is sug- 
gested that some important local industry or enter- 
prise be studied in detail, with especial emphasis on 
matters of thrift—in the conducting of industry, 
the part it plays in the economic and industrial life 
of the community, ete. Connect with other com- 
munities in which the industry is outstanding. 

Features of particular interest, some or all of 
which may be utilized if adapted to the work of a 
particular class are— 

a. Thrift as demonstrated by the use of im- 
proved agricultural machinery—what this has 
meant to the growth of the Middle West, etc. 

b. A visit (in fancy if not in actuality) to a 
great meat packing house, learning of the thrift 
practiced in the utilization of practically every por- 
tion of the animal slaughtered. 

c. Cotton raising and the cotton gin. 

d. The by-products of wheat; of corn; of coal; 
of petroleum; etc. 

2. Some national thrift-studies. 

Frequently it is a new thought to pupils that 
there is the same need for the practice of thrift in 
public affairs as in personal. To convince them of 
this is a patriotic duty and an opportunity of such 
importance as to merit our best efforts. 

a. Conservation of resources.— (1) Forests; 
(2) prevention of floods—jetties in the Mississippi; 
(3) Reclamation of waste areas through irrigation 
projects and (4) through drainage of swamp lands; 
(5) Fisheries—through protection and propagation; 
(6) Natural scenery, certain species of plant and 
animal life, through setting aside great areas as 
government parks and monuments. Note the out- 
standing parks and why they are preserved; (7) 
Human health and life through the U. S. and State 
Public Health Services—efforts at prevention as 
well as cure; (8) Human abilities and well-being 
through the fostering of public education. 

b. The collecting and preserving of historical, 
scientific, and artistic material—(1) Shrines; (2) 
Museums; (3) Art Galleries; (4) Libraries.—Mt. 
Vernon, Arlington, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Congressional Library, etc. 

3. Certain nations and thrift—the Dutch; etc. 


III. ECONOMICS 

Call forth specific instances of thrift in the life 
of the individual and of the public made possible 
through— 

1. Labor-saving devices—the electric washing 
machine, flatiron, and sewing machine; the type- 
writer; etc. 

2. Subway and elevated transportation systems. 

3. The telegraph, telephone, radio. 


IV. HYGIENE 

1. The place of health habits in the daily life. 

2. Emphasis on care of teeth; care of eyes. 

3. Thrift in the prevention and cure of human 
ills—the Rockefeller Foundation may be taken as 
typical of organized effort along the line of re- 
search; the life work of Dr. Trudeau may be cited 
as a remarkable instance of reclaiming supposedly 
waste human material. 


V. NATURE STUDY 

1. As individual examples of thrift in the animal 
world, the bee or the beaver may be studied. Pupils 
may be led to see that thrift is generally practiced 
by many of the lower animals. 

2. A study of Luther Burbank and his wonderful 
achievements with plants can be made to foster in- 
terest in the potentialities of thrift as applied to in- 
creased production of certain species of plants, etc. 

3. The movement for the conservation of wild 
flowers—National Wild Flower Day. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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OESIGNED BY 
lSUISE.D.TESSIN 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO CARRY OUT A CERTAIN 
OR DESIRED COLOR SCHEME IN DECORATING FOR A 
CLASS OR SCHOOL PROGRAM, AND FOR LACK OF FLOWERS 
IN SEASON OR OTHER NECESSARY MATERIAL FOUND IT 4 
DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN THE PROPER OR PLEASING SCHEME! 

1T HAPPENS SO OFTEN, ONE MAY EVEN HAVE AN 
ABUNDANCE OF FLOWERS OF CORRECT COLOR, BUT THE 
ASSORTMENT OF VASES, THEIR SIZE AND FINISH, WILL 
DETRACT FROM THE HARMONY. IT MAY BE THAT THE 
FLOWERS HOLD ®6UT ONE OF TWO COLORS YOU WISH JO 
EMPHASIZE. 

ENAMELING OR PAINTING CANS OR BOTTLES, THESE 
TO BE USED AS VASES,HAS OFTEN SOLVED THE PROBLEM, 

BUT HERE 15S AN IDEA THAT EVEN THE STUDENTS 
OF THE LOWEST GRADES CAN CARRY OUT WELL, AND 
WHICH IS ACCOMPLISHED IN A VERY SHORT TIME, 
PASTE A SHEET OF COLORED PAPER CHEIGNT 
DETERMINED BY CAN OR BOTTLE TO BE COVERED), 
AROUND THE CONTAINER, OVERLAPPING ENDS --7 INCH, 

AROUND THIS PASTE STRIPS OF COLORED 
PAPER OF DESIREO WIDTH AND COLOR (A ) 

WHERE MOTIFS ARE ALSO ADDED (B), THE PAPER 
SHOULD FIRST BE MARKED INTO GIVEN’ SPACES So 
MOTIFS WILL BE PASTED AT EQUAL DISTANCES APART. 

REPEATING DESIGNS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY 
CUT ALIKE.(C) 


DESIGN(D) 1S COMPLETE IN ITSELE & NEED Nor BE 
USED AS A REPEATING MoTIF. 


TOP & BOTTOM EDGES MAY RE CUT IN ELABORATE 


DESIGNS 


A NEAT FINISH 1S A HEAVY FRINGE 
CuT AT THE TOP OF THE PAPER 

& FOLDED OVER AFTER PASTING 

16 ALL DONE 
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Rosebuds and Girl Scouts 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


T was a beautiful evening in June, and 
Mrs. Schuyler, Kathleen, and Betty Lou 
were in the garden. 

Roses were in full bloom, red, yellow, 
pink, and white; and Betty Lou was gather- 
ing a bouquet for the tea table, which they 
had set beneath the apple tree. 

“Look, Mother!” she cried suddenly. 
“See this horrid little rose—all crumpled 
and spoiled! What is the matter with it?” 

“It must have had a worm in its heart 
when it was a bud.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” 

“Yes. In the same way, an ugly thought, 
that tries to creep into a little girl’s heart, 
will harm her unless it is routed out.” 

“T shall find a perfect rose, Mother, one 
that did not have an ugly worm in it!” and 
off ran Betty Leu. 

In the megutime, Kathleen and her moth- 
er finished setting the table. 

“T wish Father and Ray 
cried Kathleen. “I am hun- 
gry, and these strawberries 


would hurry !” 


“Thanks, Kathleen!” said Ray, fastening 
the rose in his buttonhole. “I am compli- 
mented because you thought me worthy of a 
white one!” 

“Since nobody thinks of me, I shall take 
a strawberry for mine,” remarked Mr. 
Schuyler. “The rest of you can live on roses 
if you want to, but I am downright hungry.” 

“Say it with flowers, Father!” said Kath- 
leen, mischievously. 

“Say it with bread and butter, rather!” 
replied Mr. Schuyler, as they all sat down 
at the table. 

“Did you know, Ray,” said Kathleen, “that 
school will be out in two weeks? Just think, 
I shall have my eighth-grade diploma, and be 
ready for high school!” 

“That is fine. When are you going to take 
up Scout training—after you graduate from 
high school?” 

“Yes, although I am going to learn a lot 
of things as I go along. I am going to take 


up School Nursing as my vocation, and I 
think Scouting will be a good hobby to go 
with it.” 

“It will. Be sure to take every course 
that has a bearing on it. Take all the gym- 
nasium work you can find, music, dancing, 
swimming, everything that you will need to 
know as a Scout captain.” 

““T will, Ray. I may need a little help from 
you in choosing my courses, though.” 

“TI shall be glad to help you all I can. I 
notice that you, too, like to have your time 
pretty well. filled. We both dislike being 
idle. When I am through at the store I al- 
most always go out on a hike somewhere. [ 
think I know every fence post within ten 
miles of this town.” . 

“Do you ever take your boys along?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Schuyler. “I mean Bill Jones and 
the rest of his crowd.” 

“Yes, lots of times. Bill is making a col- 
lection of different kinds of wood. He has 

thirty varieties already. He 
is a hustler.” 








look so good!” 

Just then Betty Lou came 
back with a great velvety 
rose, every petal perfect. 
“Look, Mother! This rose 
did not have a worm in its 
heart when it was a bud!” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, “that typifies a Girl 
Scout grown to Wwoman- 
hood.” 

Betty Lou danced off 
again. “I shall bring you a 
Brownie Scout rosebud this 
time,” she called back 

The garden gate opened, 
and in walked Mr. Schuyler 
and Ray Curtis. 

“Is supper ready?” 
father inquired. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Schuy- 
ler; then turning toward the 
rose bed, she called, “Hurry, 
Betty Lou!” 

Betty Lou came running, 
with two buds, one showing 
just a promise of pink 
through its bursting chalice, 
the other half-blown. 

“This little green one is 
I!” she explained, “and this 
bigger one is Kathleen.” 

“And this big red beauty 





the 


is Mother!” put in Mr. 
Schuyler. 

“And where am 1?” asked 
Ray. 


“T shall find you one,” 
said Kathleen, and she left 
the table, returning in a 
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moment with an almost full- 
blown white rose. 





“Look, Mother! This rose did not have a worm in its heart when it was a bud!” 


After supper was over, 
Mr. Schuyler proposed that 
he and Ray take a stroll. 
Mrs. Schuyler and the girls 
remained seated in the 
garden. 

“We shall wash the dishes 
later,” said Mrs. Schuyler. 
“June sunsets do not come 
every day in the year.” 

Betty Lou sat looking at 
the bowl of roses on the 
table, her face thoughtful. 

“Mother, do you suppose 
a little bud dreams of the 
time when it will be a rose?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. At least it is a 
pretty thought to think it 
does.” 

“Then I think that I 
should wish that ugly worms 
would stay away!” 

“A little girl is more for- 
tunate than a rose. She can 
drive out all ugly thoughts,” 
replied Mrs. Schuyler. 

“Do you know, Mother,” 
remarked Kathleen, “Ray 
reminds me of Sir Galahad. 
We were reading about him 
in school to-day. The poem 
said, ‘his strength was as 
the strength of ten, because 
his heart was pure.’ ” 

“Ray is like that,” agreed 
Mrs. Schuyler. 

Betty Lou came close to 
her mother and _ leaned 
against her shoulder. 

“Mother,” she 


(Continued on page 82) 





said, 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the eighth of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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VIII.. A Scout is Cheerful. 


He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders is prompt and 
cheery. He never shirks or grumbles at hardships. 
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The Teacher as an Actor ~~ 


By P. P. BRAINARD 


June 1924 


Associate Professor of Education, Kansas State Agricultural College 


an essential factor in teaching is the ability 

to play a part? Perhaps every teacher 
should be given a test to discover histrionic ability 
before a position is offered! 

Extreme as this may seem, an analysis of the 
situation indicates a good deal of truth in the sug- 
gestion. What are the essential qualifications of a 
good actor? First, sympathy. The true actor so 
puts himself into the place of another that he feels 
and expresses each wave of emotion that sweeps 
the character he portrays. Second, self-control. 
The actor’s own self must not enter into the situa- 
tion if there is the least conflict. What matter if 
he spent a sleepless night or ate a disagreeable 
supper! When it is time to smile he must smile 
and that most genuinely. Third, resourcefulness. 
If he misses a cue, if his fellow actor starts the 
wrong line, if he knocks over a stage tree, he must 
be ready to save the situation. If the audience are 
in an opposite mood he must bring them to his own; 
if they are thinking of recent, important events, he 
must turn a line to swing their thoughts to his. 
He must control the situation. 

Probably all of these abilities depend upon an ac- 
tive use of imagination. Probably there must be 
originality and creative power. No doubt actors 
also need patience, perseverance, good temper, al- 
truism and many other qualities that people should 
have, but the three factors mentioned are at least 
the “sine qua non” of good acting. 

Behold the teacher—the “observed of all obser- 
vers,” the center of the stage for her little audience! 
(Since most of our teachers are women, I use the 
feminine personal pronoun.) She may socialize the 
recitation as much as she will, but she is still the 
leader. As the audience files into the room, each 
eye turns first to her. They catch her mood as she 
reads the morning story, leads the opening song or 


RE the best teachers, actors? “AII the world’s 
a stage’; but would one presume to say that 


begins the first lesson. Is she in sympathy with the 
people she reads about? Is she enthusiastic about 
the solving of problems, the making of maps, the 
completion of spotless manuscripts? Then the pu- 
pils will be much more so themselves. A _ teacher 
must have sympathy with all the phases of life she 
is required to teach. e 

Is not self-control also needed here? Those ob- 
viously simple arithmetic problems! Those same 
dull facts again to be introduced to dull pupils! 
If one has a headache, why not tell the pupils so in 
no uncertain tones? Ah, there is the test of the 
“star”! Regardless of feeling, can she throw her- 
self into her part—make the figures of history move 
before her rapt audience; skillfully draw the picture 
of other lands for restless children, and so use her 
resourcefulness as to save a situation from med- 
iocrity and drudgery? In no place is there de- 
manded such a sympathetic interpretation of life 
as in the schoolroom. 

But not only is the teacher the interpreter of our 
social heritage through subject. matter, but even 
more she dominates the dramatic movement of 
everyday life. Each school day is a little drama 
in which all play a part; but the teacher a most 
important one. If she lack histrionic ability, if she 
cannot see climaxes and dramatic possibilities in 
the day’s work, then the personalities of the group 
will circle about, clash and separate, as if controlled 
by Chance rather than Law. Or it may be that 
some leaders among the pupils will even come to 
dominate the movement of the group. 

The school day of the teacher who is also an actor 
is not so described. She plays the part of mother 
and father to those who need help; she changes her 
costume with marvelous quickness and represents 
the majesty of the law to malefactors; again, with 
the wave of a magic wand, she becomes a child 
playing with children, an older sister in a family 
of boys and girls, a traveler clothed with mystic 


knowledge of foreign lands, a scholar steeped in 
the wisdom of ages, a tired teacher at the end of the 
day, costumes folded away, ready to be herself again 
until the next performance. 

The good teacher cannot help being an actor. 
Philip may be nervous and high-strung, irritating 
to teacher and classmates, but he must be treated 
calmly, as a nurse would soothe a neurotic patient. 
Molly may be coarse and unlovely, but she needs a 
mother and a mother the teacher becomes. Helen 
may be engaging and lovable, but nevertheless—for 
her own sake—her cute little tricks must meet with 
a stern reprimand. 

Suppose the room gets into an uproar and mis- 
siles are thrown when the teacher’s back is turned. 
She is entitled to be angry, but a calming influence 
is needed, and she acts the part. On the other 
hand, when the school clown falls into the lap of 
Polly Prim, or a live mouse jumps out of Lydia’s 
desk, or Bobby Shafto swings his brown leg down 
through a hole in the ceiling, can she shout with 
laughter? No, she must register righteous indig- 
nation, not from her heart but from the soul of an 
actor. 

If education is only the action of environment up- 
on the responsive organism called a child, certainly 
the most important factor of that environment is 
the human element. The mother, the father, broth- 
ers and sisters, neighbors and neighbors’ “kids,” 
preachers, policemen, statesmen—all mold the char- 
acter of the growing child. But the teacher who is 
also an actor is each day all of these characters in 
turn to her pupils. “I am all things to all men” is 
true of every great teacher. 

It does not seem at all impossible that in a fu- 
ture day all teachers will have definite training in 
the art of dramatization and impersonation, not to 
supply the demands of the movie stage or New York 
theaters, but to better play the lead in the difficult 
role of Teacher, in the drama of the day. 


“The Fat of the Land” 


By LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


Peggy Martin’s red braids stood out al- 

most straight as she whisked around the 

corner of the woodhouse and dashed into 
the big kitchen where Evelyn Carter was struggling 
with the menu for the coming week. 

Milk, Evelyn had always supposed, was a neces- 
sity when making up any menu for children, and 
she had also supposed that in the country milk 
would be almost as easy to obtain as water. But 
she was learning that very few families in the 
Black Mountain District kept “horned critters.” A 
diet of corn bread and fat pork was so customary 
that most of the mothers could not understand why 
the little new teacher should object to it. 

“Ain’t I grown fat on it?” Mrs. Malvina Debbs 
had asked indignantly, her massive proportions fill- 
ing the door of her cabin as she looked down at 
Evelyn, standing on the bottom step and wondering 
helplessly how to convince the good-hearted but ig- 
norant woman that a steady diet of corn bread and 
pork was not wholly beneficial. The fact that her 
children resembled walking clothespins did not seem 
to trouble her at all. 

“They'll fat up by and by,” she insisted, when 
Evelyn called her attention to their almost grotesque 
thinness. “You can’t expect young ones of their 
age to have much fat on their bones; they run it 
off too fast.” 

Certainly they had “run it off” or done some- 
thing else with it, thought Evelyn as she trudged 
back to her boarding place. It made her heart ache 
to see the three little freckled skeletons sitting with 
limply-dangling legs in the too high seats of the 
little log schoolhouse. And Knollys, the oldest 


ae Teacher, they’re a-comin’!” 


Debbs, had developed a harsh, dry cough. 


It was of Knollys that Evelyn had been thinking 
that morning. She had come to the conclusion that 
Knollys must have milk in some form, and she had 
asked Mrs. Martin, who was starting on one of her 
infrequent trips, to the nearest town, to bring home 
a whole dozen cans of condensed milk. 

The requests had brought a frown to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s comely countenance. “It’s a shame for you to 
waste your money on them lank Debbs young ones 
and you a-tryin’ to save enough to go to college,” 
she had asserted vehemently. 

“IT do want to go to college,’ confessed Evelyn, 
“put I want to stop that cough of Knollys’ more. 


And you’ll get me the milk; won’t you?” 


“Indeed I will,” Mrs. Martin promised. “I’d get 
you a thousand-dollar Holstein if I could,” she 
added so warmly that tears sprang into the blue 
eyes of the little teacher. Mrs. Martin and Peggy 
and Grandpa Martin were a “comfort,” she thought. 
More than once the wise counsel of these three 
friends thad lifted her out of the Slough of De- 
spond. 

Peggy’s sudden entrance into the big kitchen 
completely upset Teacher’s ideas for the moment. 
The sheets of paper on which she had worked out 
the menu flew in all directions. 

“Who is coming?” she demanded, as Peggy jump- 
ed up and down like an animated toy. 

“Why, the Committeemen,” replied Peggy. 
“They’re ridin’ up the mountain. Did you think it 
was Injuns?” 

“T didn’t know what to think,” admitted Evelyn. 
Then as a clear understanding of the child’s words 
rushed over her she uttered a sharp exclamation 
of dismay. For a fleeting instant she felt as if 


she would rather see a band of Indians than. the... 


“Committeemen,” as Peggy called them. 
sure that it is the School Committee?” she asked. 

“Sure?” retorted Peggy. “’Course I am! Ain’t 
Deacon Peters and Mr. Tallman and Mr. White the 
Committeemen? And it’s them. I’d know ’em 
anywhere.” / 

Evelyn groaned. “And I wrote them a nice let- 
ter and told them all about our school lunch at noon 
and asked them to visit us next Monday and have 
lunch with us. And here they are coming on Sat- 
urday when the school cupboard is almost as bare 
as Mother Hubbard’s and when they can’t see the 
children at all.” 

“Can’t you show ’em the charts and tell ’em what 
we ought to eat and how much we ought to weigh?” 
asked Peggy sympathetically. “They can read the 
charts if ’tis Saturday. An’ if you want to cook 
somethin’ for them there’s that chicken mother was 
goin’ to have for dinner to-morrow, and there’s 
taters in the garden and late ras’berries out in the 
back lot thicker’n spatters.” 

Evelyn threw her arms about Peggy and gave 
her a violent squeeze. “Peggy, you’re an inspira- 
tion,” she declared. ‘“We’ll manage some way. 
How near is our company?” 

Peggy peeped out of the window. “’Bout up to 
Spring Brook,” she announced. “They always stop 
and water their horses there.” 

“Good,” said Evelyn, hurrying out on the porch 
where Grandpa Martin was busily at work on a 
splint basket. “Grandpa Martin, will you do some- 
thing for me?” she begged. “The School Committee 
is coming, and I want you to keep them busy for an 
hour if you can.” . : 

The old man’s eyes twinkled through his big 
=o {Continued on page 81) 
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SWILR FLOWERS 


RUTH LARSON ALLEN, 


XAMPLES of the elegance, 
flashing beauty, and luxuriance 
of the many varied species of 
flowers in the Rocky Mountains, 

are seen in the radiant petals of the 
Indian paint brush, the coloring of the 
wild mountain aster, the delicate blue 
tinted bells of the Indian blue bell, and 
the grace of form and delicacy of color- 
ing of the mountain columbine. 
Wild mountain Aster All of these flowers, untouched and 
pale purple R unruffled by the disturbing hand of 
\ man, present a natural beauty un- 
equaled by the efforts of the most 
skilled gardener. 
However, despite the many different 
plant environments and their apparent 
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2 Sienee......... - variety of structure, Nature has con- 
structed the same framework for all 
ca a A vegetation. Plants have their leaves ; _— 
Segal... 9a (1), sepals (2), and petals (3), which weap tise <pesonet 
b.Ovary...... ><... contribute most largely to their beauty; “ 
the stamen (4), pistils (5), and ovaries 
(6), which take part in the fertilization 
/ and production of seed. 
Eieek..... . The birds, animals, the wind, and 


other natural agencies aid in dissemi- 
nating the seeds to distant places. 
Through Nature’s protection plants of 
the same species will be found flourish- 
ing over large areas. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The flowers can be 
traced and then colored as indicated. 
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Bien petals | A sensitive plant ina garden grew, 
ippe'd with crimson ’ NG And the young winds fed it with silver dew; 


And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND _s 


HEN the first columbine droops its 
dainty, nectar-filled trumpets, the 
humming bird appears. With a 
whir and buzz of beating wings 

he hovers over the flower, eager to sip the 
sweets hidden within its cone-shaped petals. 

Who would guess that this exquisite little 
sprite is cousin to the chimney swifts, that 
build their crescent-shaped nests in our 
sooty chimneys! The hummer is the tiniest 
of our birds. His genus is one that is con- 
fined to the American continent alone. Of 
the several species found in the United 
States, the ruby-throat is the best known. 

He is but three and one-half inches in 
length and his feathers, beautifully irides- 
cent, are a metalic green above, white be- 
low, with wings and tail a ruddy black, the 
latter deeply forked. Gleaming like a ruby 
is the crescent-shaped breastplate or gorget 
under his chin of black. Sometimes: the 
breastplate looks more like orange or flame 
color as he flits from flower to flower, inquisi- 
tively inserting his long sharp bill to extract 
nectar or tiny insects imprisoned there. 

His little mate is dressed much like him 
except that her garb is a little duller and she 
does not wear the flaming jewel on her 
breast. Her throat is dusky and her breast 
is white. Her tail, which is double, is round- 
ed, the feathers tapering sharply near the 
tip. 

The humming birds nest from Florida to 
‘Labrador. The nest is as dainty and beauti- 
ful as the birds themselves. It is composed 
of plant down bound together with vegetable 
fiber. The outside is stuccoed with lichens, 
which are fastened on with spider or cater- 
pillar webs and perhaps a glutinous saliva 
from the bird’s. mouth. From a short dis- 
tance the tiny cup-shaped nest looks like a 
bunch of moss on the limb on which it is 
placed. The inside, not much bigger than 
an acorn cup, is softly upholstered in mullein 
fuzz, the wool from fern stems, or cat-tail 
fluff. 

The structure is saddled on a horizontal 
or a drooping limb, usually at a considerable 
height, although occasionally a tall weed 
stock or bush is chosen. The two eggs, about 
the size of navy beans, are pure white. 

One beautifully constructed little nest 
was discovered in a rose bush and held the 
absorbed interest of a very small girl. When 
the eggs were hatched, she was greatly puz- 
zled to find that the tiny, blackish nestlings, 
no bigger than a honey bee, looked more like 
bugs than like humming birds. 


The Humming Bird 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


The young are fed by regurgitation, the 
parent birds ejecting partly digested nectar 
and insects from their own throats into the 
wide-opened mouths of their hungry off- 
spring. In about three weeks the birds are 
ready to fly. Before the birdlings have 
strength enough in their wings to whir 
about as the adults do, they spend much time 
perching on a twig of a tree, or on a vine. 
Both parents continue to feed their nest- 
lings by regurgitation until they are strong 
enough to hang poised in front of a flower 
and sip its sweets or lick up the imprisoned 
insects with their long slender tongues. The 
food of these birds does not consist alone of 
the nectar sipped from flowers. They are 
fine garden policemen, rounding up many 
insects, especially aphids and plant lice. 






The tongue of this hummer is tubular like 
a straw and through it is sipped the nectar 
of flowers. The hawk moths that hum about 
our flower gardens in the early evening are 
often mistaken by the uninitiated for hum- 
ming birds. The size and manner of flight 
of the hawk moths make them greatly resem- 
ble the little ruby-throats, who, however, go 
to bed long before the moths sally forth. 

The voice of the humming bird is in pro- 
portion to his size. His only note is a mouse- 
like squeak, an insect-like twitter of excite- 
ment, or a volley of sucking, hissing sounds. 

His temper is as fiery as his throat. 
In mating time rivals will do battle for their 
mates, darting about viciously, squeaking 
with rage, like mice caught in a trap. The 

(Continued on page 82; 
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Norte: This outline of the Humming Bird may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 


ons. 


Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures, showing children how to color bird outlines true to 
life, may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the 
This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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We go to sleep 


fF camping trips 


Old machine, 


Alnd shine it u 





Alll bright and clean; 


IN VACATION TIME 


Did you ever take a camping trip in an automobile? . 


It's great fun. The next time you go camping take 
your sketch book along and make some pictures 













BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
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~ We dream of lions, 


With happy dreams Deer and bear, 


adn. 
And then the clock 





When June comes ‘round lor sleeping out 
, Out on some lal 
We start to plan ws e trees, ‘Tien tho. pias 
orcamping trips Or sailing boats Aind other grand 
Aind picnics grand, Before the breeze Vacation times. 





Rings by our head, 


Aind pulling fish out And with one jump 


And camping scenes. Here and. there. 

















From rack to hood, 
With. camping clothes 
nd. camping food. 








We're out of” bed. 











We oil our faithful Then pack it up, Hurrah! were off 


For four whole weeks! 


Al camping trip: 


Is hard to beat. 
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JUNE PAPER CUTTING BORDER. 


BY JOHN-T- LEMOS. 
See directions on opposite page 








Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Teaching for Creative Appreciation 
By Betty H. Knowles 


Y little third graders had the habit of reading 

prose in a singsong fashion, never making the 
proper pauses or accents. When reading poetry, 
they stopped, as children will, at the end of each 
verse. They also recited their memory gems without 
expression. 

One day as a pupil was reciting in a parrot-like 
manner a stanza from “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather,” her little face absolutely devoid of all 
expression, I stopped her in the midst of her recita- 
tion and asked, “Lelia, what does that line mean?” 

“Mean?” she inquired, “I didn’t know it meant 
anything. I thought we just had to memorize it.” 

I determined then and there that, since literature 
is the chief leaven in the formation of character 
and in cultural development, the children must get 
the thought contained in the words they read or 
memorized. Although the pupils may, and often do, 
forget the facts of the stories, they never forget the 
ideals and the lessons. Out of this experience grew 
my plan to teach for a “creative appreciation” and 
a more artistic attitude. 

To accomplish this purpose we first worked with 
the reading lesson. After the whole story or selec- 
tion had been read without interruption or comment, 
one of the pupils was called on to tell the story in 
his own words. When he had finished, the other 
pupils were asked whether they wanted to add any- 
thing or whether the story had a different meaning 
for them. Then, if all had a clear idea of the real 
import of the story, no explanations were made; 
otherwise, explanations of some of the more diffi- 
cult passages were given, and lessons drawn from 
the whole. 

The pupils might now volunteer to tell whether 
they did or did not like the selection under discus- 
sion. If they liked it, I sometimes asked which 
part they liked best or which person in the story 
was their favorite. On the other hand, if the story 
was distasteful to some of the children, I questioned 
them as to what it was that they did not like. How- 
ever, I never forced an expression of opinion from 
the pupils. By subtle hints I was able to interest 
the children in the most worth-while stories. 

In their memory gem work and in the selections 
of poetry in their readers, I found that poetry 
meant practically nothing to the pupils beyond a 
certain pleasure they derived from the rhythm. I 
then decided that on one day there should be a 
thorough discussion in class of the selection, and 
that on the next day the children should write in 
prose what the poem meant to them. Then I had 
them write verses of their own with the same ideas 
expressed differently. Some of the verses were 
poor, but others were good. Sometimes, if the 
imagery in the poem that we were studying was 
very vivid, the children drew pictures during the 
art period to illustrate what they saw in the poem. 
The improvement along this line, the real pleasure 
that those little nine- and ten-year-olds received 
from reading, studying, and reciting poetry and 
prose was my greatest satisfaction, for it is well 


known that many adults find no joy in poetry. 

All this work for appreciation was done uncon- 
sciously as far as the children were concerned. 
Most of it came in the reading periods, during the 
memory gem recitations, in the composition and 
letter-writing work, and in the art periods, though 
their elementary history and geography lessons, as 
well as their nature study and even arithmetic les- 
sons, furnished material too. Soon in their letter- 
writing they began telling why and what they liked 
in stories. This spontaneous and voluntary ex- 
pression showed their real interest and appreciation 
of what they had absorbed. When a particularly 
good original story was handed in or an especially 
interesting letter, the author was encouraged to 
send it to the Children’s Page in the Sunday paper, 
or the teacher herself submitted it for the child. 
What enthusiasm the publication of such a story 
or letter caused! 

The illustrations in the reading books as well as 
other works of art were found to be great stimuli 
for further developing this creative appreciation. 
These pictures were used as the subjects of original 
stories in which the children told what they thought 
the artist was trying to make them see and what 
they liked about the pictures. 

At the weekly Friday afternoon story hour, the 
children often told really creditable original stories, 
besides some thoroughly enjoyable well-known tales. 
These story hours have done much to teach the 
children to share their intellectual pleasures, and to 
gain poise and freedom from self-consciousness. 
The desire to “show off” was always firmly sup- 
pressed, with the result that there was a delightful 
sincerity on the part of the children to give pleas- 
ure to the others. 

In all this work, my aim was to fix in the child’s 
mind real standards of culture and to help him ac- 
quire an ability to distinguish his likes and dislikes 
for himself, independent of what the teacher or 
others may or may not like. Of course, these 
choices were of the most elementary sort, but the 
children were forming the habit of expressing them- 
selves fearlessly, for the pupils were not allowed to 
laugh at another’s honest preference. The objects 
especially worked for were to have the children ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature, the simple goodness 
of people in everyday life, which is not the cant of 
“be good and you will be rewarded,” the heroism 
and courage of the really noble characters of his- 
tory as well as of fiction; and also to cultivate a 
sense of humor that bubbles over with fun and the 
joy of living, and leads to optimism and the bear- 
ing of unpleasant things with a smile. This teach- 
ing has quickened the children’s imagination, 
broadened their sympathies, and many times in- 
creased their powers of expression. 

However, in trying out this plan do not expect 
miracles. The average young child will not mani- 
fest great creative ability. Sometimes the children 
will fail entirely to grasp the big lessons that the 
teacher especially wants to emphasize. Guard 
against making the rules for the story-telling too 
rigid or making comments that may cause the child 
to become self-conscious. Let the story-telling hour 


_ be one of recreation, for it should take the child en- 


tirely out of himself into the realms of story and 
make-believe land. 

Lastly, plan the reading lessons, memory gems, 
composition and story hours carefully. Have a 
definite aim for each and make out your lesson 
plans with great care, for the teacher, in the last 
analysis, must be the real interpreter, and must 
herself sincerely appreciate what she wishes the 
children to love, or they will detect the insincerity 
at once and lose all interest. It is through the 
teacher’s sympathy and understanding of their 
viewpoint that the children are led to appreciate 
the deeper and more spiritual truths. “Let’me tell 
the stories,” says a well-known educator, “and I 
care not who writes the textbooks.” Let the 
teacher understandingly and conscientiously teach 
for creative appreciation,.and the pupils’ education 
will be real enough to enable them to enjoy all the 
beautiful things of a wide and wonderful world. 


The True Teacher 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


pres often wondered how many teachers ever 
stop to think about the principle upon which the 
public school system of the United States is based. 
How many of them ever think how the great system 
is maintained? How many of them think beyond 
the salary which they draw at the end of the month? 
How many of them think what their influence is 
going to be upon the plastic minds with which they 
come in contact each day? 

Teachers are supposed to develop in their pupils 
character and sound views of life, and to train 
them to be good law-abiding American citizens. 

The teacher who fails in this fails in the most 
important phase of his work. It is not enough to 
teach pupils to read, write, and figure; to know 
something about other countries and other peoples; 
and to learn much about the state and locality in 
which they live. Giving such necessary instruction 
is only part of a teacher’s work. 

It is the duty, the sacred duty, of every man and 
woman engaged in teaching the young, to be a true 
teacher. By “true” teacher I mean, neat in his 
person, regular in his way of living, just in his 
treatment of other persons, sincere in his friend- 
ships, and loyal to the American flag. 

He must be well informed and up-to-date on 
everyday happenings. He must read good books 
and magazines. He must study the minds of chil- 
dren and learn how to gain their interest and how 
to hold it after it is gained. 

He should visit the different homes and meet the 
parents of his pupils. He should manifest a friendly 
interest in the things which make those homes. 

He should strive to make the outside of his school- 
house attractive with shrubs and bright blooming 
flowers. The playground should be kept clean and 
unlittered. A tidy, well-kept school building usually 
indicates that there is a bright, well-dressed teacher 
within, and a group of happy, busy children doing 
excellent work in a neat, healthful room. 

The real teacher must have a natural affection 
for children. He must enter into their sports as 
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well as their work. He will make few rules and 
will at no time fear to let his pupils have all the 
freedom they desire, so long as it does not inter- 
fere with their work or the work of others. The 
amount of work that a boy does is not of so much 
snoment as the fact that he is interested and is 
learning to do something for himself. 

Most of us go through life without ever becoming 
enthusiastic over anything. We lead ordinary lives. 
Some of us are content to follow in the footsteps 
of our father or mother, although we are capable 
of doing things vastly different. When the true 
teacher finds a child with a talent, he should en- 
courage the child to develop that talent. In such 
ways many a genius has been given to the world. 

The true teacher trains his pupils in gentleness 
of spirit, in charity, in humanity, in tolerance. He 
teaches him to love beauty, truth, and goodness for 
their own sakes; and he also teaches him to be 
courageous and self-reliant. 


Oral Arithmetic Versus 
Written Arithmetic 


By J. H. Mould 


HE children in our elementary schools spend 

more time on written arithmetic than they 
spend on any other subject. The teachers give 
more time to teaching written arithmetic than they 
give to other subjects; and, at the same time, it is 
probably the most poorly taught subject in the cur- 
riculum. The best periods in the day are given to 
written arithmetic, the study period is devoted to 
this subject, and the “home work” is comprised al- 
most entirely of such a lesson. One morning the 
principal of a grammar school passed the word to 
the teachers that school would close for the day at 
the end of the first period and that the teachers 
were to use the period for any lesson they desired. 
Every teacher chose written arithmetic. 

A few days ago the writer visited grades three 
to eight in one of the best schools on Long Island. 
In every grade visited the children were doing 
written arithmetic. In the third grade some of the 
children were working with the carbon end of the 
pencil and others were working with the rubber end. 
In another grade the teacher was copying on the 
board with great speed problems in written arith- 
metic, while the class was working them on paper. 

There was no supervision of the work that was 
being done on paper and no suggestions regard- 
ing short methods and time-saving devices. Chil- 
dren were not required to tabulate results nor check 
their own work. The general results of the forty- 
five minute period were poor writing, bad English, 
and inaccurate computation in arithmetic. Ten min- 
utes of oral work in the subject studied (stocks and 
bonds), with one or two written problems, would 
have doubled the efficiency of the class in less than 
half the time. 

In still another grade visited, the writer found the 
spacious blackboard full of problems in written 
arithmetic, which the children were working at 
their desks, while the teacher sat at her desk, calm 
and serene. However, the teacher must have been 
very energetic or she never would have arrived at 
school early enough to have copied so much on the 
board before nine o’clock. 

One would naturally think that after a child had 
completed the work of the grades he would be pro- 
ficient in arithmetic. The truth is he is so defizient 
that every practical business man takes the average 
eighth grader’s arithmetic as a joke. A boy who, 
on graduating from a public school, accepts a posi- 
tion as clerk in a store or as a helper in any trade 
is often deficient in the fundamental operations 
and simple mechanics of arithmetic. 

The remedy for this condition is less written 
arithmetic and more oral arithmetic. A good slogan 
would be: “One problem a day in written arith- 
metic and one hundred a day in oral arithmetic.” 
The teacher must give more time to teaching and 
less time to assigning written problems for home 
work. Doubling the teaching in the classroom will 
divide the worry in the homes. Children are slaves 
to their pencils, and they have been led into this 
slavery by their teachers. The time is ripe for an 
emancipator. 
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Oral arithmetic means concentration, observation, 
and information. The sum of these is accuracy 
and speed—the two results most desired in all work 
in arithmetic. With oral drill, class efficiency 
in arithmetic can be doubled in half the time that 
is generally devoted to that subject. 

Some time ago the following lesson in reduction 
of fractions was assigned as home work in a fifth 
grade, with the request that each one time himself 
and write on his paper the number of minutes re- 
quired to do the lesson. 

Reduce each of the following fractions to its low- 
est terms: 


1. 3% 2. 2% 3. 2h%o 4. 5%00 
5. Hig 6. Ht. Hae 8. *8i0 


The following morning when the children handed 
in their “home work,” it was found that the time 
required to do the work ranged from twenty minutes 
to forty minutes, giving an average of about thirty 
minutes. There were fifteen errors. Here is a sam- 
ple of the way the work was generally done: 

2%43='344=%o=%=% Ans. 

In another fifth grade of equal size and ability 
the same lesson was presented from the oral stand- 
point. The fraction 24s was written on the board, 
and the children were told that they were going to 
have a game something like “Hide the Thimble.” 
In this game they had to find the largest number 
that would divide both numerator and denominator 
without a remainder. Other fractions were written 
on the board and the children found the largest com- 
mon divisors. When the largest common divisor 
was found the fraction was reduced by making but 
one division for numerator and denominator. The 
game was played for about five minutes. Concen- 
tration, observation, interest, and attention were 
manifested. 

The children were then given paper. The same 
fractions that had been assigned for home work in 
the other grade were written on the board; and the 
children were told to reduce the fractions to their 
lowest terms quickly, using the largest divisor they 
could find. The average time required was ten 
minutes and there were only five errors. The total 
average time used by the children, including the oral 
drill of five minutes, was therefore fifteen minutes. 
Consequently we see that the group whose arith- 
metic lesson included oral drill as well as written 
did much better work in less.time than the group 
who worked at home without any oral drill. 

Incidentally, everybody enjoyed the lesson, the 
teacher included; and the written work was done 
in its proper place—the classroom. This left the 
children free to enjoy the evening hour at home. 


Teaching Pupils to be True and Faithful 
to Their Ideals 


By Velma Niemeier 


INCE the teacher is constantly before her pupils 

as an example to them, she has an opportunity 
for exerting a great influence. A pupil often thinks 
that she is very nearly perfect. He looks to his 
teacher for help, encouragement, and sympathy. 
He puts his entire trust in her. In order to fill 
that particular place in the heart of every pupil, 
the teacher must be able to meet all these expecta- 
tions. 

I use many mottoes in my teaching. At the be- 
ginning of school I teach my pupils the meaning of 
the motto, “Well begun is half done.” Of course, 
the beginning is generally hard for some pupils but 
the following words will give a great deal of en- 
couragement: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.” “All that other folks can do, why with 
patience should not you?” 

When a pupil gets into a difficult position it is 
sometimes very hard for him to stay within the 
bounds of truth. A _ heart-to-heart talk with such 
a pupil will show better results than severe punish- 
ment. I discovered that one of my pupils tried to 
lie to me. I did not punish him, but talked to him 
in a way that touched his heart and conscience. 
Among other things I brought in the following mot- 
toes: “This above all: To thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” “If I deceive an- 
other who is cheated?” “Better undertake the 
right and fail, than fail to undertake the right.” 
I explained to him the nobleness of truth. A per- 
son who always tells the truth need never fear the 
consequences. 

I teach the children the meaning of politeness by 
the motto: “Politeness is to do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way.” About once a week I 
ask my pupils to learn a poem which teaches some 
good moral. These poems are then explained. 
Their influence is noticed at once. 

In order to be able to do our best work we must 
not grumble and become discouraged. “Oh, give 
us the man who sings at his work!” In order to 
achieve success, to reach our highest ambitions, we 
must have high ideals. Therefore, I teach my 
pupils the meaning of the motto: “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” I teach them that our efforts 
must be constantly and patiently exercised. “We 
have not wings, we cannot soar, but we have feet to 

(Continued on page 95) 
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JUNE PAPER CUTTING 
BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Told 
into thirds obtaining proportions show in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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DIRECTIONS: Fair-haired Helen, who 
holds Baby Bob, wears a pale orange dress 
with black and white checked ribbon, collar, 
cuff and belt. Bob too has light hair, but his 
little dress is white. His puppy is very light 
brown. Helen, the little visitor, has a pale 
green dress, and the three puppies with her 
are white. The other puppies are white, 
spotted with light brown. Paint the feed- 
ing dish light yellow. Mount as shown, us- 
ing blue oatmeal wall paper 36” x 15”. 








Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- 


ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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Benny Burrage and the Fly Paper 


S Benny Burrage watched the 
{ last of his classmates disappear 
through the doorway he was 
still hopeful that Miss Cary 
would see fit to commute the 
sentence she had pronounced 
upon him,—a decree which kept 
him at his desk when the others 
filed out at the close of the 
afternoon session. 

Commute the sentence was exactly what Miss 
Cary wanted to do. She had been a bit hasty 
in pronouncing it, forgetting for the moment 
that it was Women’s Club day, and she wanted 
to go to the meeting at three-thirty; but you 
don’t know Miss Cary if you think she would 
let a personal reason interfere with her duty to 
a pupil, or if you suppose she could display 
such a weakness as to “let off” a boy when once 
she had spoken the word. 

So Benny’s hope was dashed and Miss Cary 
maintained her dignity. 

“Here’s a fresh paper, Benny,” she said 
sweetly but firmly. “Now see how quickly you 
can get the work done. Use your eyes and see 
which of the forms on the board you need. 
Let’s get it right this time!” 

Benny dragged a slow progress up the aisle, 
took the paper and returned. He showed no 
sign of the impatience he felt. People don’t do 
that with Miss Cary. 

Having adjusted his paper with great nicety, 
Benny stared earnestly at the forms on the 
board. 








A fly’s body There are ‘ 
The body of a fly They’re hatched 
Flies’ bodies Laid 

The bodies of flies Thorax 

Their eggs Abdomen 


Benny tried to drink them in as he would 
drink any other medicine,—all at one swallow. 
When he had stared a length of time which 
seemed to him proper, he humped his shoulders 
over the desk and scratched busily away for a 
slow quarter-hour. 

Miss Cary was equally busy with the correc- 
tion of papers at her desk. She seemed to be 
paying no attention to Benny, yet in and around 
her mechanical checking of arithmetic exam- 
ples she was following the jerks of his stubby 
little fingers as they struggled with pen and 
ink and fair white paper. 

“Bring it up here now,” she said at last. 

“It isn’t finished,” he ventured as he laid his 
effort on Miss Cary’s desk. 

“T presume not,” she said wearily, “but I 
want to see what you have done. Your writing 
doesn’t improve much, Benny.” 

“No, Miss Cary. The ink is awful and the 
pens—” ; 

“Don’t, Benny,” interrupted Miss Cary. “I 
use the same ink, and pens out of the same box. 
Benny Burrage, you are surely a trial!” This 
in reference to the paper, which read as follows: 


, 


Diverent parts of the bodies of fly’s consists 
off head, thorax, abdomen, six legs, and two 
wings. The fly’s comes from an egg, its color is 
white, twenty inches long. The head hatches in 
24 hours. What comes out is called a magnate. 
It’s full grow in six days. One fly’s laid about 
600 in his life time. The magnate winged itself 
up into a pupa color is brown hard shell.” 


“It isn’t finished,” reiterated Benny, as Miss 
Cary looked up at him with a long, sad look. 

“So I see, Benny. Would the rest of it be as 
bad as this?” 

“Ma’am?” 

Miss Cary smiled in spite of herself. 


By ANNIE E. HARRIS 


“I might have known you wouldn’t,” she 
sighed. 

Benny had no idea what she meant, nor why 
she shut her eyes and her lips for a second or 
two before she addressed him again. 

“Let’s see what’s the matter with this, Ben- 

ny.” 
“Yes’m,” said Benny cheerfully, as he plant- 
ed his elbows on her desk, cupped his chin in 
his hands and humped his shoulders over, 
watching with real interest to see what she 
would do with his story. He couldn’t make 
head or tail of it himself, but he had written 
what he thought she wanted. 

“This first word, Benny; what does it mean?” 

“Diverent,” read Benny, glibly; “why, diver- 
ent, all separate kinds, you know.” 

“Yes, but we spell it with two f’s—d-i-f-f-e-r- 
e-n-t; see?” 

She wrote the letters in, and the boy nodded 
wisely. Then she slipped over five words and 
landed on “fly’s.” 

“Why the apostrophe?” 

Benny scowled at it a moment, then his face 
lighted with remembrance. He shot a glance 
at the board. 

“You got it down up there,” he beamed. 

Miss Cary knew she ought to correct “you 
got it,” but she saw trouble enough ahead of 
her, and felt justified in keeping to the main 
line of corrections, 

“Not ‘the bodies of fly’s,’ Benny,” she said 
sweetly. : 

“Yes, Miss Cary. I’ll show you.” 

He ran over to the blackboard and pointed 
out “the bodies of flies.” 

“Tt isn’t the same, Benny. Come and look.” 

Benny gave the phrase profound attention 
for possibly thirty seconds, and captured the 
idea. 

“It’s only I wrote ’postrophe-s, for i-e-s,” he 
apologized. 

“That’s enough to make it entirely wrong,” 
judged Miss Cary, calmly, writing the correct 
form on the paper. “Now the next word, ‘con- 
sists.” What is the subject of ‘consists’?” 

“Made up of,” stated Benny promptly. 

“No, Benny, not the definition of it,—the 
subject. What is it that consists?” 

Definition and subject were words equally 
occult to Benny, but “What is it that consists?” 
threw a bit of a gleam. 

“Diverent,” he proclaimed eagerly. 

“No, no, Benny! Different can’t be the sub- 
ject because it is an adjective. The subject 
has to be a noun, you know.” 

Far from knowing anything of the sort, Ben- 
ny was quite willing to venture another guess, 
since his first had not satisfied her. 

“Parts,” he declared. 

“That is right, Benny. Now, can you say 
‘parts consists’? 

Yes, Benny could with perfect ease, but he 
saw that the combination offended Miss Cary, 
so he hastily murmured “Parts consist,” and 
that appeared to please her very well. They 
were getting on! 

“What is the next word?” 

“Of,” stated Benny. 

“That’s what you intended, but you have 
written ‘off.’ How shall we change it?” 

“Cross off one f,” suggested Benny, blithely. 

Thorax and abdomen, having been copied 
from the board, were, mercifully, correct. Miss 
Cary vented a thankful sigh and renewed the 
struggle, with her pencil on the faulty word. 

“What is it that comes from the egg, Benny?” 

“Flies,” remarked Benny, indulgently. He 
was back to his chin position, apparently all 
interest. 


“How many flies, do you suppose, from one 
egg?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Cary. You never told 
us that.” ; 

“Didn’t I? Well, I’ll tell you now, Benny. 
It’s just one fly from one egg. Then how shall 
we spell it?” 

Benny’s eyes twinkled ever so cautiously. 
He wanted to say “I-t,” for that joke had been 
going around the school yard during the day 
and he had been saving it up to spring on his 
father at night. The present atmosphere, how- 
ever, was too electrical to risk a spark like that, 
and Benny knew it. 

“F-l-y,” he said demurely. 

“Benny, why did you use the apostrophe? 
Don’t you know that that’s only for words that 
show possession,—when something owns some- 
thing?” 

“I thought the fly owned the egg,” offered 
Benny. 

“No, he doesn’t. The egg owns the fly, if 
anything,—but that’s neither here nor there. 
‘Fly’ is the simple subject of the sentence and 
it’s just f-l-y. The fly comes from an egg.” 

Benny nodded wisely. 

“Now, going on, you say ‘its color is white.’ 
Do you mean the fly or the egg is white?” 

“The egg.” 

“Yes; and your meaning will be much clear- 
er if you say ‘whose’ in place of ‘its,’” said 
Miss Cary, writing in the word. 

“What does this say?” she continued, point- 
ing to the three words following ‘white.’ 

“Twenty inches long,” read Benny, straight- 
ening his back and stretching slightly. 

“What is twenty inches long?” 

“The egg,” said Benny. 

“Do you mean that, Benny?” 

“It said so in the nature book.” 

“T guess not,” said Miss Cary. “You go to 
the board and, with the yardstick, draw a line 
twenty inches long. Now,” when he had done 
so, “is it likely that a fly would lay an egg as 
long as that?” 

“He might lay ’em like frogs’ eggs, in a 
string,” ventured Benny, with a glow of de- 
light at his own cleverness. 

“She might, but she doesn’t,” stated Miss 
Cary. “Show me the place in your nature book 
where it tells about the eggs.” 

Benny turned the pages with a moistened 
thumb. Miss Carey put a stop to that and in- 
sisted that he find the page by releasing the 
leaves from between his thumb and finger, 
dryly. 

The text revealed his error. It was one- 
twentieth of an inch instead of twenty inches. 

“We'll have to change the wording to make 
good English out of this,” suggested Miss Cary. 
“Can you see how we could word it?” 

Benny eyed the phrases with feigned atten- 
tion. He knew beforehand there was nothing 
he could do to them; what was the use of try- 
ing to guess how she wanted them fixed! So 
he puckered his brow and busied his brain with 
more important considerations,—namely, as to 
whether Cuffy was waiting for him outside, or 
had he spent his nickel and divided the sweets 
with some other guy. 

“Come, Benny; use your brain. 
make this smoother and clearer? 
see?” 

Benny shook his head sadly and confessed 
his inability. , 

“Then I must tell you, for we can’t stay here 
all night,” declared Miss Cary, with a touch of 
frost. “We’ll say ‘The fly comes from an egg 
which is white and one-twentieth inch long.’”’ 


How can we 
Don’t you 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


MRS. FARMER’S LETTER 


DreaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

A news item from London in this morn- 
ing’s paper says: “In memory of the birds, beasts 
and fishes that died in the service of the empire 
during the war, an ‘animals’ cenotaph’ will shortly 
be built near Hyde Park corner. The Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has raised 
over £2000 for this memorial.” 

Just recently I learned how Hugh Lofting, author 
of The Story of Dr. Dolittle, came to write his de- 
lightful tales depicting the trials and cares of ani- 
mals. The fact that Mr. Lofting is an Englishman 
makes this news item especially interesting; no 
doubt his stories have had much to do with arousing 
a feeling of sympathy and gratefulness toward all 
animals that contributed in any way toward win- 
ning the war. 

Mr. Lofting says that while he was at the front, 
his attention was constantly called to the behavior 
of horses and mules under fire. These animals en- 
dured hardships, constant exposure, and danger as 
did human beings. When a shell shrieked its fear- 
ful cry, a mule would brace himself, tense in every 
muscle; then as the noise died away he would relax 
until the dreaded sound came again. One mare 
had been through so many battles that, like human 
veterans, she was decorated with medals of honor. 
One night a German airplane located a number of 
horses and mules huddled together and dropped 
a death-destroying bomb in their midst. Then Mr. 
Lofting heard the shots of the soldiers as they went 
about killing their injured animals. His sympathy 
for these wounded, helpless creatures was so great 
that he was most unhappy. He knew that proper 
care and treatment might save many of them. In 
the morning he learned that the faithful mare had 
been injured, and that she, too, had been shot. Mr. 
Lofting grieved especially over this loss. He felt 
deeply the injustice of a policy of killing animals 
injured while giving faithful service, without an 
effort being made to save them. As a result, he 
started The Story of Dr. Dolittle. The story de- 
scribes how a certain physician, feeling the ingrat- 
itude of his human patients, began ministering to 
animals. He learned their language, conversed with 
them freely, and thus became acquainted with their 
troubles. ° 

Not since Black Beauty has a book been written 
which has brought out so clearly the need of more 
kindness and sympathy for dumb animals. It is 
easy to forget or neglect a creature that cannot be- 
speak for itself care and protection. Hence the call 
for material of this kind presented in a way that 
will appeal to every child. No doubt Mr. Lofting’s 
books, by their influence on English readers, helped 
arouse the interest necessary to support such a 
movement as that for the “animals’ cenotaph.” 

The teacher has a splendid opportunity, in the 
study of birds and animals, to bring out the thought 
of their usefulness to mankind and to urge her pu- 
pils to care for them, not only as a humane meas- 
ure but because of the economic value of such a 
procedure. The need for good housing, proper food, 
and kind and gentle handling of animals is recog- 
nized by all progressive farmers. They know that 
chickens which are cold or wet do not lay eggs; that 
cows show, in decreased milk production, the effects 
of a blow from an angry man; that a horse with 
an ill-fitting harness is nervous and unhappy and 
causes his owner great loss of time in plowing or 
harvesting. 


Vice-president Kelso of the Toronto Humane So- 
ciety says, “Prosecutions for cruelty may be useful 
as vindications of the law, but they do not change 
the heart nor remove the cruel disposition. It is 
only by means of education and example that any 
lasting good can be accomplished. Start the child 
right and not only will he likely continue to grow 
in humane thoughts, but also influence many others 
in the same direction, until with an ever-widening 
circle, all mankind becomes the friend and protector 
of the dumb and the defenseless.” 

The American Humane Education Society, Box 
144, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., is doing a splen- 
did work in promoting humane education in this 
country. Twenty-one states legally require that the 
subject be taught in the regular school curriculum. 
The society mentioned will be glad to send material 
that will aid you in presenting this subject, in all its 
different phases, to your children. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE. 


Miss Hazel Bandt, Revillo, South Dakota, and her pupils 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils in 
Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, South America, and any state in the 
Union, 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Ethyl Ander- 
son, Cloquet, Minnesota (care of Fred Soderberg, Route 
3), would like to correspond with other pupils in the 
United States and foreign countries, 

The pupils of Davy School, Ottawa, Kansas, wish to cor- 
respond with the pupils of’any part of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Cuba. Address Eleanor Lloyd, Route 
3, Ottawa, Kansas, 

Mrs. Hardee Johnston and her pupils of Milburn, Texas, 
wish to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
fourth grades in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
Cuba, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The teacher and pupils of the Salem School, Alba, 
Texas, would like to exchange letters and sample prod- 
ucts with teachers and pupils of any grade in Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Canada, Cuba, Alaska, and any part 
of the United States. They will be glad to exchange with 
those who wish to send sample flowers, leaves, etc. Ad- 
dress Miss Jewell J. Hathcox, Route 3, Alba, Texas. 

The teacher and pupils of the fourth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Plowman School, District 2, wish to 
exchange letters and views with pupils and teachers of 
any state in the Union, Canada, England, South America, 
Mexico, India, Alaska, Cuba, Philippine or Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Address Myrtle Buss, Route 2, Red Oak, Iowa. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Annie Lee 
Meyers, Nadine, New Mexico, would like to hear from pu- 
pils in any other state in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, 
South America, Philippine Islands, or Porto Rico, 

The teacher and pupils of the Trickey School would like 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the third, 
fifth, and seventh grades in any part of the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Ha- 
waii. Address Julian A. Tuschhoff, Route 1, Biehle, Mo. 

The pupils of the seventh and eighth grades of Miss 
Mildred Waller, Cross Hollow School, Holliday, Missouri, 
wish to exchange letters and views of their locality with 
pupils of the same grades in Hawaii, Cuba, Alaska, Can- 
ada, or any part of the United States. 

The teacher and pupils of the second and third grades of 
Lawrence School would like to exchange letters with other 
schools in the United States and England. Address Miss 
Bertha Laman, Lawrence, Texas, Box 74. 

Miss Linna R. Hart, Dry Prong, Louisiana, and her pu- 
pils of the fourth grade, wish to exchange letters, views, 
and sample products with teachers and pupils in any state 
of the Union, Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
South America. 

The eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Estelle Bennett, James- 
burg, New Jersey, would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grade in any part of the United States, 
or foreign countries. 

The pupils of Clyde C. Williams, Ridgefarm, Illinois, 
would like to exchange letters and views with pupils of the 
fifth grade in other states, and also foreign countries. 

Miss Eulah H. Eastgate of the Union School, Rolette, 


North Dakota, and her pupils would like to correspond and 
exchange views with teachers and pupils of England, 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, Cuba, and 
India, 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Mrs. Muriel A. Low, Etna, New Hampshire, would 
like to correspond with pupils in the same grades from 
other parts of the United states, and foreign countries. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of Rivulet 
School wish to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in Kentucky, Florida, Maine, Wisconsin, Arizona, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. Address Miss Mabel 
Olson, Rivulet, Montana. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Gerald Moyer, Me- 
Lallen School, Columbia City, Indiana, would like to ex- 
change letters, art work, samples of penmanship, ete., 
with pupils of all grades in Hawaii, Porto Rico, England, 
Canada, Australia, or any state in the Union. All letters 
will be answered promptly. 

Mrs. Erich O. Muschinske, Route 1, Box 24-A, Irma, Wis- 
consin, would like to correspond with teachers in the 
states of the Western and Southern groups, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. 

Mrs. T. W. Hawkins of Bison, Montana (District No. 
29), and her pupils of the eighth, sixth, fourth, second, 
and first grades, wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of the Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, or the Philippines. 

Ella M. Tucker, R. D. 6, Greenwich, New York, and her 
pupils of grades one to eight inclusive wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades. 

The fourth grade pupils of the Monroe School would 
like to exchange letters with any school in the Union, Ad- 
dress Miss Opal Leazenbee, Monroe School, London, Ohio. 

The fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Hazel Swan, Crystal Lake School, Route 5, Box 80, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in any part of the United States 
or in any foreign country. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Our School’s Last Day 

I am always in favor of a school picnic the last 
day of the term, but believe in having the sports 
after dinner. A good program is in order in the 
forenoon, and I see to it that everyone takes part. 
The pupils will be glad to exhibit the work done 
during the year, to speak poems from their read- 
ers, and to dramatize stories. But don’t let them do 
it all. Call on your visitors for short talks. They 
will, in such an environment as this, readily recall 
their school days. Grandfathers and grandmothers 
will tell about the old log schoolhouses; fathers and 
mothers will tell what they did when they came to 
this same school years ago; and usually each one 
will close with a bit of good advice for the children. 
I have found the above program a success, Try it. 
—Paut H. LAnpis, Illinois. 


A Teacher’s Red Book 

Almost every school has one or more pupils who 
are “difficult,” and when teachers get together after 
school hours to talk “shop” these children suffer 
more or less at their hands. 

“Tom was dirtier than usual this morning. His 
mother expects me to take extra time every day to 
get him cleaned up!” or “Mary shows her selfish- 
ness every day. She was very indignant to-day be- 
cause I wouldn’t let her keep the best seat’; or “I 
have to spend more time keeping George in order 
than I spend on all the other childrn put together”; 
and so on indefinitely. 

Often the teacher is sorely tried and these com- 
plaints are not unfair, but every time the teacher 
utters one she becomes just a little more intolerant 
and a little more blind to any virtues her faulty 
pupils may have. 

How can this be remedied? By keeping a “Red 
Book” in the form of a diary in which you reso- 
lutely determine to set down each day some signs 
of promise shown by Tom or Mary or George, such 
as: 

“Tom resisted a terrible temptation to jump out 
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of his seat and give chase when a mouse ran across 
the floor.” 

“Mary loaned her new pencil to Alice.” 

“George brought me a handsome willow whistle 
which he had made himself.” 

Besides the fun of keeping this book, you will 
soon be surprised by your changed attitude toward 
these children. Their failings will cease to harass 
you and you will be more successful in dealing with 
them.—Lois Cyr, Washington. 





Children as Helpers 


Children work so much more effectively and har- 
moniously when they are made to feel a sense of 
real ownership in the schoolroom. If different chil- 
dren are given definite responsibilities, the duties 
being changed once a month, it adds materially to 
the general spirit of happy co-operation and good 
will. A health officer may watch and record the 
temperature, adjusting the windows and the shades 
as is necessary, according to the heat and the sun. 
Another child may care for the plants and arrange 
the flowers; while still other housekeepers may take 
care of blackboards, reference tables, supply cup- 
boards, erasers and chalk trays, and perform any 
other little services which add to the general com- 
fort and happiness of the school. The attitude of 
several indifferent pupils has entirely changed since 
their appointment as class messengers awakened 
them to interested activity—MAaryY ELIZABETH RoB- 
INSON, Rhode Island. 


Last Day Track Meet 


Children are rather tired at the end of a long 
term and the learning of parts for a formal pro- 
gram places an extra burden on them. We there- 
fore tried a plan in our school which would tax the 
physical rather than the mental ability. 

A track meet was planned for all the elementary 
grades. Even the little children in the first grade, 
both girls and boys, entered this meet, which con- 
sisted of foot races, sack races, potato races, bean- 
bag races, three-legged races, broad jumps, long 
base games, and baseball games. 

The races were very funny, for the children, es- 
pecially the younger ones, worked for all they were 
worth to win the prize of an ice-cream cone. The 
judges stood at the end of the race course and 
marked the distance to be run, by holding a flag at 
that place. Each winner was given a ticket which 
entitled him to an ice-cream cone. The cones were 
served down town at the drug stores, and the teach- 
ers paid for them afterwards from a fund provided 
by business men.—LAURA Murray, Kansas. 


A Progressive Program 


Does the coming of June find many of you rather 
fagged and dreading the efforts of strenuous clos- 
ing day exercises? If you work in a three or four 
room school try this plan. On the invitations sent 
to the mothers several days beforehand, we called 
our exercises “A Progressive Program.” 

As our guests gathered on the last Friday after- 
noon, two eighth grade girls dressed in white 
showed them about the halls where various phases 
of the year’s work were on display. Promptly at 
two o’clock the door of the primary room opened to 
the visitors. Here they spent twenty minutes listen- 
ing to several lively pieces, two songs by different 
groups, and a short drill. A messenger at the door 
then announced that the intermediate room was 
ready to continue the program if the visitors would 
step across the hall. As soon as all were seated the 
curtain rose on a little play, which was followed by 
a good reading and a folk dance. The mothers were 
then asked to pass to the grammar room where the 
program was concluded by a group of songs by 
girls in costume, a play by the boys, and several 
readings. Thus the patrons were given a full pro- 
gram, and neither pupils nor teachers felt the strain 
of the work. 

A buffet lunch of wafers, cookies, coffee, and lem- 
onade was served and mothers, teachers and pupils 
joined in a social good time. 

A novel Japanese program could be worked out 


in this way, the primary room giving a presentation 
of child life in Japan; the intermediate room, school 
life; and the older pupils, various phases of adult 
life. A Japanese tea served at the conclusion of the 
performance would make a pretty and effective 
closing.—FLORENCE THEILMAN, Wisconsin. 


Civic Duties 

A few of our pupils had been throwing paper 
around the school grounds. To the children from 
the primary room generally fell the job of picking 
it up. This did not seem quite right. In a meeting 
of the Just-So Club, to which the seventh and 
eighth grades belong, I presented the matter for 
discussion. The idea was brought out that throw- 
ing paper on the school grounds or on the street 
was not good citizenship. An appeal was also made 
to the children’s pride in their school. We decided 
that a great deal of the disorder was caused through 
the carelessness of a few individuals, but that the 
whole school suffered for the few. 

I proposed having a student council which would 
try individuals accused of throwing paper. The 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm. A paper 
was written explaining the object of the council and 
sent to the other three rooms and read to the pupils. 
Everyone was asked to do his part in keeping the 
school grounds free of paper and debris of any kind. 

We made an appeal to the good will of all the 
pupils first. If anyone was accused of not properly 
disposing of rubbish, he was brought before the 
council and his case was heard. If found guilty he 
was given a punishment by the pupils. The result 
was excellent. Very few were brought before the 
council, and there was not a case where a convicted 
pupil repeated the offense. The children of their 
own accord will pick up any paper they see, now, 
and they take a real pride in keeping the school 
grounds clean.—Mary Hortense, Wisconsin. 


The School Exhibit 


An exhibit of the year’s work is one of the best 
ways to awaken community interest, but certain 
rules should be followed or the work will not show 
up well. Let the background for the exhibit be dark; 
blackboards are ideal for this purpose. Stretch 
wires across the blackboards and affix the papers to 
be shown with clips. A screen of dark green or 
brown burlap is also good. 

Work for the general effect. Note the colors and 
subjects carefully and classify them. Do not jumble 
scenery and objects. Below the blackboard, a long 
table on which other articles are placed adds to the 
general appearance. Here should be the clay models, 
cut-out furniture, etc. Survey the results and re- 
arrange until you are satisfied. 

I find that printed slips giving the name of each 
class add to the enjoyment of the visitor and a brief 
description of the work is also read with interest. 
Above all, do not neglect to have every child repre- 
sented in the work, both for his benefit and for your 
own peace of mind!—LEAH DUNAGAN, Idaho. 


The Opposum Hunt 


I tried in vain to get two of my fifth-grade and 
one of my sixth-grade boys interested in writing 
their English papers. Penmanship, neatness, and 
composition did not appeal to them. I was near 
despair one day when in the midst of my usual 
instructions about indention, paragraphing, and so 
on, one of the boys interrupted me with the start- 
ling information that he had been on a fine opossum 
hunt the night before. The idea occurred to me to 
have the boy write about this experience he had en- 
joyed. He did so and has continued to compose 
stories on opossums, guinea pigs, white rabbits, and 
other things he knows about. My fifth-grade boys 
no longer give trouble, 

Then I found that the sixth-grade boy had lost a 
dog to which he was very much attached. I solved 
his problem in this way. We wrote business letters 


concerned with buying and selling the dog; we ad- 
vertised for him in newspapers; we found him; we 
wrote to thank the boy who found him and sent the 
promised reward; we wrote the dog’s autobiog- 


raphy. I never knew that an animal could in- 
spire so many compositions. He is still holding out 
and the boy is improving daily in English work andj 
penmanship.—Mrs. A. M. FELKNOR, Tennessee. 


An Auto Race 


My seventh and eighth graders are having an 
auto race in mental arithmetic. The eighth grade 
chose a small car, the seventh a large one. [ 
have used a small board to keep a record of the race 
and a time limit is set, say two months, or any time 
one chooses. At the end of that time the one who is 
loser must furnish an interesting entertainment for 
the winning side on the Friday afternoon after the 
closing of the race. ° 

This is the way the race is managed. Every day 
I give one lesson in oral arithmetic. At a signal 
everyone starts working problems mentally, only 
the answers to be written down. About twenty 
problems are given in an assignment and ten min- 
utes’ time allowed to solve them. At the end of ten 
minutes the papers are taken up. The number of 
problems solved correctly by members of each grade 
is added and the averages found. The latter are 
placed on the blackboard. The student in each 
class who has solved the most problems correctly is 
the driver and his name appears on the board. In 
order to add interest, I use chalk in two colors. 

This game is surely producing wonderful results 
and it could be used successfully in any subject and 
in any grade——A MICHIGAN TEACHER. 


Special English 
For our special English work in the eighth grade 
this year, we began collecting all advertisements 
that contained (a) name of a writer; (b) name of 


a book, story, poem; (c) name of a character in - 


literature; (d) quotation from literature. 

At first the boys and girls thought it difficult to 
find such advertisements; but gradually they began 
“to see,” and then the advertisements came thick 


.and fast. 


Each pupil received credit for each advertise- 
ment cut and brought in, if it fulfilled the require- 
ments. However, we mounted only one of a kind, 
on plain tan paper, regulation drawing size. The 
pupils knew that if each advertisement were prop- 
erly spaced and mounted, a drawing credit would be 
given. As the work grew, we decided to give credit 
for posters which could be used in the eighth-grade 
civics and commercial geography. This meant that 
each poster could have four credits. 

A committee of four boys and four girls hung the 
posters around the room. Two hundred and fifty- 
six different advertisements were mounted, but as 
we did not have room for all, the committee re- 
ceived fine training in culling. They also tried to 
hang the posters in related groups. When all were 
hung, the posters received the credit marks. Some 
received one, two, or three credits; fifty-nine won 
four credits. 

We found that certain companies run advertise- 
ments in series. For instance, one concern that 
makes automobile bodies had a series showing how 
men of the past rode in chariot, sedan chair, and 
other conveyances. We procured the full set, con- 
tributed by different members. This meant good 
teamwork. 

Each pupil chose one or more of the advertise- 
ments to work up in a two-minute oral recitation— 
telling what it was; why accepted for each subject; 
and why used by the company for advertising pur- 
poses. 

One aay we invited our principal and superin- 
tendent. Two pupils told of the preparation of 
work, why we did it, and what it meant. Then each 
pupil took part. The teacher also was a visitor that 
day, and a proud one. 

This exercise required two weeks for preparation, 
and we probably used two hours of regular school 
time besides the forty-minute recitation period 
which was the culminating point of our project. 

There was a wealth of material in the advertise- 
ments and I found that the class had enjoyed every 
moment of the work; that the “ordeal” of oral rec- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Farm Boys and Girls at a State Fair 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Depariment 


HE fire was burning low and it was time 

to go to bed. The Camp Director said, 

“Before we say good night and close this 

first camp-fire meeting, has any boy or girl 

here any suggestion to offer or contribu- 
tion to make?” 

“I have,” responded one of the younger boys, 
who throughout the day and evening had been one 
of the most active and lively of the entire lot. “At 
the Boy Scout camp where I went this summer we 
had a song that we sang each night to the tune of 
Taps, and after singing it no one was supposed to 
speak out loud again till Reveille next morning. I 
think -we might do the same thing here.” 

“Good idea, Scout, how did it go?” said the Di- 
rector, and the boy sang in a beautiful, clear, rev- 
erent voice the following: ; 


“Day is done! Gone the sun! 
From the lake, from the hills, from the sky! 
All is well! Sweetly sleep—God is nigh!” 


As he finished, a most profound and sacred hush 
fell on the group, as if a prayer had been offered. 
Very quietly the Director asked the boy to repeat 
the words again slowly so that all might learn 
them. Then softly, all together, they sang, led by 
the boyish tenor. 

Afterward, almost without a word, the group 
broke up and stole away to quarters. A wonderful 
thing had taken place, something spiritual had 
touched their lives, and who shall say it was not 
divinely sent? 

Thus dramatically closed the beginning of a week 
that was epoch-making for some hundred boys and 
girls, all of them members of Junior Project Clubs 
who, through competition in their own counties, 
had earned the right to attend the New York State 
Fair at Syracuse. They gave public exhibitions of 
canning, sewing, cooking, calf-club work, and other 
Junior Project activities in a special building set 
aside for the purpose. Each team had its own 
stunt to do once or twice a day and the rest of the 
time the boys and girls were free to see the sights 
or to take part in other activities. 

The problem was, what other activities, and how 
were these visitors to be cared for most satis- 
factorily? The State Commissioner of Farms and 
Markets and the State Supervisor of Junior Proj- 
ect work put it squarely up to the State Supervisor 
of Physical Education a few weeks before the fair. 
He was asked to become Camp Director and take 
charge of physical welfare. Each county group, 
he found, would arrive and remain in charge of an 
adult leader, the county club agent or his assistant, 
who would take full responsibility in helping the 
team get ready for its demonstrations. 

The State Supervisor of Physical Education ac- 
cepted the responsibility placed on him, saying: 
“You want me to see that they have a healthy and 
happy time, I take it—about the same job a phys- 
ical director has at any summer camp. -I believe 
the same methods will work and I am willing to 
give the idea a trial, but there are a few funda- 
mental things that you must agree to provide for 
and have ready well in advance.” 

“Anything in reason, of course. 
list.” 

“First, dry sleeping quarters, comfortable cots 
and plenty of blankets, convenient and sanitary 
washing and toilet facilities. Second, we want a 
good place to get our meals, where we can all go 
together at a regular time and where the young- 
sters will follow a daily menu that we will draw up 
for them in advance. The children will need plenty 
of coarse foods, besides fruit, milk, cocoa, ice cream, 
etc., and not the usual: lot of fried stuff and cheap 
fodder found at fair restaurants. Third, we want 
a place for playing games in the afternoon for an 
hour, and a secluded place for a camp-fire in the 
evening. We’ll need a couple of playground balls, 
two bats, a volley ball outfit, a set of outdoor bas- 
ket-ball goals and a basket-ball, a set of horseshoes 
or quoits and a chinning bar. 
would be useful, but perhaps it would cost too much. 
You might be able to borrow one from the college 
or the Y. M. C. A.” 


Let’s have the 


A cage ball also - 


By DANIEL CHASE 


“That sounds like real business,” said the Junior 
Project chief. There is nothing rural children 
need more than a good supply of worth-while games 
and social activities to help make their life more at- 
tractive and to offset the call of the city and the 
false glamour of commercialized recreation.” 

“Cheers! said the Commissioner. “You make me 
think of the slogan used by a Rural Recreation en- 
thusiast: ‘If you want young folks to stay in the 
country, you must give them a chance to play in 
the country.’ We’ll make this camp a place of train- 
ing for rural leadership along the lines in which 
our country life is most deficient—social and recre- 
ational. Great stuff!” 

So it was planned and so it was done, but the 
story of the doing is more interesting than the 
story of the planning. If you are reading this ar- 
ticle with the idea of getting some help with a 
similar plan at your county, state or village fair, 
you will want to know what some of these details 
were and how the problems were solved. Space 
will not permit a full account of all the programs 
arranged and carried out but an outline of a day’s 


of Education 


that each day’s program was something the entire 
camp had had a part in planning and therefore 
would be interested in. 


Usually the first night in camp no one sleeps 
very much and all awake early. Many could sleep 
if the few who cannot did not keep all the rest from 
doing so. The effect of the good-night song, spoken 
of at the beginning of this story, was such that 


while not all the boys were able to stay asleep till 
the rising whistle they kept reasonably quiet until 
it was blown promptly at seven. 

“First call for setting-up exercises!” came in five 
minutes. Second and third calls followed and every- 
one turned out in front of the barracks at 7:15. 
The drill served to “take out the kinks,” loosen up 
the muscles, stimulate the circulation and awaken 
the appetite. At its close there was a rush to finish 
washing and dressing for breakfast, first call for 
which came at 7:35. The boys reached the table 
ten minutes later, and as soon as the girls had 
marched in all stood and sang “America,” thus 
opening the day with the right spirit of patriotism. 

“Council meeting at 8:30 and General Assembly 





Members of Boys’ and Girls’ Junior Project Clubs at the New York State Fair, Syracusé, Ready for a 
Parade around the Grounds. Mr. Chase, Camp Director, is at the Extreme Left 


activities will help to show what was accomplished, 
and a brief statement of how the camp was organ- 
ized will be suggestive. 

The beds in the boys’ sleeping quarters were ar- 
ranged in five long rows. The groups, each of 
which consisted of three to five boys and a leader, 
found on arrival a sign posted to show the row and 
the part of the row they were to occupy. One lead- 
er was designated to act as captain of each row 
and the other leaders in the row were called lieu- 
tenants. The first day the boys in each row were 
asked to get together and elect one of their num- 
ber to serve on a Camp Council. This Council, con- 
sisting of the captains and the representatives from 
the rows (now called companies), together with 
similar delegates from the girls’ division which had 
its barracks organized in the same fashion, held 
daily meetings. It helped the Director decide what 
the program for the following day should be, made 
suggestions for regulating the care of the bar- 
racks and the conduct of the campers, reported 
complaints, and in general was responsible for 
assisting with the discipline of individuals and the 
running of the camp. Of course the Director was 
always ready with suggestions and really steered 
the action of the Council in most matters, but this 
mixed group of leaders and of boys and girls proved 
itself very useful and served to make everyone feel 


at 9:00 in the Country Theatre building” was the 
announcement at the close of breakfast. “Every 
boy and girl should see that his or her blankets are 
aired and bed made before Assembly call. Inspec- 
tion will be made during Assembly and the com- 
pany having the best-looking row of beds will be 
Honor Company for the day.” Company Two 
earned this title and the right to build and light 
the next camp-fire—besides extra ice cream for 
dinner! 

After dinner the first day several announcements 
were made. Warning was given against drinking 
pop and cider and against eating “hot-dogs,” pop 
corn, waffles, etc. between meals. All who were not 
busy from two to four o’clock were invited to go on 
a sight-seeing trip around the fair grounds, and all 
were urged to come together for games from 4:30 
to 5:30. The games selected by the Director were 
of the group type—circle ball, spud, call ball, dodge 
ball and pass and run relay—easily learned and 
providing plenty of laughter and fun without too 
much exertion. 

The leaders had decided to hold a camp-fire 
evening program, with short talks by the Junior 
Project Superintendent, the President of the Fair 
Commission, and the Camp Director, to be followed 
by social games and get-acquainted stunts. Com- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


i Seares OST of the paintings that we 
ht have studied can be found in 
Ke Some European art gallery. 
Aa The original of our picture 
| study subject this month, 
ka however, is located at the Art 
ha] Institute in Chicago. 

Jules Breton, the French 
artist who painted this picture, is a great 
favorite with American art collectors. 
There seems to be something in his strong, 
vigorous style that appeals to the average 
American. Over twenty-five ef his paint- 
ings are owned by galleries, or collectors, in 
the United States. 

Jules Adolphe Breton was born at Cour- 
rieres, near Calais, France, in 1827. He was 
a lively little French lad who unfortunately 
lost his mother when he was quite young. 
At an early age Jules displayed a very keen 
imagination and a poetic temperament that 
showed in his work later on. He was still a 
little boy when he came into his father’s li- 
brary one day, and stated very seriously that 
he had decided to be an artist when he grew 
up. 

Jules’ father did not pay much attention 
to the boy’s remarks. Later he decided that 
his son should have a religious training as a 
foundation for his education. Accordingly, 
at the age of ten, Jules was sent to a semi- 
nary about twenty leagues distant, where he 
spent three years. His father allowed him 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 








Questions to Answer 


Where do you think this girl is go- 
ing? Why has she stopped walking? 
At what do you think she is looking? 
Do you think that she likes birds? 
Why? . 

Do you think that she is happy and 
healthy? What is she holding in her 
hand? What is she going to do with 
it? What kind of day is it? 

What else do you see in the picture? 
Would you like to live on a farm? 
Have you ever heard a lark sing? Did 
you like its music? Can you describe 
some other bird songs? 


What is the name of this painting? 
Who painted it? What do you know 
about this artist? Where can you see 
the original painting? 




















to take the drawing course, which kept him 
from being very unhappy at this school. 
Jules’ delight in drawing led him in sport 
one day to sketch a caricature of a favorite 
dog standing on his hind legs, dressed in a 
cassock, and holding a book between his fore- 
paws. The master happened to see the 


drawing and felt that he should use the pro- 
verbial “rod” on the boy. Jules’ father later 
heard of this action and became quite indig- 
nant, feeling that he should have been con- 
sulted. He took the boy out of the seminary 
and sent him to the College of Douai. 

There Jules studied drawing in a serious 
manner under the guidance of an old painter. 
In this environment the young artist flour- 
ished. When sixteen years of age he was 
sent to Ghent to study. Later he went to 
Antwerp, and finally to Paris. 

At first the promising young artist thought 
that he was destined to paint dramatic and 
historic scenes. Although some of his paint- 
ings of this nature were very good, Breton 
finally drifted into his most successful type, 
that of peasant life. In this work he is very 
much like Millet, except that where Millet 
arouses the observer’s sympathy for the 
peasant, Breton calls forth his admiration. 

Breton was a poet and writer as well as an 
artist and you will find in all his pictures 
some of that poetic feeling which gives life 
to his work. With this is combined a certain 
style and realism that makes one feel that 
he is depicting actual everyday occurrences. 

Breton received many medals. In 1886 
he was made a member of the Institute, and 
in 1889 a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. He lived very quietly, happy in his 
home life and successful in his chosen pro- 
fession. 








“THE SONG OF THE LARK” 








A famous French artist has painted a pic- 
ture of a girl who lives on a farm. She has 
started off to work in the field, early in the 
morning. On the way she stops to listen to 
the song of a lark, high up in the air, and ap- 
parently she joins him in his carol. 

Every morning this little bird greets her 
with his happy song, and this time he has not 
disappointed her. See how glad she is, as 
she stops to look at him and to listen to his 
music. 

Notice the handkerchief tied over the girl’s 
head to pretect it from the dust. You can tell 
that the day is warm from the way that 
she is dressed. Although she wears rough 


clothes and is barefoot, she is full of health 
and life and seems to be very happy. The 
picture expresses the spirit and vigor of the 
out of doors. 

In the background of the picture the 
round sun is just rising over the tree tops. 
At one side you can see the farmhouses set 
among the, trees. 

“The Song of the Lark” is ene of the best 
known of Breton’s works. It is also one of 
the most beautiful. This picture shows 
country life from a pleasing viewpoint and 
arouses in one a deep appreciation of all that 
is attractive in nature. The original of this 
painting is in the Art Institute in Chicago. 




















EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Song of the Lark” 
by Breten. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath 
the cover. The story of “The Song of the Lark,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use with “The Song of the Lark” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 


have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Co, 
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Where the Gods Smile—Carriso Gorge 


who came here for material for their bas- 
ketry called it “Carriso” after the strong, 
sweet grass they found in such abundance in its 
cool depths. And so the gods relinquished the name 
but they seem to have given the place 
added beauty by way of compensation. 


f HE gods meant it to be called Carissima— 
“best beloved”—but the primitive women 


ing, came closer and closer, and finally laid deter- 
mined siege to the great generous heart of her— 
and so the romance of the Gorge is the romance of 
the railroad and the romance of San Diego is inex- 
tricably interwoven with both of them. For three 
quarters of a century San Diego had dreamed of a 
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main line undimmed—more insistent than ever! 

In 1871 San Diego voted $10,000 to “build a rai!- 
road to the East.” In 1919 when Mr. John D. 
Spreckles—the “grand old man of Southern Cali- 
fornia”—drove the golden spike that marked the 
completion of the final connecting link—the San 
Diego and Arizona Railway—it had 
cost $18,000,000 and had placed before 





Almost on the boundary line between 
California and Mexico—Lower Cali- 
fornia—Carriso Gorge carves its ti- 
tanic chasm through the upper reaches 
of the Sierra Nevadas at their south- 
ern extremity and is one of the most 
interesting studies in a region of geo- 
logical phenomena. Eruption and 
erosion have left their mark on every 
side and the great Gorge itself is the 
child of both. 

All through the centuries it had lain, 
smiling in the Southern California sun- 
shine, waiting for the day when the 
world would know its beauty, for, 
though its altitude was not great, as 
altitudes go, it lay in the heart of such 
a wild and rugged range that few 
knew of its existence and fewer still 
had ever penetrated to its depths or 
viewed the world from its glorious 
heights. 

For years there was a legend that 
some tall palms grew by a spring in its 
shadowy deeps, but it met scant cre- 
dence from practical people since 
palms do not grow wild, nor at all 
without careful nursing in the early 
years— and who in the long-gone past 
could have carried in palms and set 
them out, then tended them for years 
till they could care for themselves, all 
in the mysterious heart of the moun- 
tain wilderness, cut off from mankind 
and supplies of all sorts? And yet we 
see them to-day, twenty-two in num- 
ber, towering monarchs of their kind, 
but looking almost like toy trees as we 
view them from the far heights above. 

For the last hundred years the 
abrupt rise of the Sierras, almost from 
the oceanside, had discouraged all ef- 
forts to build a railroad from the sea- 








coast directly eastward and, more diffi- A 


cult than the Sierras, Carriso Gorge, 

smiling inscrutably, biding her time, seemed inexor- 
ably to forbid the banns that would unite San Diego 
and the East. 

But Romance will have its way with beauty and 
with business and the romance of Carriso Gorge 
really began when the railroad, climbing and creep- 

inac between Lake Michi- 


gan and Lake Huron, with 


Lake Superior only a short distance to the north. 
Its main plateau is 150 feet above the level of the 
lake and the highest point reaches 339 feet. With 
the pure air of the three great lakes wafting 
strength and vigor in every passing breeze, this 
favored resort lies among’ most attractive surround- 
ings. It is also historic ground, as the Island 
played an important part in the early history and 
settlement of the great Northwest. Abandoned Fort 
Mackinac, in an excellent state of preservation, on 
the heights overlooking the town and harbor, is a 
grim reminder of the long ago when three great 
nations fought for supremacy in the New World. 
As one stands upon its white walls or explores one 
of the old block houses, the mind becomes a stage 
over which Indians, trappers, voyageurs, mission- 
aries, fur-traders, and soldiers (English, French 
and American) swarm in brilliant and picturesque 
confusion. 

Visitors have long been attracted to Mackinac 
Island. Here hay fever is relieved as if by magic; 
within a day or two, the most obstinate case is 
cured. Mosquitoes and other insect pests are un- 
known. To those acquainted with the Island, its 
name speaks of health, rest and recreation, and the 
thousands who return year after year are convinc- 


ACKINAC Island is _ situ- 
ated in the Straits of Mack- 





View of Carriso Gorge “the Indescribable”—From a Painting 





railroad that would give her a direct route to the 
East—and through all the years of striving and of 
disappointment and of being left side-tracked on a 
branch line, her citizens never lost sight of that first 
ideal. Blow after blow fell but the city always 
came up, sunny and smiling, with her dream of a 


Charms of Mackinac 


ing testimony to the health-giving qualities of the 
climate. 
First-class hotels are in abundance at Mackinac 








Arch Rock—Shore of Mackinac Island 


the world one more example of the im- 
possible accomplished! 

Starting from the beautiful, pic- 
turesque Union Station in San Diego, 
the new line crosses the rich lands of 
the “back country” into Lower Cali- 
fornia—Mexico—then climbs — swiftly 
into the heart of the range. On every 
side rise great, bare knobs, graceful 
and startling as bronze statuary in 
their unclothed dignity for most of 
the year—but decked as delicately as 
a maiden in robes of green and wreaths 
of flowers after the early rains. And 
still the road keeps to a moderate alti- 
tude, although towering peaks adorn 
the horizon and yawning canyons re- 
veal the secrets of the ages. 

Winding, twisting, climbing, pene- 
trating, it passes over and through a 
region that throbbed with the volcanic 
heart beats of a new-born world and 
that has written its own life-history in 
the multi-colored strata of its walls, 
in the titanic boulders—strewn broad- 
east over the hills and balanced pre- 
cariously on one another as though 
they might, sometime, have been 
giants’ playthings—an1 in the weird 
formations that greet the eye at every 
turn. 

Upon majestic Carriso Gorge, with 
her head in the clouds and her feet in 
the heart of the range, the railroad 
laid its steel commands and now she 
yields her beauty for all the world to 
see. For eleven miles she unfolds her 
sinuous grace, pointing up to the sky, 
diving into the depths, revealing her 
gorgeous colors in noonday brilliance 
or softening her charms with veils of 
rose end lavender haze. Around her 
upper turrets the San Diego and Ari- 
zona Railway hewed its path out of 
solid rock and from its luxurious 
trains the constantly-changing aspects of the Gorge 
are viewed. There were many reasons why this 
railroad might not snuggle comfortably in the bed 
of the great canyon but, instead, blasted its route 
out of the granite wall nearly a thousand feet above. 
(Continued on page 78 ) 





Island and they are of all sizes 
and styles. Modern conveniences 
are to be found in all of them. 

The memory of a drive through 
the beautiful natural park will live long in the 
mind of every visitor to Mackinac Island. The 
points of interest visited are as follows in the or- 
der given. Robinson’s Folly, a precipitous bluff 
about a half-mile east of the town, rises to the 
height of 127 feet above the waters of Lake Huron. 
For nearly a mile the road follows the edge of the 
plateau from which one catches blue visions of the 
lake through dark green pine vistas, and Arch Rock 
appears to the astonished gaze. This is a natural 
limestone arch rising from the water’s edge, 149 
feet high, and the most famous of the Island’s 
natural curiosities. Sugar Loaf, a rock cone 90 feet 
high, amid the wild forest growth, is near the cen- 
ter of the Island. There is a 1,000-yard Rifle Range 
where United States soldiers practiced marksman- 
ship during their occupancy of Fort Mackinac. The 
Fort is situated directly back of the town at an ele- 
vation of 133 feet. It was removed from Mackinaw 
City in 1780 after the close of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 
and the stone blockhouses erected at that time are 
still in their natural state. The Fort commands 
the harbor and Straits and is one of the dominating 
features of the landscape. In Skull Cave the fur- 
trader Alexander Henry was ‘hidden by friendly In- 
dians during the massacre of 1763. 
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18th Century Block House—Fort Mackinac 


Point Lookout affords a splendid view of the 
east and north portions of the Island and surround- 
ing territory, with Sugar Loaf for its central figure. 
Fort Holmes, erected by the British during the War 
of 1812, is situated on the highest point of the Is- 
land, at the rear of Fort Mackinac, and is 339 feet 
above the level of the lake. Lover’s Leap is a pinna- 
cle of rock 145 feet high, on the southern shore of 
the Island. From it an Indian maiden leaped to her 
death on learning that her lover had been killed in 
battle with one of the hestile tribes. A little far- 
ther on is Pontiac’s Lookout, so named in recogni- 
tion of the place Pontiac occupies in the history of 
this region. 

One is well repaid for a visit to the John Jacob 
Astor House, which was ‘erected in 1809 by the 
American Fur Company. It was here that the foun- 
dation of the present Astor fortune was laid. Its 
low ceilings, its heavy timber braces, ancient fire- 
places, and cumbersome iron door locks, together 
with the old storage vaults in which still repose the 
Fur Company’s account and record books with their 
quaint entries, recall the days of long ago when 
Mackinac Island was the seat of government for 
the entire Northwest Territory. 

Other points of interest which may be visited 
either by carriage or on foot are British Landing, 


Being a Teacher—I Like It! I 


to choose some occupation for myself, I think I’d 

choose almost anything rather than teaching. 

I’d choose to be a steeple jack, an ocean traffic 
manager, a milliner, a lion tamer, or a doctor. 

Everybody knows that when you teach school, 
you soon get to looking “teachery” and you be- 
come cross and “set” in your ways, and you get 
millions of frowns and wrinkles and gray hairs, 
and you’re always having to mind your p’s and q’s, 
and it’s hard for you to get married, and you're al- 
ways poor. Nevertheless, it’s a most tantalizing 
thing—get in and you’re wild to get out—get out 
and you’re wilder to get back in! 

Every year, along in May, I send in my resigna- 
tion. It’s all over as far as teaching is concerned. 
The children are getting more impudent and dis- 
respectful every day. I find that I have twice as 
many gray hairs as I had the year before; every- 
body feels sure that the pay will be cut the next 
year; my nerves are going to pieces. Under the 
circumstances, I reflect that anybody, especially I, 
would be quite asinine to keep on teaching. The 
future holds out an olian harp, played by the 
breezes of g thousand alluring promises from a 
thousand other occupations. The die is cast; every- 
thing is roseate; the veil is lifted; the day dawns 
and I see my way clear. I was foolish not to have 
realized long ago that I was wasting my talents in 
the teaching profession. (Remember, it is May 
when I think thus!) 

September comes. A queer, achy, homesick pain 
sets up in me as I sit on my porch and watch the 
children go by with their new ginghams and clean 
shirts and book-straps and stiff bunches of flowers 
for the teacher. Talk about your lure of the stage 
—the thrills of the circus—the smell of grease 
- Paint, the smell of sawdust! These are as noth- 


|: I were twenty-two years old again, and if I had 
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where the British forces landed in 1812 to capture 
Fort Mackinac from a small force of United States 
soldiers; Scott’s Cave, a big rock cavern near the 
shore at the west end of the Island; Chimney Rock, 
which resembles an enormous chimney; Devil’s 
Kitchen—his Santanic majesty is never “at home”; 
Wishing Spring, whose cool, sparkling waters are 
supposed to help make one’s wishes come true. 

The main street of the town is lined with stores 
of every description. Complete stocks of groceries, 
provisions, dry goods and furnishings are carried, 
and the cottager, camper or transient will find 
that his wants can be fully supplied at reasonable 
prices. 

No resort offers better transportation facilities 
than Mackinac Island. Ten steamer lines operating 
twenty-five first-class steamers ply regularly be- 
tween the Island and all principal lake ports. One 
may take passage at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Duluth, Chicago or Milwau- 
kee. Four railroad systems 
operate solid vestibule trains 
several times daily from 
points south, east, west and 
north, connecting with 
steamers between the main- 
land and the Island. On 
Mackinac Island itself there 
are no trains, trolley cars, 
or automobiles. Their ab- 
sence constitutes one of the 
chief charms of this “Fairy 
Isle.” 

The visitor may take his 
choice of hotels, rates being 
varied enough to suit any 
purse. There are also de- 
sirable cottages for rent and 
one does not have to possess 
great wealth to occupy one 
for a season. Completely 
furnished cottages with all 
modern conveniences _ rent 
for from $200 to $1,000 per 
season, according to size and location. Several 
of the old fort buildings have lately been improved 
and remodeled and now make desirable summer 
homes. From their verandas an uninterrupted view 
of the Straits can be had. 

During the months of June, July, August and 
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By A SOUTHERNER 








ing compared with September’s lure of books and 
cut fingers and goldenrod and muscadines and 
brushed hair and pink gingham and—oh, well, you 
know O. Henry says that it’s very silly to say that 
gravity holds the world together when everybody 
knows it’s habit! 

I stand it a week. Just when I am about to cast 
all my pride to the four winds and mail a letter 
to the superintendent beseeching him to squeeze 
me in somewhere, even if he has to give me forty- 
five morons, dumb-bells, or whatever it is you call 
them, here comes a telegram from him, saying that 
the school is unusually crowded and he wonders if 
I would consider coming back and taking my same 
room again, with a raise of two dollars a month. 

I hastily open up my trunk and dump in my six- 
year-old flannel bathrobe, which looks awfully 
“teachery,” my summer and winter hats and ac- 
cessories, my Uncle Remus and Arabian Nights 
books, which, like music, have charms to soothe the 
savage breast, and my books on Methods and De- 
vices for Teachers, which I had stored in the attic 
because I should never use them again. Then I 
lock my trunk, and am ready to start. Monday, 
I am again teaching school and loving it above all 
things. 

However, there are some things about teaching 
that I don’ like. For instance, I hate being ex- 
pected to know everything. It’s so annoying. I 
hate having somebody push a bridge score up to 
me and say, “You count it. You ought to be able 
to count fast and accurately, since you’re a teacher.” 
I hate somebody’s saying to me, “Oh, by the way, 
‘we’ve just been discussing you. Mr. Harris has a 
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September there are seven mails daily both in and 
out. There are also telegraph and long distance 
telephone connections to all parts of the country. 
A first-class system of water works is in operation 
throughout the entire year, and the streets and 
houses are lighted by electricity. There is an up- 
to-date sewer system. 

Scenic beauty, historical associations, civic ad- 
vantages have all been touched upon in this brief 
description. But it would not be correct to leave 
the impression that Mackinac has no attractions 
for those who desire more than rest and comfort. 
Vacationists who crave activity in their recreation 
will find plenty of opportunities. The placid waters 
of the bay call to the canoeist. The surrounding 
waters will appeal to the lovers of sailing and motor- 
boating. Golf, baseball, tennis, and other outdoor 
sports are to be had. Visitors will find that in the 





Old Fort Mackinac, with State Park and Statue of Marquette in Foreground 


evening there is dancing at one or another of the 
larger hotels, and that frequently moonlight sailing 
trips around the Island are arranged. 

Further information may be had from: Secretary, 
Mackinac Island Commercial Association, Mackinae 
Island, Michigan. 


Like It Not! 


friend whose sister’s brother-in-law is touring South 
America and she has just had a card from him 
sent from Pernambuco. Tell us about that place. 
Is there a country club there—any really nice peo- 
ple?” Or this: “A funny thing happened to-day at 
our sewing circle. Mrs. Little and I got to dis- 
cussing the Presidents and their religious beliefs. 
Mrs. Little says Andrew Jackson was Methodist. I 
contend that he was Baptist. We finally decided 
to leave it to you, it being in your line of work.” 
Or this, from somebody. who is writing a letter: 
“Two c’s or one in recommendation?”—just when 
I have reached the most interesting part of a story. 
Then there is the pay—a much worn subject. I 
look on ahead and I see just the same pay for the 
rest of my life. It takes all I can make in the fall 
to pay board and buy some winter clothes and then 
all I can make the rest of the term to continue my 
board and buy summer clothes to go to summer 
school in, and have railroad fare home. Sometime 
ago, a magazine offered a big cash prize for the 
best article written by a teacher on “Why Teachers 
Should Have More Pay.” I was so confident that 
I, being quite familiar with the subject, would win 
the prize that I went ahead and planned to take a 
trip to Yellowstone Park. I rushed frantically 
home every day for weeks and weeks to look on the 
clock in the dining room for a letter from this 
particular magazine. I worried my landlady to 
death asking her every day if she thought it possi- 
ble for the wind to have blown my letter out of the 
mail box, or for the postman to have carried it to 
another person of the same name, who, being per- 
fectly unprincipled, would cash my check without 
any twinges of conscience whatsoever. It was im- 
possible for me to realize that, having offered such 
convincing proof, I could fail to get the reward. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Ts straight pleated 
skirt, such as young 
girls wear with their 
middies or sweaters, is an 
elementary sewing project 
which the girls of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades 
should be able to do well. 

A few of the girls may 
wish to finish their skirts 
with a belt of the same ma- 
terial, but the majority will 
prefer to attach the skirt 
to a long-waisted, sleeve- 
less underwaist, closed at 
the center of the back. The 
low neck may be cut either 
round or square. 

Decide upon the style of 
skirt before purchasing the 
material. If the belt is to 
be used, tie a_ tapeline 
around the waist just where 
the belt will be. Measure 
from this line the desired 
length, then add three inch- 
es for the hem and one- 
half inch for finishing the 
pleats at the top. The num- 
ber of these strips to be 
used will depend upon the 
depth of pleats and the de- 
sired width of the finished 
skirt. 

If the cotton underwaist 
is used instead of the belt, 
a few inches less of skirt 
material is required on ac- 
count ef the long waistline. 





crosswise of the goods. You 
shouid remember to cut a 
belt lengthwise of the cloth 
if it is to be worn over the 
waist. In planning a belt, 
allow an inch and one-half 
to the waist measurement. 
This will provide for the 
lap and for the finishing 
of the ends. 

If plaid or a material with 
horizontal stripes is select- 
ed, you must, in estimat- 
ing the number of yards to 
be purchased, measure off 
one strip and see if there 
will be any waste to make 
the second strip match the 
first one. It may be neces- 
sary to buy a few inches of 
extra material. 

Purchase a pattern for 
the skirt and underwaist. 
It will tell you the exact 
amount of material re- 
quired. Be sure that you se- 
lect a pattern which gives 
a diagram or guide for cut- 
ting. If you follow this 
chart in placing the pat- 
tern upon the cloth, there 
will be no waste material. 

Before removing the pat- 
tern from the envelope read 
the explanation of the sym- 
bols which are used to in- 
dicate the edges to be 
placed on the “straight of 
the goods” (which means 


The overblouses, middies, and sweaters now parallel with the warp or “up-and-down” 
worn hide the belt; consequently it can be made_ threads of cloth). Study the other marks, 
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A Sewing Project for June 
By MARY B. GRUBB, ¢Art Supervisor ' 


Auihor of “The Indusirial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifis” 


which show the depth of pleats, the seams, 
hem, etc. Frequently there are several choices 
suggested in method of finishing the top of the 
underwaist. In making the marks upon the 
cloth, use those which indicate the style you 
prefer and ignore the others. 

Spread the cloth smooth upon a table, and 
pin the pattern carefully in place. Be sure to 
notice whether the cloth is to be double or sin- 
gle for each section. For the skirt and under- 
waist only half of pattern will be given. This 
means that the cloth is doubled as you cut. 
There will be two symbols used to show depth 
of pleats. Mark them with threads of differ- 
ent colors, using a few loose over-and-over 
stitches, and, while clipping the thread, leav- 
ing short ends for both the start and the finish 
of the marking. Cut all parts carefully. 

The underwaist will consist of three pieces, 
the front and two back sections. Pin the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams according to marks 
given; baste, then stitch, using a French seam. 
Follow the pattern directions for disposing of 
the extra fullness at the bottom, using gathers 
or a pleat. Turn the hem in on the back sec- 
tions according to the marks. Baste, then 
stitch on the machine. Turn in, then baste a 
very narrow hem around the top. Make but- 
tonholes on the back of the underwaist and sew 
on buttons. 

If you prefer, you may finish the top and the 
armholes with a bias facing. Sew the bias 
strip to one edge of the armhole of the under- 
waist. Have the two right sides together as 
you sew. Fold the bias strip back to the wrong 
side of the garment; baste, then hem the sec- 
ond fold. Sometimes these bias casings are 
used on undergarments instead of beading. 

To cut a true bias, fold over one corner of 
the cloth so that the woof thread lies parallel 

(Continued on page 85) 
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NSTRUCTIONS have appeared for making 
crystal and bulb radio sets requiring careful 

study and expensive materials. The set shown 
herewith is inexpensive but will receive as far 
as a crystal set made of high-priced parts. It 
can be assembled by an amateur. 

Make wood base B and core C. Fasten C to B 
with one-inch brads. Drive brass-headed tack T 
in place, with end of No. 22 wire wound around 
it. Wind wire around core 6 times; make twisted 
loop to reach tack V; wind 10 times around core; 
twist loop to tack W. Continue winding groups 
of 10 turns until top of core is reached. Fasten 
wire around nail M and end to dress hook G. 


A CRYSTAL RECEIVING 
INSTRUMENT 


Tack 3 large dress hooks X, Y, Z, in place, 
after scraping and connecting wires to them. 
Twist a piece of No. 14 aerial wire around a 
thimble, making a basket for crystal C. Twist 
a piece of No. 22 wire, with enamel scraped off, 
around a common pin, and connect one end to 
brass screw eye. 

To receive, place receivers on head with plugs 
held in dress hooks at P. Connect aer-al to screw 


eye at A and ground to dress hook G. Move pin 
point over top of crystal till the most sensitive 
point is located. This is determined by the sound 
received over the receivers. 

For information regarding aerial ground, etc., 
refer to January 1923 issue of NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 


In order to assure mail reaching Mr. Solar 
promptly, all correspondence for him should be 
addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gains- 
borough Road, Resedale Park, R. F'. D. No. 2, 
Redford, Mich. 











MATERIAL 


Pc. Wood £x8'x 15", 
PC. WOOD #xX2°X 3% | 
Pcs. W000 3° x 3X32 
COMMON PIN 

LARGE DRESS HOOKS 


PIECE CRYSTAL 





~onrDdnsn, 


'$ la. NO.22 ENAMELED COPPER WIRE 


'\2FT NO./4 AERIAL WIRE 

6 CIGAR BOX NAILS 

8 ONEINCH NO./8 WIRE BRADS 
\6 BRASS HEADED 7acKs! 
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CRYSTAL RADIO SET 





BRASS HEAD TACKS 








CONNECT AERIAL ATA 
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Exhibiting Vegetables, Rabbits and Poultry 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—VEGETABLES 
Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 

1. Topic: Exhibiting vegetables. 

2. Aim: To learn when to gather products, what 
to pick, and how to prepare products for 
exhibition. 

3. Home questions: 

a. When would you gather vegetables that 
you intended to exhibit? 

6. What qualities would control selection of 
vegetables for this purpose? 

c. How have you prepared vegetables when 
planning to exhibit them? 

d. What vegetables do you plan to exhibit 
this fall? 

4. Work for home or school activity: 

Make clippings from farm papers, etc., 
showing vegetables which have won prizes. 


Peay one afternoon in the third week in Septem- 
ber, Uncle Ephraim, Aunt Elizabeth and Dick 
drove into the yard after an afternoon spent at 
three different school exhibits. Dick had won a 
prize on potatoes in his own school and had been 
allowed, as partial reward, to visit other school ex- 
hibits. At the supper table there was an animated 
discussion of the comparative merits of the exhibits. 

“Which do you consider the most important part 
of these exhibits?” asked Uncle Ephraim. 

“Well,” replied Dick, “the largest display in 
every school fair is probably the vegetable section. 
Three important things must be remembered about 
this class of products. They are: when to gather 
products, what to pick, and how to prepare products. 

“Vegetables should be picked when in prime con- 
dition for eating, provided crops gathered are not 
out of season. An instance of this out-of-season 
harvesting is picking summer squash or sweet corn 
for an October exhibit. In this event those speci- 
mens best suited for seed would be placed first. 
Vegetables should be gathered when not wilted and 
shortly before entering the exhibit. 

“Only the best products should be gathered, but 
a few extra ones should be selected to allow for 
grading and to replace those injured by accident. 
Uniformity is of great importance. Products must 
be uniform in size, shape, color, texture, degree of 
ripeness, and (if a root crop) in length of leaf stem. 
They must be true to type. By this is meant that 
if a tomato is a Bonny Best it must have Bonny 
Best characteristics and not have large size and 
rough green shoulders like the Ponderosa nor ir- 
regular lobes like the Earliana. In the case of corn 


if, there are a few kernels of yellow seed in an ear 
of Stowell’s Evergreen it is probable that the ear 
is partly Stowell’s and partly Golden Bantam. An- 
other point concerns blemishes. 


Products injured 





Care Should Be Exercised in naneet Birds to be Exhibited 


by weeds, diseases, harvesting, or preparing should 
be culled out. Last but not least, is quality. Prod- 
ucts that have made slow growth are woody, tough 
or bitter. Those making very rapid growth tend to 
be too soft and tender. Overgrowth causes lack of 
flavor. Overripeness or wilting leads to loss of 
good eating qualities.” 

“How in the world do you remember all these 
things about vegetables?” asked Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Oh, well,” replied Dick, “we take up this study 
of vegetables as a regular part of our work at 
school. We learn also how each vegetable is pre- 
pared for exhibition purposes. In general, washing 
is done with a sponge or cloth, never with a brush, 
before the dirt dries on. Stems are invariably left 
on. Leave about two inches of the stems of root 


crops. Clipping should be done with shears or sharp 
knife. With leeks and radishes, the entire top is 
left on. If late in the season, the entire tops of 


root crops are removed and the sear neatly trimmed. 
In the case of corn the husk is removed and the 
butt nearly cut down. The greens and garnish¢s 
are generally left with root on, but the roots must 
be as carefully washed as the tops. 

“The number of specimens,” continued Dick, “will 
vary. I have them listed here on this card”: 


Group I—Several Specimens (20 each): string 
beans; peas in pod; Brussels sprouts. 
Group II—Dried Products (% pt. each): peas; 


beans. 

Group III—Single Specimens: cabbage; cauliflower; 
celery; chard; cucumber; eggplant; melon; 
pumpkin; squash. 

Group IV—Root Crops (5 each): carrots; kohlrabi; 
leeks; onions; parsnips; radishes; rutabagas; 
salsify; turnips. 

Group V—Plates, (5 each): 
toes; sweet corn. 

Group VI—Greens and Garnishes (1 plant each): 
kale; lettuce; parsley; sage; spinach. 

Fact to remember: Vegetables, to be suitable for 
exhibition must be perfect and true to type. 


II—RABBITS AND POULTRY 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Exhibiting rabbits and poultry. 
2. Aim: To learn how to prepare rabbits and 
poultry for the fair. 
3. Home questions: 
a. What special care is taken of rabbits and 
poultry for the fair. 
b. What qualities are considered in selecting 
animals and birds for exhibition? 
c. How are they housed and fed? 
d. What animals can you exhibit? 
4. Work for home or school activity: 
Make clippings of rabbits and poultry. 


okra; peppers ; toma- 


T the supper table one even- 
ing the subject of school ex- 
hibits came up again. 
“Do you have lessons at school 
on exhibiting farm stock and 


poultry, Dick?” asked Uncle 
Ephraim. 
“Certainly,” replied Dick. 


“We take this up as carefully as 
we do vegetables. Rabbits and 
poultry may be brought to the 
school fair. We are told to se- 
lect the best animal or bird 
judged by breed, type, individual 
excellence and coat or feathers. 

“An exhibitor may bring as 
many rabbits as desired. Before 
the show, keep the hutches or 
boxes in which the rabbits are to 
be exhibited carefully cleaned so 
that the fur may be in the best 
possible condition. Shavings and 
coarse straw should be the litter 
at this time. A rabbit is a 
cleanly animal and will slick its 
coat if given the opportunity. 
A little linseed meal in the grain 


feed will help to give a gloss to the animal’s fur. 

“Good standard hutches or boxes will help to show 
the animal to the best advantage. The floor of the 
hutch should be covered with clean shavings or cut 
straw on the day of the fair. The water can should 
be fastened to the side of the hutch so that the ani- 
mal cannot overturn it and soak the litter. Food for 
one day should be provided. A card must be nailed 
to each cage stating essential facts. 

“They tell us at school that several weeks before 
the fair the exhibitor of poultry should begin to se- 
lect and care for the birds which are to be shown. 
By using pictures of the pure-bred type of bird as a 
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Dick Wins Prizes at the Fair 


guide, we try to select the specimen which most 
nearly approaches the perfect type. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the comb, to see that it has 
the proper characteristics, and to the legs that they 
are feathered and unfeathered when necessary. If 
the birds have plumage peculiar to breed, the speci- 
men most nearly approaching the standard for 
coloring and marking should be selected. Remove 
all dead, broken and defective feathers.. No bird 
having scaly legs should ever be exhibited. This 
condition is cured by scrubbing the shanks with 
soap and water (using a toothbrush), drying and 
rubbing with sweet oil or linseed oil.” 

“How do you manage with white birds?” asked 
Uncle Ephraim. “It is seldom that white birds are 
really white.” 

“Well,” replied Dick, “white birds should never 
be shown with dirty feathers. They may be washed 
with soap and water of 85° to 90° temperature. 
Rinse in warm water which has a trace of blueing 
in it in order to whiten the feathers. Thoroughly 
dry in a warm room. A little cornstarch sprinkled 
among the feathers when thoroughly dry will give 
an added gloss to them.” 

Fact to remember: 
for exhibition must be carefully selected, 
and housed. 


The Country Boy’s Creed 


BELIEVE that the country, which God made, is 

more beautiful than the city, which man made; 

that life out of doors and in touch with the earth 
is the natural life of man. 

I believe that work is work, wherever we find it, 
but that work with nature is more inspiring than 
work with the most intricate machinery. 

I believe that the dignity of labor depends not on 
what you do, but on how you do it; that opportunity 
comes to a boy on the farm as often as to a boy in 
the city; that life is larger and freer and happier 
on the farm than in the town; that my success de- 
pends not upon my location but upon myself, not 
upon my dreams but upon what I actually do, not 
upon luck but upon pluck. 

I believe in working when you work and in play- 
ing when you play, and in giving and demanding a 
square deal in every act of life. 

Edwin Osgood Grover. 


Animals which are entered 
cleaned 
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found two little buttons in their lunch baskets, on 
which was written. 


“To Good Health Town you can go yourself,” 
So said the wee little Pure-Food Elf. 

The children found two tickets to Good Health 
Town and they learned that it was now only a mile 
away. They could hardly wait to get there, and they 
sang to the tune of “Lightly Row:” 

“Eat pure food, eat pure food, 

As all healthy children should. 
Eat pure food, eat pure food, 

As all children should. 

For the rich food do not tease, 

Or eat food between meals, please. 
Eat pure food, eat pure food, 
Simple, pure, and good.” 

Jack and Jill saw the Pure-Food Elf peep at them 
from around their lunch baskets. He sang, 


“The Pure-Food Elf in fairy gown, 
Will sing “Hurrah, for Good Health Town.” 

















THE PURE-FOOD ELF 


By~ Laura Rountree Smith 


Said the little Pure-Food Elf, 
“May I introduce myself? 

Come and join the Fairy Band, 

On: the way to Good Health Land.” 


One day at dinner Jack passed his plate for meat 
three times and Jill begged for another piece of pie. 

Just then Mother was called away from the table 
and a surprising thing happened. 

A tiny Fairy sat in her place and said, 


“Let us travel hand in hand, 
On the way to Good Health Land.” 











This page, when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Picture Posters in the Schoolroom 


By* Mamie Thomson Johnson 


jf igeremegeren are beginning to realize more and 
more the value of pictures in presenting ideas. 
The visual impression seems immensely more effec- 
tive than impressions received through other senses 
than sight. 

I have always made extensive use of picture post- 
ers and charts in teaching any subject. One of the 
most important phases of rural teaching, to my 
mind, is the presenting of the right ideals of country 
life to boys and girls in the grades. If country life 
is ever going to be “permanently satisfying,” if the 
problems of the rural community are ever going to 
be solved, the children must be furnished with a 
vision of the possibilities of the rural community. 
Give them concrete pictures of what may be 
achieved in the betterment of country life and leave 
it to them to work out these problems as they be- 
come landowners and farmers in the future. 

In the first place we collect all the pictures we 
can find from magazines, posters, etc., showing the 
beauty, the abundance, the pleasures and the inde- 
pendence of life in the country. Then we try to 
find quotations or short poems bearing upon the 
same idea. These we cut out, arrange carefully 
and mount neatly on large sheets of dark card- 
board. Every picture should be neatly labeled with 
a description of the idea it suggests or with a suit- 
able poem. These charts are then arranged in a 
conspicuous place in the schoolroom for the benefit 
of adult visitors or used as illustrative material for 
short talks on country life before the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs or Farmers’ Clubs. 


Health Days That Count 
By* Florence H. McLain 


UR calendar is becoming more and more a con- 
glomeration of “Days” and “Weeks.” Our fore- 
fathers established a precedent with Thanksgiving 
Day, we have long been told that every dog has his 
day, and of late even Father and Mother have come 
in for their twenty-four hours each. Now the weeks 
have come into their own, and we scrub through 
“Clean-up Week,” masticate through “Eat-a-Prune 
Week,” and in November we celebrate “Education 
Week,” with a special day dedicated to “Illiteracy”! 
For several years the schools have observed 
“Health Week,” which is an excellent idea, as far 
as it goes; but does it go far enough? 

Health Week was celebrated last year in our 
rural schools the first week of May. The pupils 
made posters, exceedingly clever and ingenious 
ones, gave dialogues and recitations, and listened 
to talks from authorities on things healthful. All 
in all, they had a splendid time, but when school 
closed, a few weeks later, did they carry the teach- 
ings of that very busy week with them? I wonder. 

You see, they had to make room in their little 
brains for the “pieces” that were scheduled to be 
spoken on the “Last Day,” and all excess mental 
baggage had to be disposed of accordingly. When 
school closed with a flourish in early June, it was— 
“Hey, Skinny, ain’t yer glad yer haven’t got ter 
brush yer teeth again till September?” 

Now, I have a very real regard for Health Week, 
but I think that there should be fifty-two of them, 
instead of one; at least thirty-six, as far as the 
schools are concerned. At present, the thing is 
working out somewhat after the fashion of the re- 
vival meetings known to our fathers and mothers. 
The children are swayed so far along the lines of 
meticulous neatness during this week, that after a 
bit the pendulum just naturally has to swing the 
other way, and the subsequent state of some of the 
youthful converts is worse than the first, 

Rural teachers are busy people, there is no doubt 
about that; but rural teachers have no more to do 
than they had when there were no superintendents 
and a teacher had to be judge, jury and executioner 
combined. A teacher who radiates cleanliness, and 
who has a nice regard for the little decencies of life, 
can accomplish more by being with her pupils five 


days in the week, and insisting upon the children’s 
actually observing the little rules that they chant 
so glibly on Health Day (and then proceed to for- 
get with such ready abandon), than she can realize 
until she tries it. 

A teacher whose teeth show plainly that a tooth- 
brush is a stranger in their midst can never hope 
to make much of an impression upon her children 
when discoursing upon the joys and blessings of 
dental cleanliness, And though some of us are 
“born with poor teeth,” others acquire the same 
in their youth through unhygienic mouth habits, 
and still others have had poor teeth thrust upon 
them by careless parents, every teacher of young 
children can keep what teeth she has, clean. For- 
tunately, increasingly large numbers of teachers are 
doing so. 

Some twenty-odd years ago, I was interested in a 
young teacher who undertook the management of a 
rural school of about twenty pupils. The school 
was undisciplined and careless in many ways, and 
she had quite a work to do, but with a good fund of 
determination, boundless energy, and great enthu- 
siasm, she was undaunted. 

This was in a day when dental clinics were not 
even thought of, but she soon made up her mind 
that something was going to be done about those 
twenty mouths—twenty-three, to be exact. She 
meant to make their smiles a pleasure to the onlook- 
er, instead of a cause for disgust. 

Teachers taught physiology in those days, and 
were supposed to go “straight through the book,” 
too, but she assigned a lesson upon the teeth almost 
immediately, though the former incumbent had 
never done anything like that! She made the les- 
son as interesting as possible, and then opened a 
general discussion on the subject of teeth, from 
a health standpoint first, and then from the stand- 
point of appearances. 

First, she asked the children how many of them 
would be willing to drink water from a stagnant 
pool covered with a green slime. Horrified looks 
were her only answer. Then she inguired: “Do 
you do a thing very different from that when you 
chew your food with teeth that are coated with a 
substance not so far unlike the surface of that pool 
we spoke of?” This was a new and decidedly un- 
palatable thought, and twenty-odd furtive tongues 
started on a tour of investigation. 

After she had thoroughly disgusted her pupils 
with the unsanitary conditions of their mouths, she 
touched upon the ability of the teeth to make or 
mar one’s looks. She told of a schoolmate of her 
girlhood who was actually a beauty—lovely eyes, 
a perfect complexion, beautiful hair—a face to ex- 
claim over—until she opened her mouth. Her smile 
was a tragedy. 

The idea that unsightly teeth could spoil an at- 
tractive girl’s looks was a new one, and the faces 
of the pretty girls in the room registered deep 
thought. When the statement was made that no 
matter how “plain-featured” a girl might be, if she 
were intelligent-looking, wore a pleasant expression, 
and had beautifully well-kept teeth, no one could 
call her “homely,” the plainer ones began to sit 
up and take notice! 

Then the schemer offered a prize to the boy and 
the girl who should have the cleanest teeth at the 
end of the term. 

It developed that only two of the children owned 
toothbrushes, so the teacher started every child 
off with a toothbrush and a reliable dentifrice. The 
children’s interest was thoroughly aroused, and as, 
whenever possible, praise was given in full measure 
for improved appearance, it was not long before 
she began to treasure up little jokes to tell the chil- 
dren, because it was so pleasant to see them laugh! 

At the end of the term, every child in that school 
had such well-kept teeth that the’teacher had to 
give a prize to each boy and girl, and though her 
pocketbook was considerably flattened, the result 
was gloriously worth the cost! 

Those children of twenty years ago are some of 
them married, now, and some of them have children 
of their own, ‘but every grown-up child that teacher 
has met in later years—and she has met not a few 
—has borne evidence that her teachings are not for- 
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gotten. One of her “boys,” nearing thirty, told 
her not so long ago, that he was accosted by a busi- 
ness friend recently with this query: “Say, old 
man, I want to know what you use on your teeth. 
You’ve got the handsomest teeth I ever saw.” 
“And,” he added, “I don’t forget that I owe those 
teeth ‘to you!” 

Now, it would seem that what a teacher could ac- 
complish twenty and more years ago, with no help 
from either superintendent or school board, ought 
very easily to be made a definite part of school life, 
with all the aid that school nurses and others in 
authority are able and eager to give. Not so much 
time a day, but keeping everlastingly at it, by pre- 
eept and example, will do the trick. 

Incidentally, a child who takes pride in keeping 
his mouth hygienically clean isn’t going to take a 
great deal of interest in a bite of Johnnie Jones’s 
apple, or in Johnnie’s drinking-cup or “cud” of gum. 
These carry no appeal. 

Let us have our Health Week as early as possible 
in the school year. Let us advertise Health and 
Cleanliness for all we are worth, and let us follow 
it up, day by day, with a hint here, a suggestion 
there, and oh, a whole lot of praise whenever possi- 
ble! Then we shall be able to paraphrase the old 
song and sing full lustily: “Every day’ll be Health 
Day by-and-by.” 


Learning to Say “Boo!” 
By Vida M. Bates 


S HE was one of the shyest girls who ever re- 
ceived a teacher’s certificate and tried to make 
ase of it. Many and varied were the experiences 
into which her diffidence led her. 

There was the time she went to board with a 
family of even more extreme bashfulness. She en- 
tered the house, introduced herself, dropped into 
the nearest chair and wondered “What next?” The 
awful silence that bore down upon that little group 
made the young schoolma’am long for her resource- 
ful mother as she had never longed before. With 
some abruptness, to be sure, she finally cracked the 
gloom by speaking pleasantly to a little tot who 
happened to be present. If no child had been there, 
she might have continued to sit until now waiting 
for somebody to say something! But she did not 
stand in such awe of little folks as she did of grown- 
ups—which accounts for her ease in getting ac- 
quainted in the schoolroom. 

Then came the night she had to take par* i~. a de- 
bate in a small society of which she was a silent 
member. Preparation for the part was not diffi- 
cult; arguments came flocking as she walked heme 
from school that Friday afternoon. If she ceuld 
only do as well before the audience as she could out 
of their sight! At last the time came—enthusiasm 
ran high—she arose and, forgetful of all else, de- 
livered her points in the debate with comparative 
ease and fluency. 

It was some time later that the shy school teacher 
found herself appearing before people with great 
frequency and with less dread than formerly. As 
she pondered the reason for no longer fearing peo- 
ple en masse, she wondered if it might be because 
she was more interested in what she had to say 
than in the one who said it. 

When one of her pupils was bemoaning the fact 
of having to move to a strange school, she advised 
him, “Never mind if the boys and girls do stare at 
you. You can look at them too.” 

A few years later a celebration or a convention 
of some sort brought together quite an assembly in 
the clubrooms, at which this young woman was to 
speak, There may have been some inward trepida- 
tion beneath her cemposed manner as she walked 
out before the rows of strangers but she soon lost 
it in the heat of discussion. Though no “silver- 
tongued orater” by a great deal, she made a very 
creditable appearance; so much so that it elicited 
this praise from a white-haired matron who had 
known her as a young girl, “Why Ella, you sur- 
prised me with your eloquence. I can remember 
when you didn’t dare say ‘Boo!’ to a goose!” 
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Business-Romance in School 
By Ira E. Kirkland 


E find romance in business, so do we in school 

if only we search for it. The “play-store” 
brings the business into the school work and the 
business brings the romance. I used the scheme 
for two weeks during March, to teach the value of 
money, the figuring of interest, the writing of notes, 
the writing of checks, the value of a signature, the 
multiplication of decimals and keeping of books. 

At the time I commenced the project my seventh 
grade was just taking up interest, and my fifth 
grade had been for some time on decimals. I teach 
in a small rural school and do not have either the 
sixth or eighth grade. 

I first gave a short talk before both classes, that 
the fifth grade might understand the relation of 
decimals to the figuring of interest, and to the 
figuring of mills per dollar on taxes. We then be- 
gan the business by issuing $250 notes to each of 
the pupils at 6% interest per annum. I assumed 
the position of the banker and issued the notes; 
they were to run for one year. As banker I kept 
the sheets for each depositor by the new method 
which the banks have recently adopted. 

Under the scheme the teacher acts as the whole- 
saler selling to the pupil from some catalogue. By 
this method each pupil buys his commodity for a 
standard price. I sold the goods to the pupil deal- 
ing in that particular article for two thirds of the 
marked price in the catalogue, thus insuring him a 
33144% gain on all of his sales business. 

At the end of the first year—which was a week 
in our play business— I had the pupils figure up 
both the interest and principal on their note to the 
bank and had them pay it by check. On the same 
day their “taxes” fell due. I assessed them for the 
total amount of their worth: cash on hand, mer- 
chandise on hand (marked price value), and cash 
in the bank. I set the levy at .0431, or nearly what 
it is in the town near where I teach. 

About three days after we had begun I came to 
the conclusion that the children would need more 
than $250 to carry on their business, so I had a 
“fairy godfather” of each leave him $5,000. This 
greatly facilitated business, as it permitted the pu- 
pils to buy and sell to an advantage of two thousand 
per cent over their former capacity. This allowed 
the pupil to buy an automobile, furniture and in 
fact everything required for a model home.. At the 
end of the time two of the pupils were worth more 
than $6000, while some of the others were worth 
little more than $4000. I traded a great deal with 
the pupils in order that they might turn their money 
more rapidly. 

I had the pupils keep a cash book and a sales book. 
While of little practical value now, they may aid the 
farm boy who will go no farther than the common 
school to keep farm accounting books for his own 
personal benefit; they may give the boy who will 
go to high school and take bookkeeping a better 
understanding of why he is keeping books. After 
the first week I did not insist that the pupil keep 
his sales book strictly up to date for I wanted him 
to buy and sell in order that he might become more 
expert in change making and check writing. 

For the small school the money which accom- 
panies the ordinary bookkeeping set is sufficient for 
the business transactions, as the check takes the 
place of large amounts of currency. It is also 
necessary to have a box of toy money to provide 
small change. 

At the end of the work, I based my examination 
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of the play-store project upon the values which I 
had attempted to teach, somewhat as follows: (1) 
What is a check? Write one. (2) What is the 
cash book? What do we place on the debit and the 
credit of the casn book? Explain why. (8) What 
is the sales book? On which side of the sales book 
do we place the items which we buy? Those which 
we sell? (4) What is a note? (Here follows a 
concrete problem on interest.) (5) When does 
the assessor come around and evaluate your goods? 
(6) A concrete problem for the pupil to figure his 
own taxes from the amount which he has on hand 
or from some given amount. (7) The pupil writes 
a check to another pupil who indorses it and passes 
it in to the bank. (8) Why do we indorse a check? 
(9) If a check proves to be a “no fund check,” 
who becomes financially responsible for it? (10) 
What is “rate of interest”? Make the sign for rate. 
What is the base of a note? 

By putting these questions at the first of the plan 
the teacher can conduct the course with a stable 
purpose, while the pupil is allowed to conduct the 
business as his interest may dictate. 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily Use—X 
By William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N.J. 


AuTHOR’s NOTE: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 
ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. They are always done to response com- 
mands. An example of a response command is: 


Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause)_......_-__-_ Bend 
Stretching upward (pause) Stretch 
Repeat Bend 
Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 








A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic 
of the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four'to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right. 


LESSON XXXVII 








Corrective 
Placing hands on hips One 
Raising arms sideward Two 
Lowering arms sideward, downward, backward 


Three 





Position LORE od SPs kort Four 
[This exercise saute be done slowly and intensively.} 

Motor Educational 
Bending arms upward ............ One 
With left arm upward and ‘right a arm . forward, 





deep lkniee@ bevchinige cnn cscs ccc Two 
Return to first position .Three 
12-1 10) ee a ED ee Four 


[Keep the trunk erect. Not too fast.] 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With raising arms sideward, charging obliquely 
ECT WAL “RCI WOR cic asssscsccecsccerser One-two 
Reversing the knee bend and clapping hands 
under right knee... ensssemessesnsneee hk NECO-fLOUP 





Return to first position... ’ eceeseaseeeee lO LVO-B1X 
Return to fundamental position... ois ...peven-eight 
Hygienic 

With deep knee bending, —* hands en floor 
in front of feet... nd Ss ..One 
Extending left leg backward... aS RS 
Return to first position... ... Three 
Stand erect, hands on hips... — Four 
Extending arms upward........... Five 


Placing hand on hoa al Pp Ne ag Six 








Extending arms a _.. seven 
Placing hands on hips... Ae eee Eight 
With hands on hips, jumping is stride...............One 
With trunk bending forward, — fingers to 

floor oneer .Two 
Return to first position........................... Three 
Li 7 1) ESS Ronit tanor Saashe Gielen: BOR ec Nero era .Four 

LESSON XXXVIIII 
Corrective 

Raising arms sideward upward... One 
Boerachivige Gren Upward ainniceciinaccccccccssesscsscnnscovcvervenecenesscees Two 
Position .Three 





[Do not raise the shoulders. ] 


Motor Educational 
With hands on hips, placing left foot forward 





One-two 
Deep knee bem img... cee ccecccccsesseseeeeeenemee ld HYee-four 
Return to first es Peale iia: ..Five-six 


Fon: .......... Nee ee ee: Seven-eight 
[Keep trunk erect. 1 

With raising arms sideward, reverse charge side- 

Bt NOT) © SUSIE a lived tet ROR ..One-two 


[In a reverse charge the active knee is straight and 
the passive knee is bent.) 


With reversing knee bend and bending trunk for- 


ward, touching fingers to floov............ Three-four 
Return to first position ccccccee ceed TVO-SIX 
Position ...seven-eight 





Hygienic 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With extending left leg sideward, hopping twice 





on right foot One-two 
With extending right leg sideward, hopping 
twice on left foot Three-four 





[Jump from the right foot to the left, at the same 
time extending the right leg sideward.} 


Bending arms forward, Bend. 
With extending arms sideward, jumping to 
stride One 








Return to fundamental position............_... Two 
LESSON XXXIX 
Corrective 
Placing hands on shoulders ..One 


[Elbows shoulder high.] 
Carrying elbows backward and downward... Two 
Position Three 
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Motor Educational 
With hands on hips and a quarter turn right, re- 
verse charge backward lef t..n....cscccsnsee One-two 
[Make the turn on the right heel.] 
With raising arms sideward, balance stand on 


right foot Three-four 


[Straighten the right knee, and keeping the left leg 
extended backward, balance on the right foot.] 
































Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
With raising arms sideward, raising left leg for- 
ward One 
Raising arms upward Two 
Lowering arms sideward Three 
Position Four 
Hygienic 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Raising left leg forward One 
Swinging left leg downward and backward 
Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 





With hands back of neck, jumping to stride, Jump 
With trunk bending forward, touching fingers 











to left toe One 
[This movement ‘will necessitate a slight turning of 

the trunk.] 
Return to fundamental position.............................TWO 
Extending arms sideward Three 
Return to fundamental position........................ Four 

LESSON XL 
Corrective 

Bending arms upward One 


With palms outward, arms sideward, downward 
and backward Two 
Position Three 


[Avoid increasing the curve in the lumbar spine, i.e. 
the small of the back.] , 








Motor Educational 
Bending arms forward One-two 
With flinging arms sideward, charging forward 




















left . Three-four 
Clapping hands under left knee....................... .Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
With raising arms sideward, heel raising.......... One 
With clapping hands in back, deep knee bending 
Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 
Hygienic 
Sprinting 
On your mark! 
Get set! 
Go! 


[The first two commands refer to the positions 
usually taken in a crouch start for a sprint. At the 
third command, run one step forward and then con- 
tinue the run in place, keeping it up for about thirty 
seconds, at which time the teacher should command, 











“Halt !’’] 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Jumping to stride One 
Jumping, feet together Two 
With raising arms sideward, jumping to stride 
Three 
Return to fundamental position... Four 


GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25) : “Volley 
Ball” (p. 232) and “Run and Throw Relay” (p. 
227). 


Around the Chemist’s Table 
X—WHAT MAKES BREAD RISE? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 
Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 

¢sCQITEP lightly, please. Don’t slam the door. 
Mother has a cake in the oven. She says it 
will ‘fall’ if we jar it much.” Most of us have 
heard this little speech at some time or other. Or 


it may have been a hurry-up call: “The omelet is 
going to ‘fall’!” Then there are those nice flaky 


biscuits which no one can bake so well as Mother— 
and the light bread which comes from a mysterious 
“sponge” that has to be started the night before. 
The cake and omelet are likely to “fall” and the 
biscuits and bread must “rise” in order to be good. 
Why should anything “fall” because of a mere slam 
of the door? What does “rising” have to do with 
bread-goodness? 


1. Making Biscuits Rise. 

Along with the flour, lard and salt used in mak- 
ing biscuits, Mother puts in a fine, powdery, white 
material—baking soda. She then mixes in sovr 
milk. Afterward she hastens to put the biscuits 
into a hot oven. 


(1) WHat HAPPENS WHEN Sour MILK AND SODA 
Are MIXED? 

Our chemist, in answering this question, takes a 

teaspoonful of soda, puts it in a test tube, then 

pours sour milk over it. What is seen as soon as 
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the sour milk is poured into the tube? (The miz- 
ture swells up and bubbles.) Does this happen 
every time sour milk is added to soda? (Tests with 
soda in other tubes give the answer, “Yes.”) Would 
a gas be formed when the soda and sour milk come 
together inside the dough? (Jt seems reasonable 
to suppose that it would.) 


(2) WHat Does THIs Gas ACCOMPLISH? 


Before starting the experiment to answer this 
question, the chemist fits a short piece of glass tub- 
ing into a one-hole stopper. The stopper is of a 
size to fit a test tube, and the other end of the glass 
tube is attached to a six-inch length of rubber tub- 
ing. Another test tube is filled about one-fourth 
full of soap-bubble solution. The end of the rubber 
tube is now placed below the surface of the soap 
solution. Soda is put in the first test tube and sour 
milk poured over it. As soon as the gas begins to 
form, the cork (with its tubing attached) is in- 
serted in the test tube’s mouth. Watch the soap so- 
lution in its test tube. (The second test tube is soon 
completely filled with soap bubbles.) What is in 
the bubbles and where did it come from? (Gas from 
the soda and sour milk.) Try another test tube of 
soap solution, and this time put the soda down into 
the soap and pour the sour milk on top of the soda- 
soap mixture. Shake thoroughly and report the 
resulting behavior. (The soap solution froths up 
just as before.) How is this last mixture like the 
biscuit dough? (The gas is formed down inside the 
material and causes it to swell or “rise.”) Leave the 


test tube of soap solution, through which gas has 
been passed, standing for a time, and note what be- 
comes of the bubbles. (They gradually disappear 
and the solution both dries up and collapses.) 
Would you expect the biscuit dough to so behave if 
allowed to stand before baking? (It is heavier than 
the soap solution, so one would expect it to collapse 
as the gas escaped.) 


(3) WHY THE Hurry TO GET THE DOUGH INTO 
THE OVEN? 

Attention has been called to the expected col- 
lapse of the dough if it is not put into the oven soon 
after the mixture has been made. 

(a) Why do the biscuits not “fall” after they 
have been baked? To answer this, the chemist puts 
two tablespoonfuls of flour in a cheesecloth bag and 
washes thoroughly the flour until nothing is left 
but the “gum” (“gluten,” he calls it). Take some 
of the “gum” and flatten it, then try to stand it up 
edgewise. (It doesn’t stand. It is not stiff enough.) 
Take the same “gum” and, after flattening it, bake 
it upon an old pie pan. Now try to stand it on edge. 
Is it stiff enough to hold up its weight? (Yes, and 
more besides.) What does baking do to the gluten 
in the flour? (Makes it stiff.) What is the reason 
the biscuits do not fall after they have been baked? 
(The gluten in the dough has been so hardened that 
it is stiff enough to hold up the materials of the 
bread even after the gas has escaped.) Why should 
cake and omelet be so much more likely to fall than 
biscuits, even after they have been cooked? (Cake 
has less gluten in its flour, and the omelet is not al- 
lowed to cook to the point where the albumen be- 
gins to harden.) 

(b) What, besides hardening the gluten, does 
the heat of the oven do to help in biscuit-making? 
Take a test tube of soap solution, into which gas 
from the soda and sour milk has been run, and 
gently heat it over the flame of a lamp. What is 
the effect? (The bubbles near the top of the tube 
are pushed up higher and finally some are crowded 
over the top.) How would the oven heat affect the 
gas-filled dough of the biscuits? (While the gas, as 
it forms, causes the biscuits to rise, the heat of the 
oven would be equally effective in doing the same 
thing.) Would this help to repay Mother for hur- 
rying to get the biscuits into the oven? (If the heat 
of the oven can be made to help the gas swell the 
dough, while the gas is forming, the product should 
be all the lighter.) 


(4) WHAT IS THE GAS FROM THE SODA AND Sour 
MILK? 


To answer this query, use the same apparatus as 
in the second experiment above. Use soda and sour 
milk as there directed, but put the end of the rubber 
tube under the surface of some clear lime water be- 
fore starting the gas. What does the gas do to the 
lime water? (Turns it milky.) What does this re- 
sult signify? (It means that the gas is carbon di- 
oxide.) 


2. Is Any Other Gas Ever Used to Make Foods Rise ? 


How is an omelet made light? (Mother “whips” 
it or “beats” it. This makes its volume greater.) 
Take some soap solution and breathe into it through 
a straw or a small glass tube and describe the re- 
sult. (The solution froths up, very much as it did 
when gas from the soda was run into it.) What is 
the gas in this soap solution? (Air, largely.) How 
is this test tube of soap solution like an omelet? 
(The gas that causes it to be light is air, not car- 
bon dioxide.) What gas makes a cake rise and how 
is it put into the cake dough? 


3. What Makes “Light” Bread “Rise”? 


An inquiry helps us to learn that Mother puts no 
soda into her light bread. When asked what she 
does put into it she replies, “Among other things, I 
put in flour and lard and ‘sponge.’ Then I work 
them together and finally make into loaves.” Into 
the “sponge” she puts sugar and yeast, and she 
keeps it in a warm place overnight. What does the 
“sponge” have to do with the rising of the “light” 
bread? To answer this from the experiment table, 
take one cake of yeast and soak for a time in one- 
half pint of water until it makes a rather thin 
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paste. Put the yeast paste into a pint-size Mason 
fruit jar, and in with it put one tablespoonful of 
sugar and one-half cup of warm water. Cut a hole 
in the top of the jar lid large enough to admit the 
end of a twelve-inch length of rubber tubing. With 
sealing wax close any gap between the tube and the 
glass. Put the usual rubber on the jar, then screw 
on the top so that it is gas-tight. Put the free end 
of the tubing in another bottle, under the surface of 
some clear lime water solution. Place the whole 
apparatus in a warm place and allow it to stand 
overnight. Report what is observed the next morn- 
ing. (The material in the Mason jar seems to be 
“working.” It is full of gas. The lime water has 
bubbles coming through it and has turned from 
clear to milky color. This means that the gas from 
the yeast and sugar action is carbon dioxide.) Why 
does Mother work the “light” bread dough down at 
least once before she makes it into loaves? (To 
distribute the gas more thoroughly through the 
dough.) How is “light” bread different from bis- 
cuits in other ways than in the method of producing 
carbon dioxide? 

We see that it is carbon dioxide which makes 
bread rise, though air makes some other foods rise. 
The same gas that helps water to dig caves, that 
comes from chemical fire engines to snuff out fires, 
that pours from our chimneys in winter, that com- 
bines with mortar in setting the old-fashioned plas- 
tering, and that is used by the plant world in mak- 
ing starch—this same gas is relished by us in our 
breads! Or, at least, the effect of its presence is 





to our liking. Once people believed that carbon di- 
oxide gas was always poisonous. To-day we know 
better than that—we know that it can be very use- 
ful. 

Note: The scientific materials described in this 
article may be obtained from the W. M. Welch Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, or the Central Sci- 
entific Company, Chicago. 


American History and Citizenship—X 


By~ Mamie Thomson Johnson 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Our National Ideal and World Citizenship 
National Growth.—What was the increase in pop- 


ulation between the years 1860 and 1920? From 
what sources was this increase? What sections 
have been affected most by this increase? What 


can you learn about the increase of city popula- 
tions? What proportion of our people live in cities? 
From what part of Europe have most of the immi- 
grants come since 1890? How does the standard 
of living of these illiterate immigrants compare 
with that of American laborers? How does this 
foreign element in our cities affect the labor prob- 
lem? What new states have been added to the 
Union since the Civil War? 

What is meant by the “new South’? What 
changes have taken place in the industries of this 
section? What is the present status of the Negro 
in the South? What can you learn about the de- 






velopment of the railroads since the Civil War? 
How does the railroad mileage in the United States 
compare with that in other countries? How has it 
been possible for some men to become enormously 
rich through the development of the railroads? 
What is the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
affect the prices of commodities purchased by the 
common people? What is meant by “pooling” by 
the railroads? How does consolidation affect rail- 
road rates? What large cities owe their develop- 
ment to the railroads? In what way can railroads 
discriminate between cities, corporations and _ in- 
dustries? Is this in accordance with the American 
National Ideal? Should railways and other public 
means of transportation be regarded as “public 
utilities” or as private interests? Do you think the 
government should have control of such utilities? 
What was the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
For what reason was it created? Should railroads 
be allowed to grant free passes and rebates or to 
own and operate coal mines? Give reasons for your 
answer. What was the history of governmental 
control of railroads during the World War? Do 
you think that governmental control of the rail- 
roads is a solution of the railway problem? 
Manufacturing. — Which is more advantageous 
to the people, to have many small factories, stores, 
mills, ete., or to consolidate these into large cor- 
porations? What are some of the advantages of 
consolidation? Can you show that combinations of 
Capital and Labor result in vast savings of wealth? 
What are the disadvantages? Show that the appli- 








ATRIOTISM and the love of 

our flag should be inculcated 
not only in wartime, but also in 
peace, especially during the im- 
pressionable period of youth. Flag 
Day furnishes an occasion to do 
this in the schoolroom; and a 
blackboard drawing will supple- 
ment the appeal to the ear by an 
appeal to the eye. 

Some of the decorations in the 
plate may also be used as compet- 
itive devices to stimulate effort in 
punctuality or in any studies in 
which the teacher finds a need for 
more diligence. In Fig. 1, for ex- 
ample, the teacher draws all the 
details with the exception of 
twelve stars, six on each side of 
the center. This is done at the be- 
ginning of the month. Each day 
that the class has a perfect record 
in attendance or does well in a 
given subject, two stars are added 
by the captain, one on each side 
of the center. The object is to see 
whether the class will improve 
enough to obtain the full thirteen 
stars before Flag Day comes. 

In the case of Fig. 2 and Fig. 11, 
the class may be divided into com- 
peting sections to determine which 
side can be the first to complete its 
chosen flag with the proper num- 
ber of stars and stripes. Each 
day, when a side leads, it is per- 
mitted to add a star, and a stripe, 
to its flag. 








JUNE BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 
By~ MORRIS GREENBERG 























Since the star became a symbol 
of service in the late war, the 
idea may be applied in the class- |} 
room. Fig. 12 may thus be used 
as an honor roll, in which the star 
of service is awarded to those who 
reach certain standards set by the 
teacher. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10 sug- 
gest shield forms which 
make effective blackboard borders 
for June. A pattern may be cut 
from stiff paper, and the outline 
repeated as many times as desired. 

Red, white, and blue would, of 
course, be the 
used in these drawings. 


would 


prevailing colors 
Where 
red or blue comes against the gray 
blackboard, as in the flag of Fig. 2 
or in the shield of Fig. 8, it is 
preferable to outline these colors 
lightly with white. Where red or 
blue is used for lettering words, 
the color 
light; otherwise it will not give 
the necessary contrast for reading 
purposes. 

To meet conditions imposed by 
little blackboard space, by the 
need of correlation, or by the de- 


should be tinted, or 


sire to stimulate the class in any 
direction, teachers will easily find 
ways of modifying the ideas sug- 
gested. 

EpitTor’s Note: This is the first 
of a series of designs by Mr. 
Greenberg, each adapted to use in 
a particular month. 
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cation of the Golden Rule in the making of such 
combinations would be in accordance with the Amer- 
ican National Ideal. How does the tariff protect 
manufacturers? What is a “trust”? What’do we 
mean when we speak about “big business’? How 
does “big business” tend to create monopolies? 
How do monopolies prevent competition? Should 
such monopolies be under public control? Why? 
Read the story of the development of the Standard 
Qil Company. What anti-trust laws have been en- 
acted? Can you see why there is a temptation to 
“big business” to engage in corrupt practices, brib- 
ery, graft etc.? If “special privileges” were denied, 
would such public corruption continue to exist? 
Can you show that it is the granting of special 
privileges that should be prohibited, rather than 
the elimination of “big business”? 

The Production and Exportation of Food.—What 
effect, if any, has the introduction of farm machin- 
ery had upon the character of farm labor? De- 
scribe the growth of pork packing and beef drying 
industries (See United States Agricultural reports 
for 1853, 1863, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1881, 1889, 1891.) 
Are large or small farms better? Give reasons for 
your answer. Are people engaged in farming em- 
ployed in a more productive occupation than those 
engaged in transportation or domestic sérvice? 
How long would it have taken to harvest the crops 
of 1910 with the hand implements in use seventy- 
five years ago? (See Thirteenth Annual Report of 
United States Bureau of Labor.) Can you show 
that the average farmer does not receive adequate 
compensation? Why is the constant drift of farm 
populations cityward a national menace? What 
de you think of the movement for state-owned ele- 
vators, flour mills, banks, etc.? What is the Non- 
Partisan League? What is the history of this 
movement? What decision was rendered by the 
Supreme Court in 1920 relative to state-owned jn- 
stitutions of the nature mentioned above? 


The Labor Problem and the American National 
Ideal_——Show how the desire of those people who 
have wealth to obtain special privileges and to en- 
gage in cerrupt practices has given rise to the 
“Jabor problem.” What are Trade Unions? What 
were the “Knights of Labor”? What can you learn 
of the American ‘Federation of Labor? Who is 
Samuel Gompers? Tell the story of the great 
strikes in 1877, the Pullman strike in 1894, ‘and the 
Coal strike in 1902. Can you prove that strikes do 
not pay and succeed only in fixing heavier price 
burdens on the public? Show that in wars between 
Capital and Labor, labor always suffers and the pub- 
lic always pays. Can you show that the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule will solve all problems 
arising between Labor and Capital? How has the 
introduction of the following reforms benefited the 
country: The Eight-Hour Day laws; Child Labor 
laws; Workmen’s Compensation acts? What is 
meant by the “closed shop”? How can American in- 
dustry be brought into better harmony with the 
American National Ideal? Find accounts of 
modern movements to democratize industry by al- 
lowing workmen to share in the management, owner- 
ship and profits of “big business.” 

The National Ideal and Political Reform.—Trace 
the growth of the following movements towards 
democratic reforms: direct nominations by the peo- 
ple; direct check upon officials after election, by 
recall; direct legislation by the initiative and refer- 
endum; direct home rule for cities, direct election 
of United States senators; and direct voice by 
women in the government. How was the Australian 
ballot an improvement over the old methods of vot- 
ing? Are direct primaries in aceordance with our 
National Ideal? Explain what is meant by the 
initiative and referendum? What are the advan- 
tages of the recall of political officers? How did 
the Lorimer case in Illinois bring about reform in 
the election of senators? Tell the story of the 
struggle for woman suffrage. Is it in accord with 
the National Ideal? What is the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment? When was it enacted? What is the history 
of the prohibition movement? Show that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is in accord with the American 
National Ideal. 

What can you tell about the character and history 


of Theodore Roosevelt? Why did President Roose- 
velt have so much influence among the common peo- 
ple? What progressive measures were instituted 
during his administration? What reforms were 
actually accomplished? Did President Roosevelt 
uphold the National Ideal? Discuss the work and 
attitude of William Jennings Bryan in support of 
the American National Ideal. What were the fol- 
lowing and in what measure are they consistent 
with a government “by the people, for the people”: 
The Federal Reserve Act? The Federal Trade 
Commission? The Income Tax? 


The American National Ideal a World Force.— 
What was the Pan-American Congress? For what 











THE AMERICAN FLAG 
By Calvin Coolidge 


hen the people of the Colonies 

were defending their liberties 
against the might of kings, they 
chose their banner from the design 
set in the firmament through all eter- 
nity. The flags of the great empires 
of that day are gone, but the Stars 
and Stripes remains. J It pictures 
the vision of a people whose eyes 
were turned to the rising dawn. It 
represents the hope of a father for 
his posterity. It was never flaunted 
for the glory of royalty, but to be 
born under it is to be the child of a 
king, and to establish a home under 
it is to be the founder of a royal 
house. Q] Alone of all flags it ex- 
presses the sovereignty of the people 
which endures when all else passes 
away. Speaking with their voice it 
has the sanctity of revelation. He 
who lives under it and is loyal to it is 
loyal to truth and justice everywhere. 
He who lives under it and is disloyal 
to it is a traitor to the human race 
everywhere. ©] What could be 
saved if the flag of the American 
Nation were to perish? 





























reason was it called? What were the results? 
Where is Hawaii? What were the relations between 
the United States and Hawaii? What can you tell 
about the Hawaiian revolution in 1893? What were 
the results? Was Cleveland wrong in “hauling 
down the American flag”? Would the confiscation 
of Hawaii have been in accordance with our Ideal? 

What was the cause of the trouble between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana? Show how the discovery 
of gold in 1895 made the quarrel acute. Why did 
Venezuela appeal to the United States? Could this 
dispute have been settled by arbitration? What 
action was taken by the international commission 
regarding the settlement? Can you show that Eng- 
land’s suggestion for a standing treaty for arbitra- 
tion of disputes between the two countries was an 
advance towards world peace? Was the action of 
Congress in regard to this suggestion in accord with 
our Ideal? 

Where is Cuba? By what country was it con- 
trolled? What ideal of government was adopted 


by Spain? Why were the Cubans in chronic revolu- 
tion? Why were the American people so stirred up 
over the Spanish methods of quelling the revolt in 
Tell the story of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 


1895? 


on San Juan Hill. What do you think of Commodore 
Dewey’s victories in this war? Why do you suppose 
Germany sympathized with Spain? Why did the 
English sympathize with the United States? What 
were some of the lessons learned in this war? What 
were the results of the Spanish-American War? 
What new possessions were acquired by the United 
States at this time? 

What are the present relations between Cuba and 
the United States? Has our treatment of Cuba 
been in accordance with our ideals of government? 

Where are the Philippines? Do you think our 
activities in the Philippines have been in accord 
with the American National Ideal? What are the 
present relations between the United States and 
the Philippines? 

What can you tell of the “open door” policy in 
China? 

Was the policy which resulted in the acquisition 
of Panama truly American? 

How did Germany’s attitude at the arbitration 
conference at The Hague presage the World War? 

The American Ideal Clashes with Imperialism.— 
What were the Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente? Can you show that this division separated 
Europe into two armed camps? Show that the pur- 
pose was the control of trade, wealth and colonial 
expansion. Could these combinations really secure 
peace as long as they were armed and continually 
striving to make themselves stronger in military 
equipment? Could such alliances, based upon fear, 
hate, and greed ever insure peace? Why did not 
England and the United States adopt universal mili- 
tary service? Does universal military service en- 
courage warfare or peace? 

Where are the Balkan States? Of what nation- 
alities are they composed? Why were all the great 
European powers always struggling for control in 
these Balkan States? For what purpose was the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 fought? What was the 
Congress of Berlin? Why was it a crime against 
civilization? Were the English people in sympathy 
with the action taken at the Berlin Congress? 
Why? 

Why did Germany want Asia Minor? For what 
purpose did Germany seek Turkish friendship? 
Why did Germany oppose the formation of a 
“Greater Serbia”? Would such a state interfere 
with the “Berlin to Bagdad” plans? Show how the 
fact that Austria was an opponent of Serbia caused 
Germany to ally herself with the former country. 
How did this step give rise to the “Middle Europe” 
dream? How did the acquisition of Bosnia aid these 
plans? What was the result of the Balkan wars of 
1912 and 1913? Why was Albania created? What 
was the outcome of the second Balkan war? Could 
the World War have been averted if Germany had 
given up her desire for world power? 

What was the Prussian ideal of government? 
How does it conflict with the American Ideal? 
How did this Prussian ideal get control of the Ger- 
man people? What was the effect of the German 
“Kultur” propaganda? In what way was Prussian 
militarism fostered in Germany? Who were 
Treitschke and Nietzsche? What part did they 
play in making Germany militaristic? What can 
you tell of Germany’s secret preparation for a great 
war? Why did she think the time had come to open 
world-wide hostilities? What event finally precipi- 
tated the catastrophe? 

What countries sought in vain to avert the war? 
What overt acts were committed by the Germans in 
August, 1914? Why did England enter the war? 
What were the war aims of England? How did they 
compare with those of Germany? 

Why did the Germans expect a short war? What 
were their three main offensives? Tell the story of 
Belgium’s brave resistance. In what way did the 
Battle of the Marne wreck German plans? How did 
England’s navy help to prevent Germany from win- 
ning the war? 

What other nations entered the war? Why did 
they say they were fighting to preserve world civil- 
ization? What can you tell of the demoralization 
of the Russian army? What new methods of war- 
fare were introduced? What was the policy of 
“Frightfulness” as adopted by the German High 

(Continued on page 92) 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A City Park Project 
By Ruth Angelo 


UR first grade had a picnic in a city park. 

When the children came back they made a 
park. At first it was very small and crude, but 
after several conversational periods about parks the 
children divided themselves into groups and each 
made one special thing. 

One group constructed a band stand, making the 
seats out of boxes and boards. This called for in- 
struments and uniforms, so the group (organized 
of their own accord) decided what kind of uniforms 
to make, who should be the conductor, and what 
selections they should play. In a short time they 
were ready to give their first concert. 

Another group built a conservatory of blocks, and 
gathered together all the potted plants available. 
Little paper goldfish swam around in the aquarium. 
Near the conservatory was an ice-cream stand. 
This was made of boxes and strips of wood, with 
wide wrapping paper torn to resemble an awning. 
There were tennis courts with little hand-made 
rackets. There were boats which could be rented 
for a nominal fee. There was a merry-go-round 
made of small chairs tied in a circle with a rope. 
And of course there was a zoo. Rows of cages lined 
one side of the room and each was labeled with the 
name of the animal within. 

When the park was finished the children sug- 
gested inviting their mothers to enjoy it. They 
were most enthusiastic about this suggestion, and 
each group planned a special attraction for Mother. 
The band selected a very interesting program and 
printed with a small printing press a copy for each 
visitor. 

The boat and merry-go-round group gave two 
rides for the price of one and presented a bright 
paper cap to each mother who took a ride. The 
ice-cream stand popped corn and sold it very cheap- 
ly. The zoo was open free to the mothers. Several 
children represented the animals, each with some 
particular characteristic that made it recognizable. 
The conservatory group made little clay flower pots 
and planted either a geranium or a begonia slip in 
each one. These were especially appreciated by 
the mothers. 

The project lasted during the entire month of 
June, and interest would easily have continued 
longer had school not closed for the summer va- 
cation. 

The park project could be carried out easily in 
the kindergarten, where the work would end with 
the activity, social training, mental and moral de- 
velopment naturally involved. However, if it is to 
be a project for a first or second grade, it is incom- 
plete unless it carries over into the subject matter. 

The work given below was done by our first grade 
in connection with this project. 

Reading—Plans for each day’s work written on 
the board but planned by the groups. Group and 
individual stories written about activities. Stories 
of animals, amusements, etc., of a park, read from 
children’s library books. 

Writing—Invitations written to mothers to visit 
park. Sentences and stories written about the 


park. The following stories were composed by the 
children, who asked for no help except in spelling 
new words: 

Our SURPRISE 


To-morrow my mother is coming to see our park. 
I helped make the conservatory. We made clay 
flower pots for our mothers. We will give them to 
them to-morrow.—James S. 


Our STAND 


We made a stand for the park. To-day we 
popped corn to sell. Our mothers will buy it. I 
will help sell it because I can make change.— 
Mildred. 

THE BAND 

I am conductor of the band. I tell them when to 
play and when to stop. We have uniforms to wear. 
My mother will like to hear the band to-morrow. 
—Harold D. 

Spelling.—Very little spelling is taught in the 
first grade—only enough to supply the need of the 
children when they themselves feel the need. They 
learned to spell several words for the invitations, 
band programs, and signs used throughout the park. 

Number Work.—The children learned to count 
and change money by selling merry-go-round and 
boat tickets, pop corn, and by charging, admission 
to the park. 

Music—The entire group joined in the rhythm 
work suggested by the band, and several concerts 
were given each day until the players were quite 
skillful in rhythm and harmony. Certainly they 
gained an appreciation for music as well as a know- 
ledge of instruments. 

Handwork.—There were unlimited opportunities 
for original handwork, such as the making of uni- 
forms, awnings, decorations, tickets, signs, invita- 
tions, programs, caps, pop-corn containers, and 
flower pots. The children planned each one, and 
executed and judged their plans. 

It is quite important that the children learn to 
discriminate between materials, as to use, so that 
they know when paper should be used in prefer- 
ence to wood, etc. They should also learn not to 
waste materials. 

Aside from the subject-matter values derived, 
the children gained a community interest. They 
felt the joy of making something for some one else. 
They learned to work harmoniously together. They 
were extremely happy and school was interesting 
play to them. 


The Danger of “Ill” from Drill 


By Mae Foster Jay 


6s6Q1EE,” whispered the mother with whom I was 

visiting a second grade reading class, “La- 
mont isn’t paying the slightest attention! Isn’t he 
disgusting?” 

“No,” I answered, looking at the small boy who 
was reading a story in the back of his book instead 
of following the word drill which ,was in progress, 
“not disgusting, merely natural, for interest is a 
prerequisite of attention, you know.” 

“But what would you do with him if you were I?” 


“Nothing. It is the teacher’s business to hold his 
attention.” 

We were visiting one of those classes—too woe- 
fully easy to find—where the children were getting 
the “ill” from drill, but no drill. 

About fifty words from the reading lesson had 
been placed in columns upon the board, and already 
two thirds of the reading period had been consumed 
in having a child pronounce from these lists until 
he made a mistake. Then, with a sigh of relief, 
perhaps, he sat down, and looked out of the window 
or opened his book or fussed at his neighbor whose 
chair was too close to his, while another child was 
called back from dreamland, or from a conversation, 
or from a story, to “go on” from the place the 
teacher was indicating by her pointer. When the 
second child miscalled a word his responsibility, too, 
ceased, and another took his place. 

“But what could she do with them?” queried the 
anxious mother, referring to the teacher upon whom 
I had placed the responsibility of holding the chil- 
dren’s attention. 

“I believe I could show you if we slipped in here.” 
I knew that on the other side of the wall another 
phonic lesson and word drill were in progress, and 
I had a notion, from previous impressions, that the 
influence upon the class morale would not be ill. 

We opened the door—and stepped from an at- 
mosphere of boredom, inattention and restlessness 
into one of happy, interested concentration. In 
fact, so absorbed were the children, seated with 
their chairs well apart in a semicircle, that they did 
not take their eyes from the board, although we 
came in and seated ourselves among them. They 
were sounding, working out to themselves some of 
the words—or phrases—with which this board, too, 
was covered. But we did not know which words or 
phrases they were studying, until, after the chil- 
dren had signified their readiness by looking at the 
teacher, she asked quietly, ‘““‘Where did he live, 
Fred?” And Fred responded with one of the 
phrases, “In the sunny Southland.” 

“This,” went on Miss S., indicating another 
phrase, “tells what Betsy Ross did when Washing- 
ton spoke to her.” 

To a child the class began working on the phrase, 
while Miss S. came over to us. 

“How is my cadet doing with that class in the 
next room?” she asked. 

And because I had at heart the interest of the 
cadet and of the children under her, I answered 
honestly, “She needs to observe your classes and 
to discuss technique with you.” 

For I knew that the cadet would see, as we saw 
in the few minutes which followed: 

1. That Miss S. gave the children a motive for 
working so earnestly upon these words. She was 
telling a story, the story which was to be their 
reading lesson; and the children must discover what 
were the words and phrases before them, in order 
to supply the gaps in her story. They felt a hun- 
ger to know the words; and they must really sound 
them out, since Miss S. was expert in her question- 
ing and suggestion. There were no leading ques- 
tions which allowed the children to guess at their 
answers. 
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2. That Miss S. made every word a problem for 
every child. She never named the one who was to 
answer until all were ready (help having been given 
to those who needed it), so that, knowing it possible 
that he might be called upon each child felt the 
responsibility of being prepared. 

3. That Miss S. did not relieve a child of his re- 
sponsibility of keeping the place by holding her 
pointer upon the words they were discussing. 

4. That Miss S. recognized the fact that there 
is no value in having a child glibly pronounce the 
words he knows, to be relieved by some one else 
when he comes to a stumbling block. It is the 
words he does not know upon which he needs drill. 
Following the working out of the story in the above 
way, Miss S. placed a short list of simple, trouble- 
some words upon the board. The children were re- 
quested to look through this entire list. When one 
child essayed to pronounce it all, and miscalled a 
word, he did not look out of the window when an- 
other helped him. He was all attention, for he had 
learned by experience that he would be held ac- 
countable for that word. He knew that not only 
once, but several times during the period the pointer 
would alight upon it, and Miss S. would look at 
him with, “This was your stumbling block, Charles. 
What is it?” To vary this necessary drill and to 
hold interest in it, sides were chosen and it was 
given after the manner of a spell-down, the words 
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being snappily pronounced instead of spelled. But 
here, again, each child was held (later) for the 
word upon which he “went down.” Otherwise the 
drill would have failed in its purpose. 

5. That Miss S. was not using the reading period 
as a time for drill upon phonics and words. Chil- 
dren should read in a reading period. What we had 
heard was but a preparation for reading. “Now,” 
said Miss S. as she dismissed the class, “you have a 
few minutes to study from your books this story we 
have been working out. After recess we will read 
it.” 

6. That this drill, far from failing in its purpose 
and having a deleterious effect upon conduct, was 
giving the children needed skill in sounding and 
recognizing words; and that it was, besides, help- 
ing them form fine habits of concentration and ap- 
plication and independent thinking. 

When the class was over Lamont’s mother looked 
enlightened but still vaguely distressed, for Miss 
S’s excellent teaching on the blackboard did not 
reach her son in the next room. Miss S., quick to 
understand, again paused beside us. 

“I am so glad,” she assured me, “that you told me 
frankly about the cadet. If you have worked with 
crowded rooms like this you know how hard it is 
to steal time properly to observe your helpers. It 
means much to be able to discover one definite spot 
in which one of them is weak. Now I can help her 
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more quickly than if you had not spoken. She has 
just come to me from the training school, and I 
feel that she will make a good teacher—it is my 
business to, make her one. And in the meantime,” 
to the mother, “the classes which she takes in the 
morning I take in the afternoon. In that way | 
both find out what she needs, and keep the classes 
up to grade. I shall try to guard against bad habits 
establishing themselves among the children while 
she is learning.” 


Music in School 
By Mary G. Nugent 
Supervisor of Music, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


HE president of the National Education Associ- 

ation, Miss Olive M. Jones, recently declared 
that music should be given a place in the school 
curriculum next to reading; and Dr. Payson Smith, 
past-president of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in the same organization, has stated that it 
should rank with the study of the English language. 
These assertions of leaders in the nation’s educa- 
tional activities are worthy of consideration, and it 
may well be conceded that music belongs with the 
“three R’s” in all school programs. If, however, 
there are any doubting Thomases, let them visit a 
school where the teacher “has no music in herself 








by 9 inch sheet. 





























IVE the pupils small pieces of paper, not larger than half of a 6 inch 
Holding the paper with the longest edges at the sides, 


begin by cutting the stand from the lower edge of the paper; then cut 
along the chicken’s feet and up the body and head. The whole chick will be 
Five 


a little longer than the stand. Crease the paper just below the feet. 





cA Group of Finished Cuttings 





EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
By NELLIE M. PAIRPOINT, Art Supervisor 


than the rooster’s. 


over in a plume. 
combs. 
with crayon. 


width or narrower. 
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or six chicks may be cut, having the heads at slightly different angles. 
This will make a nice little flock for each pupil. 

The hen is the next simplest of the group, as her outline has less detail 
Her feet will project a little onto the stand, and the 
toes may be drawn with crayon. Crease the stand below the feet. 

The rooster has a larger comb than the hen, and his tail feathers droop 
Good quality birds usually have five points on their 
The feathers around the neck and on the tail may be indicated 


The birds may be left all white, with bright red combs and yellow beaks 
and feet, and black eyes; or the tips of the feathers around their necks may 
be made black, also the ends of the tail feathers. 

A chicken coop adds much interest to the group. A 6 inch by 9 inch 
sheet of paper is quite large enough for very young classes to handle, but 
older pupils could cut it from a 9 inch by 12 inch sheet. 

Fold the short edges together, then plan where the slats willcome. There 
should be a wide one in the middle, and one each side that may be the same 
Thn there must be an edge to hold it all together. 


Begin to cut on the folded edge, and go in as far as the front edge of the 
coop, then back along the next slat, and continue until it is all cut. 
it is unfolded it will be a flat paper. 
it up on the desk. 

The pupils may arrange their own hen coops and flocks on their desks, 
and see who has the best. 
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Crease along the center slat, and set 












































Outlines to Cut, Color, Fold and Group 
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and is not stirred by concord of sweet sounds” and 
observe how heavy the burden of discipline is when 
there is no happy outlet for the pent-up emotions of 
childhood. 

Granted that music is a necessary subject in your 
school, how will you proceed to teach it most ef- 
fectively in the short time allotted in the daily pro- 
gram? When the school assembles in September, 
whether it be a city or a rural school, it will be a 
good plan to begin the day with a hymn or a patri- 
otic song. If it is your first day in a new building, 
begin with “America.” The first aim is to encour- 
age everybody to try to sing. Therefore it will be 
best to arouse a spontaneous interest and avoid be- 
ing too critical, aside from insisting on soft tones. 
After the children have become accustomed to tak- 
ing part, the teacher can inject as much of the tech- 
nical as she wishes and gradually work toward the 
ideal of clear, soft singing, perfect enunciation, and 
soul-stirring interpretation. This ideal should be 
in the mind of every earnest teacher. 

The first song on the first morning of school will 
not be a success unless previous preparation has 
been made. Some days before the opening of school, 
the teacher should provide herself with a pitch pipe 
and learn how to use it so that she will be able to 
keep the first and greatest of all commandments in 
the musical decalogue: ‘Never allow the children 
to sing until the correct pitch has been given with 
a pitch pipe.” 

Having secured a good response from the class, 
sooner or later, find out who are the best singers 
and place them in the back seats. The result of this 
plan is that those who do not sing so well will hear 
the singing behind them and unconsciously imitate 
it. Next, find out which children sing out of tune 
and place them in the front seats where you will be 
able to observe them. Here is where the second 
commandment enters into practice: “Never tell 
children that they cannot sing.” Children do not 
object to being told that they do not sing as well as 
others and that there is room for and a possibility 
of improvement. Doubtless all teachers realize the 
great danger of negative and discouraging thought 
in a classroom. 

With this seating system the entire class will, 
after a time, be placed according to the quality of 
their work. This is of inestimable value in the 
grades above the second for the individual sight- 
singing lesson and aids the teacher in marking or 
grading each child when his report card is sent 
home to the parents. 

As to a satisfactory repertoire, songs should be 
chosen that are suited to the age and interests of 
each particular group of children, and care should 
be taken that the range of each song is right for the 
voices. For example, primary children cannot sing 
songs that are too low or too high without suffering 
permanent injury. Consequently, it is well to choose 
for them songs that start on a moderately high tone 
and remain within the scale from high E flat to E 
flat on the first line of the treble staff. All experts 
in the training of boys’ and small children’s voices 
teach the scale at first descending from E, E flat, D 
and C, because in allowing children to sing from the 
low pitch upward there is great danger of forcing 
the voice and preventing a smooth, clear head tone. 
All normal young voices are light and flutelike, and 
this quality must be preserved at all cost. 

With this always in mind a teacher can proceed 
to choose good hymns, folk songs, and other mate- 
rial of a pleasing melody and good text. At some 
time in the school life of each child he ought to be 
taught to sing, besides “America,” “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and “America, the Beautiful.” 

Of course, there will be teachers who think that 
they cannot sing and who will ask themselves, 
“What is the use?” I say “think they cannot,” ad- 
visedly, for in most instances the difficulty exists 
only in their own minds. Every person who can 
talk well can also sing. Consequently, with some 
practice and more assurance, teachers will find sing- 
ing as easy to teach as reading; if they are good 
teachers of other subjects it will not be impossible 
for them to become excellent teachers of music. If, 
however, there is no hope in the teacher’s mind of 
ever being able to conduct the daily singing lesson, 
there still remains a valuable ally in the phono- 
graph. It is better to teach rote songs by this 
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means if the teacher is not absolutely certain that 
she knows the tune correctly, for one of the worst 
crimes committed in the name of school music is 
the incorrect teaching of good songs. Once a song 
is learned wrongly it will always be sung in that 
manner. 

“But,” someone will ask, “what am I to do with 
all of the children who are unable to sing in tune or 
even to match tones?” This problem is not so dif- 
ficult as some believe it to be, and there are many 
delightful ways of solving it. In the lower grades 
the best results are accomplished by imitation of 
calls, bells, and the tooting of an engine. Much in- 
dividual work is necessary, and the use of sus- 
tained tones is most effective with children of all 
ages. Often when children cannot sing at all the 
teacher will be able to detect and develop, first one 
and later several, musical tones from the speaking 
voices as they take part in the reading lessons. In- 
deed, much depends upon the reading classes and 
the manner in which concert recitations are con- 
ducted, for many a promising singing voice has been 
ruined by the use of harsh tones in speaking. 


We have many flowers in our schoolroom, 
And beautiful pictures too, 

But fairer than all is our starry flag, 
The dear Red, White and Blue. 
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The Birthday Picnic at a Country School 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


i le going to have a picnic, 
We’re going to have a picnic, 
We’re going to have a picnic, 
On the very last day of school,” 


sang Ada Carroll, as she danced down the school 
walk. 

Della Copham, her friend and boon companion, 
joined in and sang, 


“Twill be a birthday picnic, 

’*T will be a birthday picnic, 

’T will be a birthday picnic, 

On the very last day of school!” 


Miss Lorimer, the teacher, had said that that was 
the day on which they would celebrate their birth- 
days. 

Not far from the school was the great lake with 
its sparkling blue water and its sandy yellow beach, 
full of such treasures as white lucky stones, shells 
of various shapes and sizes, colored pebbles, and 
other pretty things. 

On the last day of school, Ada and Della felt very 
important, indeed, for theirs were the June birth- 
days that the picnic was to celebrate. They bustled 








A PRACTICAL LETTERING PROJECT 
By~ LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Supervisor 


_o easily made alphabet will be found a good 
model to give to little children to use when 


lettering their posters, booklets, etc. The letters 


of this alphabet are three squares wide and four 
squares high, except the M and W which are four 
squares wide, and the J which is but a single 
line. The spaces between all letters are alike ex- 
cept between A and V, or A and W. 


In these 


cases slant distance between letters must be con- 
sidered. See the arrangement in the alphabet. 
The S is constructed on a figure 8. Observe the 
construction of letters that have rounded parts. 
When the Romans used this alphabet they did 
not have a letter like our U. They made what 
we call V and called it U. Knowing this, you 
can see why our W (double U) is so named. 
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about here and there, helping Miss Lorimer arrange 
the lunch baskets and boxes. 

About half-past ten, Miss Lorimer’s brother drove 
up with a hayrack, in which the children and their 
teacher were to ride to the lake. The baskets and 
boxes were ali safely put in; and just before start- 
ing, the children cried out to Della and Ada, “Many 
happy returns of the day.” Miss Lorimer gave the 
girls two little pink boxes, just alike. Upon open- 
ing the boxes, Della found a string of pink beads, 
and Ada found a string of blue beads. 

“Oh, Miss Lorimer, may we wear them?” they 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed Miss Lorimer, as_ she 
clasped the beads about each small neck. Such 
proud and happy little girls they were! 

On the way to the beach the children laughed and 
sang from pure joyousness. The sky was a cloud- 
less blue, and the sunshine was warm and bright. 
As they drove on, they could catch, through the 
trees, glimpses of the sparkling lake where the little 
white-capped waves danced in the sunshine. 

Arrived at the beach, the children scampered 
down to the shore to look for shells and bright peb- 
bles. 

“Listen for the dinner bell, children,” said Miss 
Lorimer, “and do not go too far away.” 

Then she and Ben, her brother, took some boards 
from the bottom of the hayrack, laid them over two 
big stones, and made a table, which Miss Lorimer 
covered with a white tablecloth. When it was time 
for luncheon, they unpacked the baskets and boxes, 
set the two birthday cakes in the center of the table, 
and rang the bell for the children. 

Up they came scampering, and took the places 
assigned to them by their teacher. Such a good 
lunch as they had! And what fun they had after- 
wards running up and down on the beach! 

Then Miss Lorimer sat down on the shore and 
told them about castles and moats and drawbridges. 
She showed them how to make a castle with a moat 
about it, and how to use a bit of wood for a draw- 
bridge. She also showed them how to make little 
rivers, hills, and mountains, drew maps and pic- 
tures with a pointed stick, and made walled towns 
in the damp sand. 

At last it was time to leave. The hungry children 
had eaten all the remnants of the lunch. Ben 
hitched up the horses to the hayrack, the children 
piled in, tired and happy, and drove home, 


June Closing Exercises 
By Jeannette F. Edwards 


NSTEAD of the time-honored “closing exercises” 
in June, my kindergarten held an art exhibition 
and invited the mothers to tea. 

All through the year the best drawing, free-hand 
cutting, and painting had been chosen by the chil- 
dren and saved in a special drawer. This material 
was what they exhibited. 

The children folded the invitations; decorated the 
room; helped hang the pictures; prepared fruit and 
made tea for the iced-tea punch (there was fruit 
lemonade for themselves); shopped for the little 
cakes to go with it. 

When closing day came these proud exhibitors 
showed their guests about, and served the refresh- 
ments. Surely no art gallery anywhere has had 
more appreciative visitors. 


Schooloom Snapshots 
Gathered by Certain Friendly Observers 


A NEEDLESS WASTE OF TIME 


“May I sharpen my pencil?” 

The question breaks into recitations dozens of 
times a day in all grades. Why need it? Why 
should not the child be allowed to go sharpen his 
pencil if it needs it without worrying forty people 
about his personal troubles? Is he being properly 
disciplined if he is not trained to help himself? 
If the privilege becomes abused, cannot the abusers 
of it be corrected? Is it not part of a teacher’s 
duty to teach her pupils not to abuse privileges? 
May not such training some day be reflected in a 
larger world with larger privilercs? 
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A GOOD SYSTEM 


The arithmetic class was making out bills. 

“Miss , I’ve an error in mine and I can’t find 
it. I’ve been over it three times. Will you help me?” 
asked John. 

But Miss —— did not help John directly. Ed- 
ward, one of the quickest pupils in the class, had 
been through with his work and idle for some time. 

“Edward,” she asked, “will you help John check 
his work?” 

And thus she helped not only John but Edward. 





TWENTY MINUTES IS A LONG TIME 


The children were standing in a semicircle at the 
back of the room to read—for no reason that I could 
see, since there were seats and small chairs aplenty. 

It was an upstanding line at the beginning of the 
period, with books all held at the directed angle, 
feet quiet. But presently the straight, upstanding 
line became a slightly slumpy, wavy one; books 
slid down onto curved arms where they could be 
more easily supported; achild sagged wistfully 
back toward the blackboard; another leaned toward 
the seat in front of him; feet shuffled restlessly, as 
the weight was supported first upon one foot and 
then upon the other; the place was lost. 

Each of these occurrences called forth a rep- 
rimand from the chair. Was it justified? Should 
not the teacher have read in them, rather, indica- 
tions of fatigue? Twenty minutes is a long time 
to stand with rigid precision, 
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IN THE INTEREST OF OUR BIRDS 


Several of the children brought into a fourth 
grade one morning neatly prepared stories about 
birds. I read them. One recounted a battle be- 
tween a linnet and a wren for a nesting place in a 
hole in a tree; another told of the performance of a 
mocking bird entertaining his mate; a third of a 
quarrel of three robins; another described the pluck 
of a little chickadee which had snatched a bread 
crust from the beak of a marauding jay. 

It was in an apple-growing district where bird 
preservation was essential to the prosperity of the 
community. The Women’s Club was offering a 
prize in each grade for the best story based on bird 
observation. It seemed to me a splendid idea, for 
the children could not observe birds intimately 
enough to get a story without becoming intensely 
interested in them, and that in which they are in- 
terested they will be far less likely to destroy. 


“DRESS UP YOUR ENGLISH!” 


“Your answer is correct, John,” said Miss L., 
“put oh! your English! Do dress it up!” 

“Dress up your English!’” cried the supervisor 
who happened to be in the room. “What a fine 
slogan that makes! We’ll just adopt it in all our 
rooms! We’ll dress up our English—comb all the 
old snarls and tangles out of its hair, make it clean 
and sparkling and shining, throw away any clothes 
that are in bad taste, dress it in lovely clothes for 
everyday wear. Dress up your English!” 











JUNE COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection . It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends: 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—Pippa of Italy 


Black-haired Pippa wears a bodice of dull green, with a skirt striped in blue, white, and red. Her head is tied in a red handkerchief 
and another is knotted around her neck. She wears a string of red beads and a blue bracelet. 
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INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book. Book I: Animals, Birds, etc..; 








Book II: Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Poems We Love to Teach—XIII 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


Sir Walter Scott’s “Lochinvar” 
(For GRADE VI) 


ASSIGNMENT FOR STUDY: 
Words to be defined: 


broadsword steed dauntless 
ford brake laggard 
suit craven goblet 
galliard quaffed charger 
scaur croupe fleet 


Where is Scotland? Locate it on the map. What 
kind of country is it? Describe the surface. What 
kind of people do we usually find living in moun- 
tainous countries? Were the earlier inhabitants of 
Scotland brave and very warlike? What is a clan? 
Learn what you can about the way in which the 
Scottish Highlanders were divided into clans. Why 
were these clans usually hostile to one another? 
Mention the names of some of the most famous of 
the old Scottish clans. Find pictures showing the 
costumes of the Scottish Highlanders. 


PREPARATION: 

Discuss the answers to the questions assigned for 
study. What stories have you read of Scotch peo- 
ple? Relate incidents to show that they are bold 
and daring. Have you seen pictures of Scotch cas- 
tles? Describe one. 


PRESENTATION : 

To-day we shall take an imaginary trip to visit 
the scene of a Scotch wedding. We shall imagine 
the time to be years ago when there was much war- 
fare and fighting between the different clans. The 
castle which we shall visit was called Netherby Hall 
and was located near “the Border.” Where is this? 
Find the Solway and Eshe rivers. The bride is a 
beautiful young woman who is about to marry a 
young man whom she does not love. How do you 
think she feels as the time approaches for the wed- 
ding? The man she loves is a very brave and cou- 
rageous young man but he does not belong to a 
clan friendly to her own; therefore her parents are 
forcing her to marry a man who is a coward and 
whom she despises. The guests are all assembled 
and the feast is ready. Why do all the men pres- 
ent wear arms? How are the bridesmaids and other 
ladies dressed? What are they whispering and 
talking about, do you suppose? Do you imagine 
that the young bride is very happy? Just as the 
festivities are about to begin, a stir is heard near 
one end of the hall and a knight who has not been 
invited enters. It is the maiden’s true lover. Can 
you imagine what happens? I shall read the story 
as told by Sir Walter Scott in his poem “Lochin- 
var.” After I have finished you may tell the story 
in your own words. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

Why was young Lochinvar so well-known through- 
out the country? What kind of poem is this? 
Could it be dramatized? Why is it exciting? Tell 
the story in your own words. 


I 


What part of Scotland was called “the Border”? 
Why was it so called? Describe the appearance of 
young Lochinvar. What is a steed? What color 
and what kind was the horse? What do you sup- 
pose Lochinvar called it? How do you know that 
Lochinvar was very brave? Did he carry any weap- 
ons at all? What is a broadsword? What makes 
you think that the young man was fond of adven- 
ture? What makes you think that he was a hard 
rider? What is a knight? 


II 


What is a brake? How did Lochinvar ride through 
small thickets and over stony roads? How did he 
get across the river? Can you see him as he 
crosses? Was it hard to do? Why was he in such 
a hurry? Did he get there in time? What kind of 
experience have Ellen’s parents been having with 
her? How does she look as she finally consents to 
marry the man they wish her to marry? Describe 
the appearance and expression of the bridegroom. 
Do you admire him? Do the others know that Ellen 
loves Lochinvar? Try to imagine some of the con- 


versation that goes on about the hall. 


III 

Do you think anyone tried to stop Lochinvar when 
he entered the hall? Why? How did they look as 
they saw him march boldly in without asking per- 
mission of anyone? Describe the appearance of 
the bridegroom when he sees Lochinvar. What tone 
of voice does Ellen’s father use as she addresses 
him? What does the bridegroom probably say as 
this occurs? Describe the picture as you see it. 


IV 

What explanation does Lochinvar give in answer 
to the father’s question? What does the second line 
mean? Has he really ceased to love Ellen? Do you 
think Ellen understands his meaning and purpose? 
How does Ellen’s mother look when he speaks the 
last two lines of this stanza? Is she angry? What 
is the expression on Ellen’s face during this con- 
versation? 


Vv 


Where are the two lovers standing during the 
fourth stanza? How does Ellen look as she pours 
a cup of wine for him? Was it customary for the 
bride to kiss the cup thus? How did the knight 
drink this toast? Why did he throw down the cup? 
How does Lochinvar ask Ellen to dance with him? 
Does her mother like it? Describe the expression 
on the faces of the watchers as this happens. Why 
did Ellen have a tear in her eye? Does she know 
what he is going to do? 


VI 


What picture do you see in this stanza? What 
does galliard mean? Why did they dance a lively 
dance? Did they look well together? Tell what 
Ellen’s mother said while they were dancing. Why 
didn’t her father stop them? Describe your picture 
of the bridegroom. Do you like him? With whom 
were the bridesmaids in sympathy? How do you 
know? 

VII 

What does Lochinvar say to Ellen as they reach 
the door? Is she willing to go? What was the 
charger? Why was it standing near? Describe 
the picture in this stanza. How does he say the 
words in the last part of the stanza? What are 
they doing as he, shouts this? What is happening 
back in the hall? 

VIII 

How many clans were present at the wedding? 
Describe the scene as the lovers leave the castle 
vards. Why did they have the advantage? How 
do you think Lochinvar hid his bride so that she 
never was seen again? Do you think they lived 
happily ever after? 


SUMMARY: 

Arrange a dramatization of this story. How do 
you like it? In what manner should it be read? 
Why? Why do you admire Lochinvar? Why is the 
story an interesting one? 


Henry W. Longfellow’s “Excelsior” 
(For Grape VIII) 
ASSIGNMENT FOR STUDY: 


What is a genius? Mention the names of some 
men who have been geniuses. Be prepared to tell 


‘the members of your class some of the chief points 


in the life history of a man who is known to have 
been a genius. Does such an individual usually 
have a happy life? Can you tell why? 

Look up the meaning of the following words: 
Excelsior, sheath, clarion, spectral, avalanche, pious, 
serene, falchion. 


PREPARATION : 

Discuss the answers to the above questions. Are 
people born: geniuses or do they make themselves 
so? What is the difference between a talented per- 
son and a genius? Are all persons born with tal- 
ents? Can you show that any person not subnor- 
mal has some capacity or talent that may be de- 
veloped? Is there not always something that an 
individual can do well? If he tries may he not de- 
velop that ability to an unusual degree? He would 
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then be called talented. If he developed his talent 
beyond that of ordinary human endeavor he would 
then be called a genius. How is genius develope? 
Do you believe that genius is “one-tenth inspiration 
and nine-tenths perspiration”? Can you show that 
a genius has ambition to attain perfection in some 
one field? Can he scatter his interests? Show that 
he must sacrifice everything that does not help him 
on toward perfection in his one specialty. 


PRESENTATION : 


Suppose that you have decided to attain perfec- 
tion in music. What are the first steps to be taken? 
Why must you spend long hours in practicing? If 
you are going to learn all there is to learn about 
music can you stop whenever you wish to play ball 
or go to movies or amuse yourself otherwise? Why 
not? What other things must you sacrifice? Can a 
man who has decided to reach perfection in paint- 
ing pictures, designing houses, or inventing new 
machinery, spend much time with his family, with 
his friends, or in amusing himself? He must think 
about one thing above all. He must talk and 
study about it. Will his friends find him interest- 
ing? After he has studied and learned much re- 
garding one particular subject, will many people 
understand him? If he keeps going higher and 
higher, what things must he leave behind? Can 
you show why trying to become a genius is like 
climbing a mountain? I shall read you a poem en- 
titled “Excelsior” written by Henry W. Longfellow 
in which he pictures such a life. After you have 
heard it you may tell me in your own words what 
you think it means. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

What is the purpose of the poem? What is the 
purpose of the poem? What is the meaning of Ex- 
celsior? What other word might have been used as 
the title? Why is Excelsior a better word than 
ambition? What does the youth in the poem rep- 
resent? What pictures did you see as the poem 
was read? 

What kind of poem is this? What does it mean? 
Does the youth in this poem attain what he de- 
sires? What happens to him? Do you think his 
journey paid? Let us study the poem stanza by 
stanza to find out. 

I 

What kind of village is an Alpine village? What 
time of day is represented? Does the poet make 
this a pleasant picture? What words make you 
feel cold and uncomfortable? To what in the life of 
one who aspires to be a genius does this picture cor- 
respond? Does the world in general have sympathy 
or even much interest in such a person? If you set 
out to be a genius—to reach the highest pinnacles 
of your talent—will you be apt to find the world 
rough and cold, like an Alpine village at nightfall? 
Why? Why is Excelsior a “strange device”? 


II 
Why is the youth’s brow sad? Does he realize 
how much he will have to sacrifice before attaining 
the peak of his desire? What other thoughts might 
make him sad? What picture is presented by this 
stanza? Why does the boy’s eye shine so? Is it 
because he sees only the goal toward which he is 


striving? What makes you feel that he is deter- 
mined to win? Why does the poet say “unknown 
tongue”? Do people generally understand such 


determined ambition? 


III 

What pictures do you see while the third stanza 
is being read? Did the sight of the warm, comi- 
fortable homes tempt the youth to give up his am- 
bition? Would he have liked to stop and share their 
happiness? What makes you think so? What is it 
that draws him on? May one who has set out to be 
a genius spend his time enjoying the ocmforts of 
home? Do you believe that there are people who 
might have become geniuses had they been able to 
put aside their love of parents and relatives and 
leave home? In what way do the “spectral glaciers 
correspond to the goals of ambition? Why did the 
boy groan as he turned his eyes away from the 
happy homes? What word did he utter? 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Our Flag 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


This exercise will be found suitable 
for either Memorial Day or Flag Day. 
Any number of children may partici- 
pate. It was originally given by pupils 
of the fourth and fifth grades. The 
effects were colorful and pleasing. It 
is easily staged, but much of the beauty 
of the effect depends upon military 
precision in the various steps. It may 
be used as a complete program, or by 
adding other poems may be made a 
“program within a program,” if de- 
sired. 

CHARACTERS 

Small Girl—Dressed ‘in the national 
colors, carrying a very large flag. 

Small Boy—In soldier’s uniform of 
1776, carrying a flag having thirteen 
stars and thirteen stripes. Such a flag 
is easily made by stitching a blue field 
over the stars of an ordinary flag and 
pasting thirteen white stars upon it 
in a circle. 

Twelve Little Girls—This number 
may be changed as desired—dressed in 
white with huge crepe paper sashes of 
red, white and blue, and wearing gay 
carnival caps of the same colors. Each 
girl carries a small flag. 

Twelve Little Boys—More or fewer, 
as desired, dressed as Boy Scouts, or 
in ordinary suits and wearing carnival 
hats. 

An orchestra adds dignity to the oc- 
casion, although piano or phonegraph 
will answer the purpose. 

Orchestra plays one stanza of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Little girl 
with large flag enters and when music 
stops, recites— 

Your FLaGc AND My FLAG 

Your flag and my flag! 

And oh, how much it holds— 

Your land and my land— 

Secure within its folds! 

Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 

One flag—the great flag— 

The flag for me and you— 

Glorified all else beside— 

The red and white and blue. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Girl steps to left of stage. Enter 
small boy carrying flag with original 
thirteen stars. He recites— 

Long ago, in the days of Washington 

And his patriotic men 
Who had striven so hard for free- 
dom— 
No flag had our country then. 
But Betsy Ross, a gentle dame, 
Made a flag like the one you see— 

With its thirteen stars and its thir- 

teen bars— 

A symbol of the free— 

Oh, a beautiful flag and a wonderful 


ag, 

A flag for you and for me. 

Boy steps to right of stage. Enter 
twelve girls and twelve boys, two by 
two, and take their places in diagonal 
lines, facing girl with flag. All salute, 
then, standing at attention, recite— 

“I_ pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States, and to the Republic 
for which it stands. One nation, in- 
— with liberty and justice for 
all. 

All sing chorus of “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” Girls advance to 
front, boys go to rear of stage. Girls 
recite— 

Fiac Day 

Along the city’s busy streets, 

rom every shop and home, 

Along the lonely country roads 


S OIGAO) 


right stage, six girls left stage. Boys 
advance in double file. Positions will 
be as indicated below. Stars repre- 
sent girls, circles boys: 
0 Oo 
0 Oo 
+ * @ @ * 0 
* * 0 Oo * * 
et ee * 
0 Oo 
Fig. 2 
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Where’er you chance to roam, 
You'll see a-flutter on the breeze 

While hearts beat warm and true— 
The glorious flag—our country’s flag, 

Our own red, white and blue! 


Its starry field of heaven’s blue, 
Its white and crimson bars, 
Look up in gorgeous splendor 
To God’s own sun and stars. 
Not e’en the stars of heaven 
In splendor can outshine 
—_ glorious flag—our country’s 
ag— 
The flag that’s yours and mine. 


And proud to pay it homage 
We gather here to-day, 

Where banners wave on every side 
In beauteous array. 

Then thank God for our country, 
Our nation fair and free— 

And for our flag—our country’s 


flag— 
The only flag for me. 
Girls form in double ranks, six girls 


All sing, to tune of “Tramp, Tramp, 


THE NEw DAWN 


Oh, another war was fought, and 
another victory won, 
Now the time has come for everlast- 
ing peace. 
Lay the guns and swords away, 
Ne’er to see the light of day, 
And so forevermore let war and 
bloodshed cease. 


Chorus— 
All the world was held in thralldom 
By a long and cruel war. 
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Let us strive to point the way 
To a saner, better day— 
To the peace that all the world is 
waiting for. 
Months and years will hasten by, all 
too soon must you and I 
Help to guide the Ship of State to 
harbor safe. 
And with all our strength and 


might 
We will try to do the right 


And to loose each fetter that might 
bind or chafe. 
Chorus. 


Girls pass between ranks of boys 


and stand in two parallel rows at back 
of stage. 
ing position: 


Boys step forward in follow- 
0000000 
0 0 0 0 0 
Fig. 1 
Boys recite— 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


Red are the countless poppies that 
in fields of Flanders blow, 

White are the countless crosses that 
are standing row on row. 

Blue is the sky above the graves 
where our brave young heroes 
sleep, 

Where forever and forever the stars 
their vigil keep. 

Where the winds of France caress 
the graves through the ceaseless 
march of years, 

And the gentle showers of rain that 
fall take the place of a mother’s 
tears. 

Red is the emblem of courage—of the 
patriotism, true, 

Of the thousands of lads who left 
their homes bravely to dare and do. 

White, like the flag of truce, are 
the wings of the Angel of Peace; 

God grant they may hover over us 
in an everlasting peace. 

And blue are the mists that softly 
fall on our Goddess of Liberty 
With her message of peace and hope 
and love to the whole wide world 

and me, 








Lullaby 


Oliphant Down 


Milnor Dorey 
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(Note: The above recitation is made 
doubly impressive by tacking a piece of 
bunting three feet long and two feet 
wide to a discarded curtain roller. On 
this bunting the letters P E ACE 
are printed or pasted. The bunting 
is loosely rolled and held so by the five 
boys in the first row, until at the end 
of the last line. It is then unrolled by 
one quick, concerted movement, and the 
word PEACE in large white letters is 
disclosed to the audience.) 


Boys and girls again take position 


as in Fig. 1. Stand at attention 
while orchestra plays “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” When the last 


few bars remain to be played, the girls 
march between ranks of boys, followed 
by little girl with large flag, and little 
boy carrying a replica of our first flag. 
While marching to exit they recite, 
boys removing hats— 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 
Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


Our Country and Our Flag 
By Ronald Gordon 


Unfurl the flag and let it wave, 
That all of us may see 
The stars and stripes. Red’s for the 
blood 
Of them who made us free; 
White says to us, “Be pure, my lads!” 
Blue tells us to be true. 
Be good and clean and loyal to 
The red, the white, the blue. 


For our land is the greatest and 
The best land on the earth. 

Its people stand for order, right; 
They recognize true worth. 

Its doors are ever open for 
The poor and needy one, 

And to the man who proves himself, 
It always says, ‘Well done.” 


Here each and every one of us 
Can be just what he will. 

By education, free to all, 
Each can his dreams fulfill. 

And near or far, on land or sea, 
Wherever we may roam, 

We cannot find a country like 
America, our home. 


Then raise the banner, let it wave, 
Thai all of us may see 
The stars and stripes: 
blood 
Of them who made us free; 
The white, which tells us to be pure; 
The blue, which says “Be true!” 
Old Glory, best flag in the world, 
The red, the white, the blue, 


The red, the 


Liberty’s Banner 
By Julia Norvell McQuitty 


Daily I find in the sky above 
All of the hues of the flag I love: 


White in the clouds that go rushing by, 
Red from the tints of the evening sky, 


Blue in the curtain of the night, 
Stars all agleam with freedom’s light. 


| Banner of hope, high over all, 


Proudly you’ll wave till the Judgment 
call. 


Tyranny’s hand cannot touch a fold, 
God put you there for us all to behold. 





Foes cannot trample or vilify 
Liberty’s banner, afloat in the sky. 
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June 


By Lena B. Ellingwood 
(For 4 little girls, carrying the letters J U N E) 


ALL T°GETHER— 
JUNE spells June. 
1st GIRL— 
In June there is laughter, and free- 
dom, and fun, 
For June is the month when our 
school year is done. 
2ND GIRL— 
Vacation begins, and the birds sing 
with glee; 
They seem to be happy and joyous 
as we! 
38RD GIRL— 
The daisy and buttercup bloom in the 
fields, 
The rose a sweet harvest for hum- 
ming-bird yields. 
4TH GIRL— 
With soft, rippling murmur the little 
brook flows, 
And calls us to follow and see where 





it goes. 
ALL TOGETHER— 
JUNE spells June. 
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Vacation-Time 
By* Maude Wood Henry 


Hurrah! huzza! toss up your cap, 
There’s not a school upon the map; 
Vacation’s here, at last it’s June; 
With nature every heart’s in tune. 


No lessons now, the livelong day, 
From dawn to dusk a child may play— 
All summer long may run and race; 
Is not the earth a jolly place? 


And now for picnics in the park 
And many another merry lark, 
For girls tea-parties are such joys 
And there are circuses for boys. 


There’s many a cool and shaded spot 
To lie in when the days are hot, 

And with a swing beneath the trees 
You’re sure to catch a passing breeze.’ 


With freckled face and sunburned 
hair, 
Bare feet, 

wear, 
What wonder that a child’s in tune 
With nature when school’s out in 
June! 


and nice old clothes to 
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The Lure of June 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


I hear the drone of the bumblebee 
And the whir of the pigeon’s wings, 
I know just where the robin sways, 
As “Cheer-up, cheer-ee” he sings; 
And, hark! Do you hear the bobolink? 
He is calling and calling to me— 
He says, “Little boy, ’tis June! ’Tis 
June! 
Come out and play with me.” 


The lazy clouds go floating by, 
Their shadows play hide-and-seek; 
I know that the minnows wait for me 
Far off in the Old Mill Creek. 
Oh, I don’t know why, for I try and 


ry, 
But my problems will not come 


right, 
a Bobolink calls, ‘Little boy, little 
oy; 
Come out where the world is 
bright!’ 


I hear the bleat of the little lambs 
That frisk in the pastures, cool, 
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And the “Caw” of the crow that seems 
to mock 

At the boys that are kept in schocl. 

Old lagging clock, your hands point 


Bobolink! Bobolink! I am free 
To run to you where you rollick and 


call, 
“Little boy, come and play with 
me!” 


Birds’ Music 
The little leaves upon the trees 
Are written o’er with notes and 
words, 
The pretty madrigals and glees 
Sung by the merry minstrel birds. 


Their teacher is the wind, I know; 
For while they’re busy at their song, 
He turns the music quickly so 
The tune may smoothly move along. 


So all through the summer time they 
sing, 
And make the woods and meadows 


sweet, 
And teach the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 








Swinging 


Rose H. Pietsch. 


Charles F. Pietsch 
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Vacation 


Don’t you hear the gentle whisper? 
I can hear it everywhere; 

It’s a promise of vacation 
That is humming in the air. 

There are kites and marbles plenty 
Flying—rolling in my mind, 

And a host of swimming frolics, 
Heaps of fun of every kind. 


We'll come back again rejoicing 
When the bell calls in the fall; 
But that’s not what we’re thinking, 
Not just now, you know, at all. 

It’s of all the fun that’s coming 
For us happy girls and boys, 
With the days just running over 
With vacation’s many joys. 


The Lady Birch 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The white birch is a lady, 
And dressed so very neat 

In ribbons green and snowy silk 
She makes a picture sweet. 


You often see her smiling 
Beyond a brooklet’s side, 

Or standing near a little road 
Serene and dignified. 


She always seems so cheerful, 
Not gloomy like the pines, 
Nor sober like the apple trees 
That stand in solemn lines. 


Sometimes, if you are watching 
When light winds are about, 
wee nod her head with greeting 


gay 
As you pass by, no doubt! 


cAmerica’s History 
By Bessie E. Langdon 


Just words our history is, you say? 
hy, you must be blind, if you 
think that’s all! 

It’s a tapestry telling in glorious hues 

Of man’s brave answer to Free- 
dom’s call. 


Pictured in colors that never shall 


fade, 
Though the hands that wove have 
long been dust, 
Are scenes that stir the most sluggish 


heart— 
Scenes splashed by gold that ne’er 
shall rust— 


Blue threads of loyalty shine thro’ the 


olds, 
The bold red of courage oft gleams 
there, too; 
Tis a fabric the years can never de- 
stroy— 
This wonderful fabric of dreams 
made true. 


Traced there are the joys of long- 
passed men, 
Their hopes and their fears and 
their sorrows, too; 
And we see there a mirror for our own 
hearts 
Which greet theirs, saying, ‘“We’re 
kin to you.’ 


We see the gold threads of sacrifice, 
See triumph of Right and downfall 
of Wrong, 
See “Liberty” fast dyed in heroes’ 


bloo 
Read ‘the battle cry and the victory 
song— 


And 1 ag we gaze at these tapestried 
olds 
Made on living looms for ages long, 
We pray, , May we add a stainless 
length! 
May the threads we weave be en- 
during and strong.” 
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A Young Fisherman 
By~ Susie M. Best 


Said little Tommy Traddles, 
“A fisherman I’ll be”; 

And so he got a stick and twine 
And fished right merrily. 


His pond, it was the fish-globe, 
But ne’er a fish he took, 

Because, you see, upon his line 
He didn’t put a hook! 


For My Country 


I ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live; 
Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 


For if I love my country, 
I'll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of; 
And if I try, I can. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind; 
My country needs that I should be 

The best man she can find. 


The Meaning of the Colors 
(Dialogue for three pupils) ° 
First Pupil— 
Red, from the leaves of the autumn 
woods, 
On our frost-kissed northern hills; 
Red, to show that patriot blood 
Is beating now in a hurrying flood 
In the hearts of American men. 


Second Pupil— 


White, from the fields of stainless 
drift, 
On our boundless western plains; 
White, to show that, as pure as snow, 
We believe the Christ-light yet shall 
glow 
In the souls of American men. 
Third Pupil— 
Blue, from the arch of the winter sky, 
O’er our fatherland outspread; 
Blue, to show that, as wide as heaven, 
Shall justice to all mankind be given 
At the hands of American men. 


All— 


Red, White, and Blue, and the light of 
stars 
Through our holy colors shine; 
Love, Truth, and Justice, virtues three, 
That shall bloom in the land of liberty, 
In the homes of American men. 
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Vacation is Coming 
By Myra A. Buck 


(Tune: “The Campbells Are Coming” 


Vacation is coming, Ho-ho, Ho-ho, 

The breezes soft whisper, ’tis so, ’tis 
so! 

Vacation is coming, glad summer va- 
cation, 

Vacation is coming, Ho-ho, Ho-ho! 


Aside our study and books we’ll lay, 
Aside our study and books we’ll lay, 
big work and rest all summer vaca- 


har ‘still have time for fun and play. 


Vacation is coming, Ho-ho, Ho-ho, 

The breezes soft whisper, ’tis so, 
so! 

Vacation is coming, glad summer vaca- 
tion, 

Vacation is coming, Ho-ho, Ho-ho! 


tis 


Vacation 
By G. V. R: Wolf 


V_ is for Valley so pleasant and cool 
Where boys like to play after long 
days at school. 


A is for Apple-tree; that’s just the 
thing 
For girls and for boys who like a 
good swing. 


C_ is for Cookies so crisp and so sweet; 
Mother knows just the sort that 
her boys like to eat. 


A is for Arbor where grapes soon 
will grow— 
A wonderful cave to play pirate, 
you know. 


T is for Teachers who bid us “Good- 


Half-glad and half-sorry, vacation 
is nigh. 


I is for Ice-cream—a dish or a cone— 
You eat it in crowds and you eat 
it alone. 
O is for Outdoors where laughter 
and play 
Help summer days pass all too 
quickly away. 


Nis a Nation of child-life set free, 
Happy as only vacation can be. 











are provided. 


mand for material of this kind. 
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Some Books That 


EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 
The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions. 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 


Each Book Contains 192 Pages; Price 35 cents. 


EDITED BY FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 


Japanese Entertainments—A new book, just out, answering an insistent de- 
It contains Plays, Songs, a Drill, a Dance, 
a short Operetta, Suggested Programs, Exercises and Recitat: ons—a treas- 
Price 40 cents. 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow—A favorite Japanese play, illustrated, published in 
this form because of frequent requests for it ever since i- 
ance in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR in June 1916. Price 16 ce: 1.8, 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, CANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office: Des Moines, Iowa. 


Meet June Needs 


It meets every need. 


Included are Recitations, Quo- 
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Betsy Ross Speaks 
By~ Theresa Moore Truchot 
With loving care I fashion this first 


flag— 
And what delight is in each stitch I 
place; 
These scraps of fabric hold a nation’s 
thought 
Of God and Right and freedom for 
the race. 


I seem to feel pulsating through each 


fold 
The life-throb of a 
might, 
And following my needle like a tide 
Arises a vast empire built on Right. 


principle of 


My flashing scissors, as they shape and 


eut 
The stars of light, like those that 
never cease 


To shine, are carving out a nation’s 


hope 
And faith in God and His eternal 
peace, 
And now my task is done, its glory 
spread, 
And almost as a mother’s kiss is 
prest 
Upon her child with prayer and 
prophecy, 
I kiss the flag, and know that I am 
blest. 


Pinky Wild Rose 


By Jennie McBride Butler 


NOTE: The first four lines should be recited 
in concert by the whole class. What the butter- 
fly says should be recited by the boys, the girls 
taking the lines relating to the wild rose. The 
motions should be given by the boys and by the 
girls as they take the part of butterfly or rose. 
A butterfly with yellow wings 

Once saw a wild rose sweet, 

And settled down (1) quite close to it 

The lovely flower to greet. 


He said, “I’d really like to know 
Why in one place you stay, 
With five (2) pink and lovely wings. 
Why don’t you fly (3) away? 
Spread your wings (4) and I will fly 
(5) 
Across the fields with you (6), 
Where clover blossoms nod (7) their 
heads 
And say, ‘How do you do?’” 


“It is my part,” the wild rose said, 
“In this one place to stay, 
And give my perfume out to all 
Who chance to come this way. 
I really think that you should know’”— 
She lifted her head up high (8)— 
“My petals are not wings at all, 
I was not made to fly.” (9) 


The butterfly shook his fuzzy head 
10), 
A tear came in his eye; 
“You are so beautiful,” he said, 
“I wish that you could fly.” 


“My place is here,” the wild rose said, 
With a happy little sigh (11), 

“To give my perfume to the breeze, 
And smile up at the sky.” (12) 


MoTIONS 


1. Make motion as 
settling down. 

2. Indicate 
fingers. 

3. Move arms as if flying. 

4. Spread arms wide. 

5. Wave arms up and down. 
6. Indicate movement across. 
7 
8 
9 


of butterfly 


five by holding up 


. Nod heads. 

. Lift head high. 

. Wave arms up and down. 
10. Shake heads. 
11. Sigh and smile. 
12. Look up and smile. 
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An Indian Pantomime 
Arranged by Linwood Taft, Ph.D. 


Chairman Pageants and Festivals, Drama League 
of America; Director American iPageant Associ- 
ation: Author of “Technique of Pageantry,” “The 
Woodcutter’s Christmas,” “A Christmas Mystery.” 


I 


A loud, clear bugle call from the or- 
chestra announces the opening of the 
scene. Immediately the orchestra be- 
gins an appropriate prelude. As the 
orchestra plays, an Indian, dressed as 
a chief or medicine man, is seen ap- 
proaching from the distance, prefer- 
ably from a rear stage entrance. When 
he reaches the stage proper he raises 
his right hand, palm forward, in the 
Indian signal of greeting. He walks 
to the front of the stage, lowers his 
hand, wraps his blanket about him or 
assumes a formal dignified attitude, 
and speaks the prologue, The orches- 
tra has played more and more softly as 
he crosses the stage and stops entirely 
as he assumes the attitude for speak- 
ing. He must use very few gestures. 


II 
Prologue 


The tragic story of our race 

Is writ in blood on History’s page. 

Great bards have sung our glories and 
our doom, 

Heroic deeds not done with thought of 
gain 

For self, alone. And evermore 

With steadfast heart and stern, clear 
gaze 

Have Red-men fought and toiled and 


ie 

For good of Clan; the Nation’s pride; 

The everlasting welfare of the Race. 

These deeds full often told and told 

Have taught the world our racial sav- 
agery. 

The Indian to all the world is brutal, 

Cunning, swift to slay without just 
cause, 

Revengeful unto life’s high end, and 
after,— 

So it be the spirit world is like to this. 

All this is true, in part, yet only true 

As Red-men sought to turn impending 
doom 

And save their race from swift obliv- 
ion. 

In their golden days, before the white 
man came, 

The Indians were a kindly folk, 

Simple and gentle; save when stirred 

To tribal wars. ’Tis these to-day we 
show. 

Here on this stage the tribe will meet, 

Set up its household gods and go about 

The humble duties of its daily life. 

Here will no noble deeds of high re- 
nown 

Be seen, but only simple things which 

Come to all. Some travel to us by the 
land 

While others brave the perils of the 
rivers deep.* 

Here they erect their homes. 
returning 

Empty-handed from the chase, are 

Welcomed to the camp’s best store 

Of ripened maize brought by the wo- 
men 

Of the tribe from their northern home. 

In grateful ceremonial, then, the 

Indian maidens show us how the corn 

Was planted, grown, and harvested. 

An offering do they make, as justly 
due, 

To the Great Spirit, Manitou the 
Mighty. 

A lover from a distant tribe 

Comes wooing, here, a dusky bride. 

With gifts he seeks to gain the ear 


Hunters, 


*Omit if indoor stage is used, or if no water 
for approach is available. 
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Of parents, but the maid he woos 

With soft flute-notes blown from his 
pipe of reed. 

And she, consenting to his ardent 
prayer, 

Goes gladly with him to his far tepee 

Where she will serve him as a faithful 

’ wife. 

These simple, homely things we here 
portray. A 

And now, let bugles sound a loud, 
clear strain. 

My brothers, waiting, listen for your 
summoning call. 


At the last line of the prologue the 
Indian points to the direction from 
which the tribe is to enter and holds 
this position while the bugle again 
blows a loud, clear call (assembly). 


III 


As the last note of the bugle dies 
away, the orchestra begins an appro- 
priate selection, the Indian speaker 
moves majestically from the stage and 
the main body of the tribe enters. The 
chief leads. Behind him come the men 
of the tribe, then the women and chil- 
dren. The chief, as they reach the 
stage, looks about, appears satisfied 
with that as a camping place, and di- 
rects the women where to set up the 
tepees. They do this, covering the 
poles with blankets. Some of the wo- 
men build several camp-fires and the 
Indians gather about them, the women 
weaving blankets or baskets, making 
pottery, or teaching the young girls 
to do ‘these things, A group of boys, 
playing leapfrog, get so interested in 
their play that one of their number 
falls or is thrown into the group 
around the center fire. The women 
indignantly seize the boys by ears or 
hair and drag them into or behind the 
tepees, administering punishment as 
they go. 

IV 


A loud call from the lake or river 
announces the approach of that part 
of the tribe coming by water in 
canoes. The Indians on the stage 
crowd down to meet them. They are 
greeted and join the groups already on 
the stage. All resume their occupa- 
tions. 


Vv 


Several young braves who have wan- 
dered away from the tribe in search of 
game now enter, wearied and dejected 
because they have brought nothing to 
camp for supper. The women of the 
tribe who have come eagerly forward 
to greet them show scorn or contempt 
for their lack of skill. The hunters 
group disconsolately at the back of the 
stage. Expressions of regret and dis- 
appointment are common from the men 
of the tribe. 

VI 


Finally the wife of the chief, after 
conferring with other women, ap- 
proaches the chief and reminds him of 
the corn they have brought from their 
summer camp. He acknowledges their 
thought, young girls go to the tepees 
and return with baskets of corn. It is 
distributed, with the chief’s approval, 
among the groups. Some of the In- 
dian women charitably invite the 
hunters to feast with their groups. The 
groups reassemble about the fires, the 
corn is husked and roasted and_ the 
feast begins, As the corn is distribut- 
ed and the cooking begins, the music 
changes and a group of the Indian girls 
or women form a circle at the front of 
the stage and go through the cere- 
monial called the “corn dance.” At 
the end of the dance they rejoin their 
respective groups. 
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s, Songs and Plays 


VII 


During the corn dance a young 
brave comes near the stage, and lean- 
ing against a tree watches the camp 
intently. His musical instrument 
made from reed or willow and the gifts 
he bears indicate that he has come woo- 
ing. As the dance ends, the chief’s 
wife, and other women taking their 
cue from her, point him out to the 
eligible girls of the tribe. A girl is 
sent to each tepee on some excuse that 
serves as a pretext for indicating to 
the brave their identity. The girls 
busy themselves, uselessly, about the 
tepees for a brief time and then rejoin 
their groups but watch alertly to see 
what the young brave does. He goes 
to the tepee of the chief and leaves his 
gifts of baskets, beads, pipe, or blank- 
ets and returns to his post by the tree 
and readjusts his blanket. The chief’s 
wife sends their daughter for the gifts, 
which are examined and discussed with 
much _ gesticulation and nodding of 
heads. At last the chief and his wife 
divide the gifts between them, appor- 
tioning one necklace of bright beads 
to the daughter. When the brave sees 
his gifts accepted he comes near the 
door of the tepee of the chief, drops his 
blanket, takes his pipe of reed from his 
belt and ‘begins to play his love song. 
The chief’s daughter hesitates, starts 
toward him, retreats, is encouraged by 
her mother, rather triumphs over the 
girls who have been passed by for her, 
and at last approaches the brave. As 
she comes near, he drops his reed and 
with a sweeping movement adjusts his 
blanket about his shoulders, holding it 
out invitingly with his right hand. 
After a second’s hesitation the chief’s 
daughter comes quickly under the blan- 
ket and the two go out thus under the 
se blanket towards the home of the 

rave. 


VIII 


The whole tribe watch their de- 
parture with great interest. At their 
exit the chief stands up and gives the 
signal for breaking camp. The women 
take down the tepees, pick up their be- 
longings, and the tribe exits as 
though in search of new camping 
ground. The music of the orchestra, 
which resumed playing as the young 
brave dropped his reed, ceases as the 
last of the tribe disappear in the dis- 
tance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCENE 


As originally given this pantomime 
was played on an outdoor stage with a 
lake showing through the trees at the 
back of the stage. The audience sat 
on a hillside which sloped down to the 
natural terrace forming the stage. The 

erson who spoke the prologue made 

iis entrance along the beach, onto the 
terrace at rear center of the stage and 
so to the front of the stage for his 
lines. His exit was to the stage right. 
The other entrances were made by 
a footpath leading along beside the 
audience down to the stage, left. 

The pantomime was first presented 
as a part of an old-home day program 
with people from different parts of the 
county taking part. Except for the 
girls doing the “corn dance” only two 
rehearsals of forty-five minutes each 
were necessary. 

At least eight poles, each ten or 
twelve feet long, are required for each 
tepee. The more poles used and the 
larger the area they cover when erect- 
ed, the more easily the blankets remain 
in place. One pole for each tepee 
should be cut with a large crotch at 
the top. Two other poles set up 
against this will cause the three to 
stand in place firmly enough. The 
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‘other poles can then be placed with 
their tops resting against the tops of 
these three. Real fires may be built 
or sticks of red fire set up behind piles 
of twigs and sticks. 

Since the women of the tribe must 
carry all the camp baggage, includiny 
tepee poles, onto the stage, it is wel} 
to have part of the poles concealed on 
the stage and have each group carry 
only three or four of them, If horses 
are available they may be harnessed 
into the regular Indian pole-traverses 
and much of the camp baggage may 
be piled upon these. The men lounge 
about smoking and talking while the 
camp is being set up. 

The women and girls may be dress- 
ed in browns, tans and khaki with the 
exception of the chief’s daughter who 
should wear white resembling doeskin, 
fringed with bright red. They wear 
headbands but no feathers. The older 
men wear fringed trousers and blank- 
ets or hunting jackets. The chief 
would wear a headdress of feathers 
but not a war bonnet. The other men 
wear headbands and one or two feath- 
ers. The hunters should be young 
men who wear a modified breech-cloth 
of a dark dull red. Their blankets 
may be carried to the stage with the 
camp baggage, thus being available 
when the hunters join the groups about 
the fires. They have bows and arrows 
and tomahawks. The boys would wear 
breech-cloths and headbands but no 
feathers. All should wear moccasins 
or go without shoes and _ stockings. 
“Indianola,” made by the Hess Per- 
fume Company, Rochester, N. Y., is 
the best. and most convenient Indian 
make-up. Bol Armenia may be bought 
at drug stores and may be used as a 
substitute, 

The canoes in which part of the 
tribe approach should be camouflaged 
to resemble those made by the Indians 
from birchbark. 

The music should be continuous. 
The “‘Assembly”’ may be used for both 
bugle calls or the first may be a differ- 
ent call. As indicated in the text, the 
orchestra or some part of it plays con- 
tinuously throughout the scene, except 
during the lines of the prologue. Any 
appropriate music may be used. The 
orchestra begins to play immediately 
after the first bugle call and plays for 
the entrance of the prologue speaker. 
It begins again immediately after the 
second bugle call and plays until time 
for the corn dance. “Chant du Nord” 
by Gustav Lange, arranged for two 
violins and piano, was used for this 
dance in the original production. At 
the end of this dance the orchestra re- 
sumes its playing and continues until 
the young brave begins to play on his 
pipe of reed or willow. Since his 
playing on a flute or clarinet would be 
an anachronism, he would better pre- 
tend to play while the real playing is 
done by a wood-wind in the orchestr2. 
If no wood-wind is available, a single 
violin with no accompaniment may be 
used. Cadman’s “Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water” was used for this love 
song. This can be had in phonograph 
records. The orchestra would, of 
course, resume playing again as soon 
as he stops and continue until the exit 
of the tribe. It is better for the or- 
chestra to repeat the same selection 
than to stop while new music is being 
set up on the racks. This should be 
done only during the natural interrup- 
tions, 

Indian customs have been modified 
rather liberally in arranging this scene, 
not from choice, but from the limita- 
tions and necessities of sueh a produc- 
tion. It is hoped that something of 





their original simplicity and _ signifi- 
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“Oh! What Wonderful Teeth!”’ 


The joyful strains of Mendelssohn— 
and the happy pair turned to accept 
well wishes from their friends. 




















And one enraptured guest, as the radi- 
ant bride smiled in acknowledgment, 


i —~ | 





Wonderful teeth are not a matter of 








good luck, but of good care. Good- 
looking people all over the world use 


Jd Bees 





cleans teeth the right way—“washes” | 
and polishes—does not scratch or scour. | 
It is a safe, common sense dentifrice | 
that makes your teeth glisten as nature 





meant them to. 








Large tube 25c at your favorite store. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
CLEANS si seek Satine ccSEER 
TEETH THE — society ——_— 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes nllishes 


Doesnt legal teal 
or Scour 
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cance may be retained through the sin- 
cerity of the players. 


THE CORN DANCE 

The corn dance was arranged as 
follows: Eight measures were allow- 
ed for the girls to get into circular for- 
mation at front of stage. For the 
first movement all stoop and go 
through the motion of digging as with 
a hoe for three counts, then walk three 
steps, beginning with inside foot, 
around circle counter-clockwise. Go 
through this four times (8 measures). 

For second movement hold left arm 
as though circling a basket of corn 
held against the body, right hand as 
though in basket. Appear to drop 
corn for three counts, then walk three 
steps as in first movement. Repeat to 
total of ten measures. 








We salute you, Old Glory, 
We love you, we do; 
To all that you stand for 

We'll ever be true. 
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Brooklet and Pool 
By~ Edith E. McGee 


A merry brooklet babbled by 
Beneath the forest trees; 

The birdies sang their songs above, 
Its song was gay as these. 


Not far away, all green and dull, 
There stood a stagnant pool. 

He heard the happy little song 
From out the shadows cool. 


It vexed him and he cried, “Oh what 
A foolish thing to do, 

To give your water all away 
And sing about it, too.” 


“T love to give,” the brook replied, 
“To the oak trees that tower 

Above me with protecting care 
And to each little flower 


“That timidly peeps o’er my banks. 
The little forest folks 

All slake their thirst in coolness here 
Beneath these giant oaks. 





“The birdies bathe here. How they 
make 
The sparkling water fly! 
If I could never give, O pool— 
A sad, sad brooklet, I.” 


“The days grow warm, and if you give 
Your water all away 

Know, foolish brooklet,’”’ said the pool, 
“You will run dry some day.” 


The brook replied, “Though thirsty air 
Should drink my waters cool, 
Refreshing rains will bring me more 
To give away, O pool.” 
Then suddenly both hushed. They 
heard 
The master coming near. 
He knelt beside the brook to quaff 
Its water fresh and clear, 


Then rising up, he spied the pool 
And of it thus complained: 

“That stagnant pool breeds only harm 
And I must have it drained.” 
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The Robin’s Reason 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Did you ever hear a robin 
Singing in the rain, 

Sending his sweet music 
Down the misty lane— 


Careless of the raindrops 
Falling from on high, 

Never seeming bothered 
By the cloudy sky? 


He’s a cheery fellow 
In a fancy suit, 
Always glad and willing 
To play upon his flute. 


And if we should ask him 
Why he likes to play 
When the rain is falling 

And the skies are gray, 


He would laugh and answer, 
“When days are dark and drear, 

It’s just the time for singing, 
For laughter and for cheer!” 





Flag Day Song 


Ada Kyle Lynch 















































1. This is Flag Day, this is 
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Flag Day 


We 'sa - lute the em-blem free; 
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Cheers, three cheers for our Old Glo - ry 





And our land of lib-er - ty. 
_ ° ~»@- 





This is Flag Day, this is Flag 





CHorus. 





This is Flag Day, this is Flag 
a 


Wave the Stars and Stripes 


2 
See it 4waving, proudly waving, 
Floating o’er our land to-day, 
Heaven’s ®5blue behind its bright stars, 
Brilliant ‘stripes in breezes play. 
May our valor be as blood-red, 
White our nation’s purity, 
May the stars in ‘heaven above us 
Fail, e’er we dishonor thee. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Have a large flag in the center of the plat- 
form. Children are on platform or standing 
beside seats. If on the platform, arrange as 
to heght, the smaller children in front. Small 








Day, Shout it out to all the lands. 
o~ 





Day, We ‘sa - lute the em-blem free. 


bove us, Wave and cheer it, three times three. 
oN 


flags for the small children, larger ones for 
the larger children, all held in left hand 
except at end of song. The motions are: 
(1) All salute large flag. ° 
(2) Small flags raised above heads during 


ine. 
, (3) Larger flags raised above heads during 
ine. 

During second half of chorus, all wave flags 
about heads. 

(4) Point to large flag. 

(5) Point to field of blue in flags in hands. 

(7) Point upward. 

At close of chorus following second stanza, 
cheer three times, waving flags above heads 
till last “Hurrah!” Then, with left hand at 
side, place right hand with flag over heart, 
and march from platform, or be seated. 
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‘Helpful New Books 
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Problems Without Figures 


A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 


Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Public Schools 


Every teacher who has observed class 
explanations in arithmetic will agree that 
the pupil is apt to consider the figures, 
their computation, and the required numer- 
ical result rather than the principles in- 
if correctly applied, will 
solve any similar problem. 

Problems Without Figures is the title of 


| a new book ‘which has been prepared to 


meet these conditions by supplying prob- 
lems so worded that the pupil is required 


| to read the thought before he can give the 


solution. In fact, they are thought prob- 
lems and to solve them gives the pupil a 
clearness in reasoning and an accuracy in 
statement that will greatly assist him in 
pursuing his regular course in mathemat- 
ies, as well as other subjects of study. 
Problems Without Figures contains 648 


' problems for grades three to eight inclu- 
' sive. 


Every pupil studying arithmetic in 

these grades should be supplied with a 

copy of this very helpful book for class use. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 

cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 

PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 
copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 





| For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 


to Follow 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 


| textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on 


the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth 
Grade, the teacher will find it usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides 
as much of drill material as can be em- 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 
need that this Drill Book has been pre- 


| pared. The author was Mathematics Critic 


in Training in Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The comprehensive character of the book 
is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meas- 
urements ; Squares and Roots; Percentage ; 
Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. 

Answers to all the problems are given 
at the back of the book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, 
$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 


| PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 28 cents per 


copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction, and Thelma 


| Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lowa 


The Efficiency Speller has grown out of 
the experience gained by the authors in 
the teaching of this subject and in the 
conduct of spelling contests, local and 
state. The name truly describes the book. 
The use of it will make for efficiency in 


| this subject. 


The lists of words given are largely clas- 


| sified according to use and _ association 


rather than according to length and diffi- 
culty. These classifications include Busi- 
ness Terms of various sorts, Grammatical, 


| Zoological, Botanical, Mathematical, Mili- 


tary, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words Liable to be 
In addition are several 


ial lists adapted for Review. Also included 
are the Jones’ One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, the 
Studebaker Test Lists by Grades, the Buck- 
ingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, the Use of the Dic- 
tionary, Accent, Capitals, the use of Pre- 
fixes and Suflixes and Silent Letters are 
given. There are also suggested rules for 
Contests—school, district, county and state. 

A practical, eflicent speller based on the 
best methods and useful for both teacher 
and pupils. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 

copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 





_F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


-Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Jowa 
(Order from Nearest Point) 
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Apron Song 


By~ Mayme Brother 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Just before our school 
closed here, my seventh grade entertained the 
sixth grade, one of the most effective numbers 
being an Apron Song by the girls. They had 
been taking sewing lessons and had succeeded 
in making some very pretty cooking aprons, 
which they wanted to “show off’’ to the sixth 
grade. The girls were dressed in these aprons 
and were stationed at the back of the room. 
When their number was called, they marched 
(to music) in two lines to the front, formed a 
semicircle, and sang the song, for which they 
had invented appropriate motions. The tune is 
“How We Caught Santa,” in The New Christ- 
mas Book (A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, III.) 


I 


We started one day in the fall, tra, la! 
We couldn’t make aprons at all, ha, ha! 
Our fingers weren’t nimble 

When wearing a thimble, 

We always bit thread from a ball. 


Chorus— 


And so we learned sewing, ha, ha! ha, 
ha! ; 
And so we learned sewing, tra, la! tra, 


a! | 
We cut it and fit it and basted and 


stitched it, 
That’s how we learned sewing, tra, la! 


II 
And this is the apron you see, tra, la! 
It’s made to fit only just me, ha, ha! 
And so I shall wear it. 
And try not to tear it, 
For sewing’s no joke now to me. 


Chorus— 


At Uncle Joe’s 


By Bessie A. Motter 


Sometimes, when summer’s awful hot, 
an’ city folks ’most die, 

My Pa and Ma they packs us up, and 
takes all to try 

The weather out at Uncle Joe’s, where 
there’s a heap more air, 

An’ room enough for every one, an’ nen 
a lot to spare. 

It takes a lot o’ room for us; there’s Pa 
an’ Ma an’ me, 

An’ Kate, an Sid, an’ Billy Boy, the 
baby, an’ Marie. 

(She’s just our hired girl at home, but 
out at Uncle Joe’s 

Ma says she’s “nurse,” an’ makes her 
wear a cap with stuck-up bows.) 

I wonder what we’d do at home if Un- 
cle Joe ’uld come 

An’ fetch his fambly all along. I guess 
we'd hustle some 

A-huntin’ up enough to eat, an beds 
enough all round— 

There’d be some busy times for us if 
they ’uld come to town. 

But then I guess the’re never ast. We 
couldn’t get ’em in; 

Our flat ain’t big enough for us, an’ it 
would be a sin, 

Ma says, to crowd them country folks, 
that’s used to lots o’ air. 

But that don’t need to keep us all from 
packin’ off out there. 


The Moon 
By Donald A. Fraser 


The lovely full moon, 
Like a big round balloon, 
Goes sailing through the sky; 
But where she does go, 
I’m sure I don’t know; 
She sails so very high. 


The ragged gray clouds 
That enwrap her like shrouds 
All gleam with her silver light, 
Till they smile in their glee 
To the waves of the sea, 
And fill with their glory the night. 


“Oh, say, little star! 
Do you know just how far 
The moon will be traveling on?” 
“Yes, she goes to the West, 
And she’ll sink down to rest, 
E’er the sky is becrimsoned with 
dawn. as 


“All day she will glide 
Down the world’s dark side, 
And gladden the people there, 
Till our new-coming night 
Needs her radiance bright, / 
Then again through the sky she will 
fare.” 
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“The Best-Dressed Teacher 
in Town” 


long marching line and ran eagerly to 
her teacher. 


Elsie Norris looked down at the child’s 
glowing face. “What is it, Erma?” 


Erma touched Miss Norris’ dark blue 
charmeen, let her hand glide softly over the 
gold stitching at the wrist. “It’s so pretty!” 
she whispered, “prettier than the new brown 
one yesterday, and the rose with the soft 
collar last week. Every time, I think the 
next one can’t be prettier, but it is! It al- 
ways is!” 

Miss Norris flushed happily. 
you, dear.” 


[ices Erma broke from the 


“Thank 
* * * 


At recess the Third Grade Teacher asked 
the Fifth Grade ‘Teacher—“Have you seen 
Elsie’s last new dress? It’s exquisite! I 
wonder if she’d make something like that 
for me?” 

* * &* 


When Mrs. Elliot Cramer, wife of the 
president of the First National Bank, met 
with the Patron-Teachers’ Program Com- 
mittee at two-thirty, she suggested—“Why 
not ask Miss Norris to talk on harmony of 
dress? There’s almost a science just in the 
way the soft colors of her clothes blend 
with her eyes, her complexion, her sunny 
hair.” 

* * 


Her husband remarked over his coffee 
that night: “I’m glad you decided to use 
Miss Norris on the program. Maybe she 
will tell how she can dress better than the 
other teachers, yet save three times as 
much!” ‘Then he left to meet with other 
members of the School Board in the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

* * «© 


“Tell these applicants for Miss Norris’ 
room that we have no vacancy,” directed 
the president of the Board, shuffling photo- 
graphs and filled-in blanks. 


The superintendent looked grave. “I want 
particularly to speak of Miss Norris, You 
remember the December exhibit of dresses 
that her seventh graders made, and all the 
blue ribbons they won? Last week she was 
interviewed by two superintendents who 
saw that exhibit and have since visited 
her classes and noted the enthusiasm of her 
pupils. One of them offered her fifteen 
dollars more a month, the other twenty. 
We can’t afford to lose her.” 

“She’s a find!” exclaimed Cramer, “don’t 
let her even consider leaving!” 

“Superintendent,” put in the president 
briskly, “suppose you speak to Miss Norris 
to-morrow. Offer her thirty dollars more 
a month if she will keep up the good work 
right here.” / 


While they were talking, Elsie Norris 
was fastening leaves of dark green velvet 
on pale green silk crepe. Her eyes were 
glowing. She was humming a gay little tune, 

Savings on clothes were stretching her 
salary twice as far this year as last. Now 
that the other teachers wanted her to sew 
for them, she could actually put money 
aside each week in the bank. “This sum- 
mer,” she said, “I shall take that long 
dreamed of trip to Europe.” 


How tense she would hold her listeners 
next term with tales of Venetian splendors, 
the Sistine Chapel, Mohammedans and 
minarets ! 

* * & 


“And I owe it all to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute,” she mused, “all my pretty clothes, my 
friendships, this latest increase in salary. 
It seems almost magical the way I have 
learned to make so many pretty things in 
such a few months,” 


* * * 
‘Tm swift ease of the Woman's Institute 


methods will amaze you, too. Dresses at 

once, incredibly lovely. Incoming cash in a 
few weeks. In a few months, the ability to make 
any garment you desire with the skill of the 
professional modiste. 


You don’t really study. Knowledge and skill 
quickly develop while you transform rose satin 
into an enchanting dinner gown, or navy wool rep 
into a gallant sports suit. 


And such savings, too! You can save at least 
$25 on a suit priced $40 in the stores, for every 
item of material it contains would not cost more 
than $15. On a dress retailing at $20, you can 
save $12 or $14. Even on a blouse or a simple 
little frock it is easily possible to save $2.50 or $3 
by buying the materials and making it yourself, 

Do you want to know more about the Woman's 
Institute and how you can learn dressmaking and 
millinery right at home in spare time? The whole 
story is told in an interesting booklet called 
“Making Beautiful Clothes,’ which we shall be 
glad to send you—free! 

If you will be a tiny bit curious now about the 
contents of this book, perhaps it can profit you 


more than you imagine. Remember, it is a gift 
that will come—post haste—if you will just mail 
the coupon printed below and let us know of your 
interest. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-F, Scranton, Penna. 


| Without cost or obligation, please send me a | 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beauti 
| ful Clothes.” 


1 am most interested in learning: | 
CO How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 

| C) How to Earn Money Sewing for Others | 
(C) How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 

| ) How to Design and Make Becoming Hats | 
(_] How to Become a Successful Milliner l 


| CJ The Art of Successful Cookery 
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That Caif 


By* Mamie Thomson Johnson 


A Playlet for Rural Schools or Farmers’ Clubs 


CHARACTERS 
Pa Graham—An old-fashioned farmer 
Ma Graham—His wife 
Billy—Their son, in the Eighth Grade 
at school 
Uncle Josh—A neighbor 
Buster—Young son of Uncle Josh 





CosTUMES 
All costumes suitable to characters. 


Uncle Josh should dress as peculiarly | 


as possible. Make him as typically an 
old “moss-back, hayseed farmer” as 
possible. Buster, about five or six, 
should be dressed in garments much 
too large for him. Should be un- 
usually shabby and ragged. Graham 
and son are neat and clean. 


STAGE 


A simple kitchen or farm living- | 


left, 


room scene. Entrances from 
right and center back if possible. 


ScENE I 
Enter Ma Graham from left. 
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! Pa (shouting)—Books! Books! You 
can’t tell me anything about farmin’. 
I know what I’m doin’. Thim ager- 
culture books, er whatever you call 
’em, ain’t worth the paper they’re 
printed on. Git out there now and do 
what I told you to. 

BILLY (putting on a pair of over- 
alls) —All right. (Exit Billy, right. 
Knock at center door. Ma opens it to 
admit Uncle Josh and Buster.) 

Pa—Come in, Josh, come in. 

UNCLE JoSH—I wasn’t meaning to 
| stay but a minute. 

BUSTER (coming forward with a 
huge grin)—We th-tay juth a minute. 

Ma—How are you, Buster? Sit 
down. (She pushes a little stool to- 
ward him. As he sits down, his bulg- 
ing pockets begin to empty out on the 
floor.) 





| Ma—Goodness, Buster, what have 


| 


She 


carries a work basket and a huge arm- | 


ful of stockings that need mending. 
Crosses to small rocking chair at left 
front. 
dustriously, humming to herself. 

Ma (looking up at clock)—Just 
about time for Billy to be home. 
There he is now. 

(Stamping and shuffling heard out 
at center back. Enter Billy from 
right.) 

BILLY (throwing down an armload 
of books on a chair and removing his 
cap)—Hullo, Ma. Did you think I 
was going to be late? We had a meet- 
ing of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club after 
recess this afternoon and it took a lit- 
tle longer. Say, we’ve got a dandy 
plan now, Ma. 

Ma—Is that so? Teil me about it. 

Buty (drawing up a chair)—Mr. 
Barstow, the banker in town, told our 
club that some of the business men 
were going to back up the boys for 
some pure-bred Holstein calves— 


Ma—What’s that? What did he 
mean? 

Bitty—Why, you see, our club 
wants to try raising some _ blooded 


stock and we can’t afford to buy them 
ourselves. 

Ma—lI should say not. 

BiILLy—But these business men are 
going to lend us the money. 

Ma—And don’t you have to pay 
anything? 

BitLy—Yes, we’ve each got to raise 
twenty-five dollars just to show we’re 
in earnest and intend to take care of 
the stock. I guess they want to show 
the farmers around here that pure- 
bred stuff pays. 

Ma—I know it pays, but I’m afraid 
we couldn’t get your father to see it, 
Billy. I—I do wish we could get the 
calf for you. 

(Loud stamping heard out center 
entrance. Enter Pa Graham.) 

Pa (loudly)—Here, you young 
scamp. Why ain’t you doing your 
chores? Better get busy. Feed old 
Brindle all she kin eat. She’s ben goin’ 
down right along now. 

Bitty—Pa, don’t you think if we’d 
feed the cows a balanced ration— 

Pa  (crossly) — Balanced rashun? 
Balanced rashun? 
you mean by that? 

Brtty—Why our books at school 
say— 


° ; | 
Begins to sew and patch in- | 


' to learn with calves of their own. 








Well now, what do) 





| you got in your pockets? 


Buster—Thand. (Smiling broadly.) 

MA (beginning to brush up)—Sand? 

Buster—And_ nailth. (Emptying 
out a number of nails on floor.) 

Ma—Mercy, such a mess! 

BustEr—And cake. (Spills out cake 
and bread crumbs.) 

Ma—Don’t pour out any more! 
(Continues to sweep.) 

(Buster jumps up suddenly, runs to 
table at back of room. As he does so a 
ball of twine, its end fastened in his 
pocket, falls out and unwinds, leaving 
a trail of white behind him.) 

UNCLE JoSsH—Know any place I kin 
git a harrd man to work fer me, Gra- 
ham? 

Pa GRAHAM—How much you figure 
on payin’? 

UNcLE JosH—Dunno. 
you don’t hev a harrd man? 

Pa GRAHAM—Don’t need one. Billy 
does as much work as two hired men, 
I tell you— 

Ma (coming forward)—That’s it, 
Pa. Billy does work pretty hard for a 
boy, and you never have paid him 
anything for it. 

Pa (looking up crossly)—Well? 

Ma—And now the Boys’ Club at the 
school want to buy calves. They have 
been studying about feeding and test- 
ing and so on and the boys are er 
you could let Billy have twenty-five 
dollars— 

Pa (rising and walking back and 
forth angrily)—Twenty-five dollars— 
for a calf? Stuff and nonsense. What’s 
all this new-fangled stuff they’re larn- 
in’ the kids now’days? Feeding and 
testing and balanced rashuns! (As he 
talks, walking to and fro, Buster comes 
forward and with a wide grin begins 
to walk back and forth and round and 
round him trying to imitate his ges- 
tures, etc., meanwhile winding him up 
completely in the string which is still 
playing out from the ball on the car- 
pet.) I don’t believe in this book 
farmin’. You’ve got to learn farmin’ 
by experience. (At this moment Billy 
enters from center back and stands 
listening to his father.) I haven’t any 
twenty-five dollars to throw away on 
such fool ideas. (He stops, completely 
tangled up in the string, while Buster 
stands grinning at him. Seeing this, 
Pa begins to sputter and fume, finally 
falling over.) 

Ma—Don’t get so excited, Pa. Billy, 
come and unwind your father. (Billy 
obeys.) 

Ma—Well, Pa, since you have de- 
cided that you won’t help Billy, I shall 
have to. Billy, I have just fifteen dol- 


How come 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


lars that I’ve saved from my butter 
and eggs. You may have that— 

Pa—Er—you—where—what? 

Ma—Yes, Pa, he is going to have it. 
But I don’t know how you will earn 
the rest, Billy. (She takes money from 
a cup on a shelf.) : 

UNCLE JOSH (coming forward)— 
I’m like your Pa, Billy. I don’t believe 
in this here book farmin’ and I ain’t 
got no time fer calf clubs ner sech, 
but I’ll give you ten dollars if you'll 
help me three months on Saturdays. 
I need a good harrd man, I do. 

Bitty (who has finished winding up 
the string)—Hooray, Ma! Here’s for 
the calf. Three cheers! 


ScENE II 
Same setting six months later. 


(Enter Pa Graham, walks around 
room as if looking for something. 
Pauses now and then and stares at 
floor as if thinking hard. Finally sits 
down with head in hands looking very 
dejected.) 

Ma _ (entering)—Why, 
matter, Pa? 

Pa (sullenly)—Blest if I know. 
Those cows of mine are goin’ down 
right along. Cream only tested twenty- 
one last Saturday. Feedin’ em good, 
too. 

Ma—Maybe it isn’t just the right 
kind of feed. Billy’s calf was in ex- 
cellent condition when he took him off 
to the show this morning. 

Pa (quickly)—What did he feed 
him? D’ you know? 

Ma—No—but he talks so much about 
balanced ration. I think he figured out 
a balanced ration for his calf from 
some information they obtained at 
school. 

Pa—yYeh, book stuff—book stuff. 

Ma—Well, it seemed to do the work. 

(A knock is heard at center. Ma 
opens door to admit Uncle Josh and 
little Buster, looking much more trim 
and tidy than before.) 

Ma—How do you do? Come right 
in. And here’s Buster. My, how well 
you look! (Standing him off and look- 
ing at him proudly.) Have you sold 
your farm or made a fortune lately? 

UncLE JosH—Naw, but them cows 
of mine—Say, they been giving the 
cream! Tests way up, too. 

Pa—What you feedin’ em? 

(Buster goes back to table where he 
busies himself with a large spoon and 
the contents of a pan.) 

UNCLE JOSH—Billy’s feedin’ ’em. 
He figgered out a balanced rashun like 
he did for his calf. Then he tested 
some of ’em and showed me they warn’t 
earnin’ their salt. So I sold ’em and 
put in some registered stuff. Ought to 
see my herd now. Just came over to 
see if I could buy that thoroughbred 
calf of Billy’s. ’Lowed he might sell 
him cheap. 

Ma—Billy took his calf to the Stock 
Show this morning. It’s a fine big 
animal. He rather hopes to take a 
prize. I do hope he won’t be disap- 
pointed. He’s worked so hard with it. 

(Buster sets up a loud howling and 
comes forward making all kinds of 
faces and trying in vain to open his 
mouth.) 

Ma—Dear me, what is the matter? 

BusTER—M-m-m-sp-sp-mm— 

Ma (trying to open his mouth)— 
Why, Buster, you’ve got your mouth 
full of that sticky molasses candy. 
Well, you’ll just have to sit down here 
and wait until it is dissolved. 


what’s the 
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(Enter Billy, waving his arms and 
laughing.) 

Bitty—Say, folks, see what I’ve 
got! THE Prize! (This he fairly 
shouts.) The blue ribbon and fifty 
dollars on my calf! 

UNcLE JosH—You don’t say? 

Ma—Now isn’t that fine? 

Pa—Fifty dollars! 

UNCLE JosH—Well, that’s fine, Bil- 
ly. How will you sell that there calf? 
I'll give you seventy-five dollars for it 
right now. 

Pa—Seventy-five dollars for a calf? 

BILLY—Not much! Mr. Barstow of- 
fered me three hundred. It’s going to 
be a champion some day. 

Pa (mouth open)—THREE HUN- 
DRED! (Stares around, then jerks 
back his shoulders.) Say, Billy—what 
did you feed that calf? If you’ll tell 
me, I’ll—I’ll pay you for it, and—I’l! 
buy the calf at your price. 

BILLY—Bargain, Dad! Let me build 
up your herd for you and get a per 
cent of the profits and we'll go into 
partnership on that calf. 


The Message of the Daisies 


By Harriet S. Pierson 
(For Several Children Carrying Daisies) 


We welcome the flowers of springtime; 
Each one in its turn seems best; 
But the starry, bright-eyed daisies 
Are sweeter than all the rest. 
Have you ever stopped to listen 
To the message the daisies bring? 
*Tis all in the language of Flowerland, 
A message straight from the King. 
“We are God’s gift to the children, 
Growing at His command, 
Filling the world with beauty, 
Fresh from His loving hand; 
Warmed by the golden sunshine, 
Nourished by gentle showers, 
God’s gift.to the dear little children, 
The sweetest of wayside flowers.” 


The Bouquet 
By Susan E. Hall 


When I was sick, the other day, 
A young man brought a huge bouquet. 


“Old-fashioned flowers, dear lady, you 


now, 
For an old-fashioned girl, from her 
old-fashioned beau.” 


And he laughed with the sweetest and 
jolliest sound, 

Arranged my flowers and turned them 
round, 


On my bedside table, so I could see | 
Each bright blossom nodding so gaily 
to me. 


White and yellow and blue and rosy, 
Orange and brown and green—my 
posy 


Cheered me up so, that I cried out, 
“Oh! 


What excellent taste has my old-fash- 
ioned beau!” 


Yarrow and mustard and clover were 
there, ; 
Black-eyed Susans, and soft maiden- 

hair. 


Ox-eyed daisies and primroses sweet, 
Blue skull-cap and spicy buckwheat. 


For the bouquet grew in our meadow, 


you know, 
And Grandfather dear was my old- 
fashioned beau! 
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The easiest lesson you can teach 


Teach your pupils foot hygiene by enjoying 


Correct in shape and in style. 


cause fatigue—however long you stand—how- 


greater foot comfort yourself, in Modified Edu- 
cator Shoes. 


Shoes gracefully fashioned to fit the natural foot. 


No pinch, no cramp, no ache at any point to 


ever far you walk. 





Wear Modified Educators for your own satis- Straight) 
faction in easy, becoming foot dress. Wear | gsm 
them asa priceless object lesson to your scholars. soz” | 
Educator Shoes are made for the whole family. — 

fi iducator Shoe Chart! 


RICE*% HUTCHINS 


Address: 





None genuine unless it 
bears this stamp. 


If your dealer does not carry Modified Educators order from Me 


SS TS ETS EE 


Send for this interesting chart 

a vivid story in foot health, 
free for the asking. Size 24 
inches, just right to hang on 


24036 


22 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. Also send for booklet. 





Some Riddles in Verse 
By~ Charles Nevers Holmes 


SPARK-PLUG 
My First, beheaded twice, is now 
A roomy boat, a sort of scow, 
My Next, beheaded once, will be 
A square sail used on ships-at sea; 
My Whole, explosive gas ignites 
To drive our cars o’er vales and 
heights. 


LARK-SPUR 
My First, unseen, is heard; 
Blithe spirit, never bird, 
The poet said; it’s jollity, 
Or juvenile frivolity. 


My Second part incites, 

’Twas used in times of knights; 
*Tis something which was won 
Ere powder, shot and gun. 


My Whole blooms gay, its hue 
Is usually blue. 


HAND-BILL 


Well regulated in its place, 

My First appears upon 2 face; 
Possessed by ev’ry one that lives, 
My First, man takes and also gives. 


My Next, some citizen receives, 

Which, oftentimes, the postman 
leaves; 

It may be old, it may be new,— 

— pay our debts when they are 
ue. 

My Whole’s an “ad.,” whose use is 
brief, 

A common, loose and printed leaf. 


THE PRONOUN I 
There is a short word, rather easy to 
Buess, | 
Which might not be easy for me, I con- 


ess, 
Were I not to know in advance what 
‘twould be, 
But this is a secret between you and 
me. 





It is not a verb, and I further admit 
That, adding a letter, will help you 
spell it, ; 

If you use your eyes, then you quickly 
will find 

’Tis always in sight and ’tis always in 
mind. 


A Fable 
By Edna I. Mackenzie 


A chick that hatched out in a nest 
In quite the proper way 

Met an incubator product 
Down in the yard one day. 


Then the chick that had a mother 
Turned its beak ’way up high, 

And at the poor little orphan 
Disdainful words let fly: 


“You didn’t have a decent nest, 
You incubator chick, 

You were simply hatched by coal-oil 
That lighted up a wick: 


“And you didn’t have a mother 
To raise you properly, 

You manufactured article, 
Don’t ever speak to me!” 


‘My dear,” replied the other chick, 
“Be fair enough to state 

What everybody now admits— 
That I’m most up-to-date. 


“And you’re a way-back number, 
You chick hatched in a nest, 

So don’t you put on airs to me, 
For I am quite the best.” 


And then they fought with beak and 


claw 
Till each pecked out an eye; 
At last so weak did they become, 
They laid them down to die. 


Now in one grave they are buried, 
Equal they lie at rest,— 
The “common” chick by 

nursed, 
The aristocrat of the nest. 


TEACHERS! 


Does Your Dress Invite Confidence ¢ 


How many teachers there are who because of poor taste in 
dress lose the confidence of their pupils. Teachers who look 
old before their time, and whose work is far from being as 
efficient as it should be. 


There Is No Excuse 


Every teacher should dress up to her position. She should 
dress becomingly, in just the style, just the colors, most at- 
tractive to her and best fitted for her work. 


Over 19,000 Women 


in every part of the world have taken the wonderful FRANK- , 
LIN INSTITUTE Course and are now able to DESIGN AND F 
CREATE their own gowns, waists, skirts, dresses, coats , 


the blackboard, 


or suits. 7 
— . 7 
3 Attractive Gowns for Price of 1 7 
Not only can they have specially designed gowns ¢ seh oy 


but they have three times as many as pre- , 

viously and at the same cost. 7. Franklin Institute 

4 Dep’t K602, Rochester,N. Y. 

Send me AT ONCE, 

Z, teachers’ free sample les- 

a sons and free _ illustrated 

book in the subject here checked. 
L}] GOWN DESIGNING 


Free Sample Lessons 


We want every teacher to see these 
lessons and to know just what , 
they are like. Mail the coupon ¢ 
to us, TODAY, BEFORE ¢ AND CREATING 
YOU FORGET IT. The eet 
sample lessons will come ¢ - 





science | 


by first mail. Your ; 
only cost will be a 2 ¢@ Name 
cent stamp. f. Address .... 
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HENRY LONGFELLOW 


Flying Jim’s Last Leap 


The hero of this tale had been once a trapeze 
performer, much famed for his daring leaps in 
the cireus ring. Later in life he had fallen into 
evil ways, and was now a fugitive from justice, 
closely pursued by officers of the law. 


Cheeriest room, that morn, the kitchen. 
Helped by ’ Bridget’s willing hands, 

Bustled Hannah, deftly mixing pies, 
for ready waiting pans. 

Little Flossie flitted round them, and 
her curling, floating hair 

Glinted gold-like, gleamed and _glis- 
tened, in the sparkling sunlit air; 

Slouched a figure o’er the lawn; a man 
so wretched and forlore, 

Tattered, grim, so like a beggar, ne’er 
had trod that path before. 

His shirt was torn, his hat was gone, 
bare and begrimed his knees, 
Face with blood and dirt disfigured, el- 

bows peeped from out his sleeves. 
Rat-tat-tat, upon the entrance, brought 

Aunt Hannah to the door; 
Parched lips humbly plead for water, 

as she scanned his misery o’er; 
Wrathful came the dame’s quick an- 


swer; made him cower, shame, 
and start 
Out of sight, despairing, saddened, 


hurt and angry to the heart. 
“Drink! You’ve had enough, you ras- 


eal. Faugh! The smell now 
makes me sick. 
Move, you thief! Leave now these 


grounds, sir, or our dogs will help 
you quick.” 
Then the man with dragging footsteps, 
hopeless, wishing himself dead, 
Crept away from sight of plenty, 
starved in place of being fed, 
Wandered farther from the mansion, 
till he reached a purling brook, 
Babbling, trilling broken music by a 
green and shady nook. 
Here sweet Flossie found him fainting; 
in her hands were food and drink; 
Pale like death lay he before her, yet 
the child-heart did not shrink; 
Then the rags from off his forehead, 
she with dainty hands offstripped, 
In the brooklet’s rippling waters, her 
own lace-trimmed ’kerchief dipped; 
Then with sweet and holy pity, which, 
within her, did not daunt, 
Bathed the blood and grime-stained 
visage of that sin-soiled son of 
want. 
Wrung she then the linen cleanly, 
bandaged up the wound again 
Kre the still eyes. opened slowly; white 
lips murmuring, “Am I sane?” 
“Look, poor man, here’s food and drink. 
Now thank our God before you 
take.” 
Paused he mute and undecided, while 
deep sobs his form did shake 
With an avalanche of feeling, and great 
tears came rolling down 

O’er a face unused to showing aught 
except a sullen frown; 

That “our God” unsealed a fountain 
his whole life had never known, 

When that human angel near him spoke 
of her God as his own. 

“Is it ’cause my aunty grieved you?” 
Quickly did the wee one ask. 

“T’ll tell you my little verse then, ’tis 
a holy Bible task, 

It may help you to forgive her: 
your enemies and those 
Who despitefully may use you; love 

them whether friends or foes!’” 
Then she glided from his vision, left 

him prostrate on the ground 
Conning o’er and o’er that lesson with 

a grace to him new found. 
Sunlight filtering through green 


‘Love 


branches as they wind-wave dance 
and dip, 
Finds a prayer his mother taught him, 
trembling on his crime-stained lip. 
Hist! a step, an angry mutter, and the 
owner of the place, 
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Poems 


Gur Readers Have Asked For. 


E want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Gentle Flossie’s haughty father, and 
the tramp stood face to face! 
“Thieving rascal! you’ve my daugh- 
ter’s ’kerchief -bound upon your 
brow; 

Off with it, and cast it down here. 
Come! be quick about it now.” |. 

As the man did not obey him, Flossie’s 
father lashed his cheek 

With a riding-whip he carried; struck 
him hard and cut him deep. 

Quick the tramp bore down upon him, 
felled him, o’er him where he lay 

Raised a knife to seek his life-blood. 
Then there came a thought to stay 

All his angry, murderous impulse, 
a the knife to shuddering 
fall: 

“He’s her father; love your en’mies; 
’tis our God’ reigns over all.” 





At midnight, lambent, lurid flames 
light up the sky with fiercest 
beams, 

Wild cries, “Fire! fire!” ring through 
the air, and red like blood each 
flame now seems; 

They faster grow, they higher throw 
weird, direful arms which ever 
lean 

About the gray stone mansion old. 
Now roars the wind to aid the 
sdene; 

The flames yet higher, wilder play. A 
shudder runs through all around— 

Distinctly as in light of day, at top- 
most window from the ground 

Sweet Flossie stands, her golden hair 
enhaloed now by firelit air. 

Loud rang the father’s cry: “O God! 
my child! my child! Will no one 
dare 

For her sweet sake the flaming stair?” 
Look, one steps forth with muf- 
fled face, 

Leaps through the flames with fleetest 
feet, on trembling ladder runs a 
race 

With life and death—the window gains. 
Deep silence falls on all around, 

Till bursts aloud a sobbing wail. The 
ladder falls with crashing sound— 

A flaming, treacherous mass. O God! 
she was so young and he so brave! 

Look once again. See! see! on highest 
roof he stands—the fiery wave 

Fierce rolling round—his arms enclasp 
the child—God help him yet to save! 





“For life or for eternal sleep,” 

He cries, then makes a vaulting leap, 
A tree branch catches, with sure aim, 
And by the act proclaims his name; 
The air was rent, the cheers rang loud, 





A rough voice cried from out the 
crowd, 

“Huzza, my boys, well we know him, 
None dares that leap but Flying Jim!” 
A jail-bird—outlaw—thief, indeed, 
Yet o’er them all takes kingly lead. 
“Do now your worst,” his gasping cry, 
“Do all your worst, I’m doomed to die; 
I’ve breathed the flames, ’twill not be 


ong,” 

Then hushed all murmurs through the 
throng. 

With reverent hands they bore him 
where 


The summer evening’s cooling air 
Came softly sighing through the trees; 
The child’s proud father on his knees 
Forgiveness sought of God and Jim, 
Which dying lips accorded him. 
A mark of whip on white face stirred 
To gleaming scarlet at his words. 
“Forgive them all who use you ill, 
She taught me that and I fulfill; 
I would her hand might touch my face, 
Though she’s so pure and I so base.” 
Low Flossie bent and kissed the brow, 
With smile of bliss transfigured now; 
Death, the angel, sealed it there, 
’Twas sent to God with “mother’s 
prayer.” 
Emma Dunning Banks. 


Which Are You ? 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
to-day ; 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I 
say. 


Not the sinner and saint, for it’s well 
understood, 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to rate 
a man’s wealth, 

You must first know the state of his 
conscience and health. 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s 
little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted 
a man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift 
flying years 

Rring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 


No; the oer kinds of people on earth I 
mea 

Are the sueple who lift and the people 
who lean. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
*““POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often ye uested for publication on this page during the 
e 


eight years that it has been a 


ature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


You will want and 
Limp cloth 


covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 


F.. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
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Wherever you go, you will find the 
earth’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 


And, oddly enough, you will find, too, 
I ween, 

There’s only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 

In which class are you? Are you eas- 
ing the load 

Of overtaxed lifters, who toil down the 
road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others 
share 
Your portion of labor, and worry and 
care? 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Law and Liberty 


O Liberty, thou child of Law, 
God’s seal is on thy brow! 

O Law, her Mother first and last, 
God’s very self art thou! 

Two flowers alike, yet not alike, 
On the same stem that grow, 

Two friends who cannot live apart, 
Yet seem each other’s foe. 

One, the smooth river’s mirrored flow 
Which decks the world with green; 

And one, the bank of sturdy rock 
Which hems the river in. 

O Daughter of the timeless Past, 
O Hope the Prophets saw, 

God give us Law in Liberty 
And Liberty in Law! 

E. J. Cutler. 


Little Willie’s Hearing 


Sometimes w’en I am playin’ with 
some fellers ’at I knows, 

My ma she comes to call me, ’cause she 
wants me, I surpose: 

An’ then she calls in this way: “Willie! 
Willie, dear! Willee-e-ee!” 

An’ you’d be :; to notice how 
dretful deef I 

An’ the fellers rat are playin’ they 
keeps mos’ orful still, 

W’ile they tell me, jus’ in whispers: 
“Your ma is callin’, Bill.” 

But my hearin’ don’t git better, so fur 
as I can see, 

W’ile my ma stan’s there a-callin’: 
“Willie! Willie, dear! Willee-e-ec!” 


An’ soon my ma she gives it up, an’ 
says: “Well, T’ll allow 

It’s mighty cur’us w’ere that boy has 
got to, anyhow; 

An’ then I keep on playin’ jus’ the way 
I did before— 

I know if she was wantin’ much she'd 
call to me some more. 

An’ purty soon she comes agin an’ 
says: “Willie! Willee-e-ee!”’ 

But my hearin’s jus’ as hard as wat it 
useter be. 

If a feller has good judgment, an’ uses 
it that way, 

He can almos’ allers manage to git 
consid’ble play. 


But jus’ w ’ile I am playin’, an’ prob’ly 
I am “it,” 

They’s somethin’ diff’rent happens, a!’ 
I have to up, an’ git, 

Fer my pa comes to the doorway, an’ 
he interrup’ s our glee; 

He jus’ says, “William Henry!’ but 
that’s enough fer me. 

You’d be surprised to notice how 
quickly I can hear 

W’en my pa says, “William Henry!” 
but never “Willie, dear!” 

Fer though my hearin’ s middlin’ bad to 
hear the voice of ma, 

It’s apt to show improvement w’en the 
callin’ comes from pa. 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 
Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 
quently need more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 
Just as good for 


older people. 





@EG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
‘and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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DO YOUR FEET ACHE 


at night? Ease the 
— massage on coo — 
soothing 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


DE EXAMPLE SET BY MISTAH, 
HONEY BEE 


No one’s makin’ speeches 
’Cep de honey bee 

De principle he teaches 
Sound right sensible to me. 

He says: “Keep lookin’ foh de sweets 
Dats growin’ everywhere; 

An’ if some no ’count weeds you meets 
Pass on an’ don’t you care.” 


As he comes a-bringin’ 
De goods f’um ’roun’ de farm, 
He says: “A little singin’ 
Ain’ gwinter do no harm.” 
I tells you, lots of us would get 
Mo’ joy f’um life if we 
Kep’ follerin’ de example set 
By Mistah Honey Bee. 
Selected. 


HAPPINESS IS A LIGHT 

“T learned long ago,” said Miss Ains- 
lie, after a little, “that we may be 
happy or not, just as we choose. Hap- 
piness is not a circumstance, nor a set 
of circumstances; it’s only a light, and 
we may keep it burning if we will. So 
many of us are like children, crying 
for the moon, instead of playing con- 
tentedly with the few toys we have. 
We’re always hoping for something, 
and when it doesn’t come we fret and 
worry; when it does, why there’s al- 
ways something else we’d rather have. 
We deliberately make nearly all of our 
unhappiness, with our own unreason- 
able discontent, and nothing will ever 
make us happy, Deary, except the 
spirit within.” 

“But Miss Ainslie,” Ruth objected, 
“do you really think everybody can be 
happy?” 

“Of course—everybody who wishes 
to be. Some people are happier when 
they are miserable. I don’t mean, 
Deary, that it’s easy for any of us, and 
it’s harder for some than for others, 
all because we never grow up. We’re 
always children—our playthings are a 
little different, that’s all.” 

“‘Owning ourselves forever  chil- 
dren,” quoted Ruth, “gathering pebbles 
on a boundless shore.’ ”— 

—From “Lavender and Old Lace,” by 
Myrtle Reed. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 
Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of 
light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
Adelaide Procter. 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled 
by any outward touch as the sunbeam. 
—Milton. 


There is no crown in the world 

So good as patience; neither is any 
peace 

That God puts in our lips to drink as 

wine 

More honey-pure, more worthy love’s 

own praise, 

Than that  sweet-souled 

which makes clean 

The iron hands of anger. 

Swinburne. 


endurance 


It is faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for something that makes a life 
worth looking at.—Holmes. 


I count this thing to be grandly true. 
That a noble deed is a step toward 
God, 

Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
We rise by the things that are under 
our feet; 

By what we have mastered of good 
and gain; 

By the pride deposed and the passion 
slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly 


meet. 
J. G. Holland. 
For thou must share, if thou wouldst 
keep 
That good thing from above; 


Ceasing to share, you cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 
























Archbishop Trench. 





Are you teaching 


the tooth-brush drill? 


Are you conducting tooth-brush drills in the 
classroom? Eminent educators and hygienists the 
country over endorse and encourage them. Proper 
cleaning of the teeth with a correctly shaped 
brush prevents many ills, aids the child’s mental 
development, and insures, later in life, attractive 


teeth. 


But the tooth-brush drill—the proper way to 
use a tooth brush—is only a part of your obliga- 
tion in teaching your pupils oral hygiene. You 
owe it to them to teach them the value of using 
the kind of tooth brush that gets into the hidden 
the places 


crevices and hard-to-reach places 


where tartar forms and decay starts. 





Impress upon your pupils the value of cleaning 
their teeth often, cleaning them correctly, and 


using a brush of the right construction. 
is the result of 


The 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


years of scientific research and practical use. 


The 


large end tuft reaches behind the teeth like a 
separate brush. It cleans even the backs of back 
teeth, the important rearmost molars, so often 


not properly cleaned. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is shaped to 


fit the curve of the teeth. 


Its wide-set 


bristle 


tufts are saw-tooth-pointed. It reaches all the 
surfaces of all the teeth. It cleans them thoroughly. 

We have a chart that makes it easier to get 
your pupils in the habit of using their tooth 
brushes. 
drill something of the spirit of a game. 
is free. Just send the coupon below. 









This chart imparts to the tooth-brush 


The chart 





Gentlemen: 


Pac ekceceudensssnabeodewes 





FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


Send me free, one of your charts to help me encourage 
my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 40) 


itation was forgotten, so eager were the pupils to 
tell about their “ads”; that there was keen competi- 
tion, two sections each of forty pupils doing this 
work; that the pupils learned to give constructive 
criticism; and that the wealth of literature with 
which they became familiar will carry over into 
high school and life. It is carrying over now in 
. “opened eyes” and stimulated minds. —ELIZABETH 
F. BEHLER, New Jersey. 


A Grade Year Book 

Have you ever tried keeping a year book of the 
children’s best work? I have found it to be a 
source of pride and an incentive to good work later. 
It can be kept in almost any grade; but where com- 
position is required it will be more complete. 

I explained to the children that all work worthy 
to be exhibited would be placed in this book. We 
first selected a name which was mounted in well- 
cut letters upon a cardboard cover. In the grades 
this will call forth competition in drawing. 

Every subject may furnish pages for this book: 
compositions, geography maps and pictures, stories 
and articles from English, biographies of famous 
men and accounts enlivened by historical pictures 
and maps, and appropriate designs from the art 
work. 

Each subject may have its own section in the 
book; and on the front page a well-written index, 
followed by a page upon which the motto of the 
class is printed, adds to the appearance of the book. 
A camera picture and a brief history of the class 
will create considerable interest. 

I am carrying out this plan in my civics class in 
Junior High School and find the progress in the 
work very encouraging. The children have named 
the book “The Citizen.” The front cover is of dark 
brown with orange lettering, and the whole is held 
together with notebook rings. 

As so many subjects come up for discussion in a 
civics class, we find plenty of material. For their 
motto the class have selected, “He that ruleth him- 
self is greater than he that taketh a city.” After 
the discussion of political parties each pupil wrote a 
personal platform for good citizenship. From these 
we chose ten principles for our class platform. 

Every two weeks four or more topics relating to 
the work covered are placed upon the board, and 
each child selects his own theme for a paper. The 
best are then taken for “The Citizen.” Some of 
these have been: “Paying Taxes Willingly,” “My 
City’s Government,” “Naturalization,” “Water 
Supply of Different Cities,’ “Education Past and 
Present.” All papers are illustrated with pictures 
or drawings. Our maps of the county and city, and 
plans for an ideal city showed excellent workman- 
ship.—PAULINE WOLKENSTEIN, Indiana. 


A Word Drill for Primary Grades 


I place on the blackboard horizontal rows of 
words, grouped either in phonic families, or as to 
the letter with which each begins. Above them is 
printed in large colored letters, ““‘Word Store—Sale 
Now On,” or some other similar caption. Placed 
along the chalk tray are colored chalks, and plenty 
of erasers. One child (usually a tall one, who is 
able to reach the highest words) is named as the 
clerk. I then announce that my store is open for 
business, adding that I have just purchased new 
stock in the city—or making some other remark to 
add to the realism of the game. 

The “buying” consists of going to the board, and 
with colored crayon drawing a line under any word 
desired, at the same time announcing the name of 
the word bought. If it is not correctly named, we 
say that the customer has not the money to pay, and 
the clerk erases the line which the pupil drew. Or 
in some cases, another pupil may “loan” the cus- 
tomer the money to pay—that is, name the word for 
him. I demand politeness from both clerk and cus- 
tomer. The customer’s manner must be that of a 
courteous person, trading in a real store. The clerk 
must be addressed as “Mr.” Harold, or “Miss” 
Helen, and when a pupil asks help of the clerk, I 
suggest that he use “please” and “thank you.” 

This game, besides fixing words in the mind, 
helps with the English work, as other customers 
are allowed to comment on the purchases made. 

There is great spontaneity in the remarks and in 
the work; some of the ideas are very original. This 
device teaches courtesy, self-reliance, helpfulness, 
and gives necessary drill in a manner which does 


not tire or bore the class. The game can be played 
with forty pupils, each buying a word, in half 
an hour.—KATHARINE S. HARRINGTON, Long Island. 


Relay Races in School Work 


Children, especially those below the seventh grade, 
are fond of the muscular activity and contest ele- 
ment of relay races. They afford a pleasing change 
from the daily routine, and aid in keeping the pupils 
keen, alert, and interested. Visitors can follow this 
method of recitation easily; and last but not least, 
the races fix firmly the most worth-while facts. 

A dictionary relay race helps children acquire 
the dictionary habit. The pupils taking part are 
seated, the same number in each row.: On the board 
is a list of words equal in number to the pupils in 
each row. At a signal the first child looks up the 
first word, records the page on which it is found 
(this insures the word’s being really found) and 
passes the dictionary to the next line. The line 
finishing the list first, wins. 

A history race is conducted in the same manner. 
On the board is a list of questions equal in number 
to the number of pupils in each row. The first pupil 
writes the answer to the first; the second pupil, the 
answer to the next; and so on. Instead of questions 
each child may write a different event with date, 
or some other fact which must be drilled upon. 

In a spelling race the pupils are in two equal 
lines in front of the blackboard, the first pupil in 
each row being supplied with a piece of chalk. 
First pupil writes any word he can remember from 
the daily lesson, hands his chalk to the next in line, 
then passes to the rear of his line. Line finishing 
first, wins. Of course, words must be correctly 
spelled to count. Related groups of review words 
may also be used—names of animals, food products, 
words beginning with same letter; or the race may 
be made a grammar drill by having pupils write 
parts of speech, contractions, possessives, etc. 

In a geography race the contestants are lined 
up in two equal lines in front of the board, the 
leaders being provided with chalk. Any material 
upon which drill is needed may be given. For in- 
stance, the first pupil in each line may draw a sim- 
ple outline map and the others in turn locate cities 
on lakes, rivers, etc., in an order determined by 
having a list on the board; or names of cities in 
order of size may be written; etc.—FRANCES Hore 
JEFFERSON, Minnesota. 


The Value of Educational Tests 
To the Teacher 


(Continued from page 24) 


problems, and spelling. The children left the sixth 
grade well equipped in the “tool” subjects. 

To summarize, the teacher derives two distinct 
gains from the results of educational tests as her 
class leaves her. 

(1) She sees just where she has succeeded best 
and failed most in the teaching of the skill sub- 
jects, as judged by an impersonal, outside standard. 

(2) She has the satisfaction of seeing just what 
progress (beyond the normal year’s improvement) 
her class has made in these subjects, when measured 
scientifically. 


INTERPRETING INDIVIDUAL SCORES 


The value of educational tests to the teacher does 
not end with this information regarding the class 
as a whole. The good teacher is trying to teach, 
not the group, but individual children in the group. 
Her difficulty lies in discovering the individual needs 
of each child early in the term. Here standard 
tests can be of great service. If the testing of each 
child’s achievement is done at the beginning of the 
year, the teacher has the judgment of an impersonal, 
well-designed standard, as a basis upon which to 
begin her instruction and drill at once. Compared 
with the indefiniteness of report card marks of the 
term before, or with the delay of waiting a month 
or two for the further acquaintance with the child’s 
special abilities or disabilities, the standard test 
saves priceless time. 

If the testing is done at the end of the year, on 
the other hand, the teacher has an impersonal check 
upon her success in teaching the fundamental sub- 
jects to each child, and she will have a meaningful 
record of each child, in terms of standard achieve- 
ments, to pass on to the next teacher. This record 
would save many a teacher from feeling around 
blindly the first month for the special needs of each 
child. 
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From the testing program described above, we 
have a record for each child in the grade. The 
following record is typical: 




















A. J.—AGE 10 YEARS 3 MONTHS Score 
Thorndike McCall Reading Test 46.0 
Woody Addition Scale A 28.0 
Woody Subtraction Scale A 23.0 
Woody Multiplication Scale A 27.0 
Woody Division Scale A 24.0 
Buckingham Problem Scale 65.0 
Ayres Spelling Scale 77.0 





These scores mean nothing until they are inter- 
preted in the light of the standard score for that 
grade in each subject. Consequently we transform 
all of our pupil scores, by means of educational age 
tables, into a subject age. Since, according to these 
tables, a Thorndike-McCall reading score of 46 is 
made by the average child of eleven years and six 
months, we say that A. J. has a “reading age” of 
11 yrs. 6 mos., and similarly for the rest of the 
scores. Our meaningless scores are then trans- 
formed into the following easily interpreted record 
of A. J. 

A. J— AGE 10 Years 3 Montus 


Reading Age 
Addition Age 
Subtraction Age 
Multiplication Age 12 yrs. 0 mos. 
Division Age 11 yrs. 10 mos, 
Arithmetic Problem Agence 11 yrs. 10 mos. 
Spelling Age 12 yrs. 4 mos. 


We tabulate the subject ages of each child in the 
grade in the following form. This table is passed 
on to the new teacher at the beginning of the year, 
providing her with a concrete, easily understood 
record of each child in the skill subjects, as judged 
by a standard medium. 


11 yrs. 6 mos, 
11 yrs. 10 mos. 
11 yrs. 6 mos. 




















TABLE 4.—THE CHRONOLOGICAL AND SUBJECT AGES 
OF PUPILS IN A 5-A GRADE 


(Standard Age for Grade 5-A=11*-6+) 





R.J. | M.D.| M.M.| J.N. 








Chron. Age | 12-3 | 12-2 10-6 13-11 

Subject Ages: 
Reading 13-8 9-8 15-6 10-10 
Addition 10-0 14-5 12-3 11-4 
Subtraction 10-10 12-10 12-6 10-11 
Multiplication 9-9 14-2 12-0 . 11-0 
Division 9-11 13-5 12-11 10-6 
Problems 11-11 10-9 12-2 11-2 
Spelling 11-10 11-10 12-11 10-6 
Average 11-11 11-6 13-3 10-10 

















*Years {Months 

A glance at the above table shows that even 
though R. J.’s work averages a little above the nor- 
mal for the grade, he is deficient in the fundamental 
processes in arithmetic. The teacher can begin to 
emphasize the fundamental processes with him on 
the first day of school. M. D. is another child doing 
average work, but her reading and problem work 
are below average. M. M. is doing superior work 
throughout. The teacher should assign difficult 
tasks at once to this child to keep her energies stim- 
ulated. Thus, with each child in the grade, the 
record quickly shows the teacher the problems which 
she must solve. 

These pupil records become more valuable when 
they are expressed graphically. An “educational 
profile,” as these graphs may be called, made for 
each child at the end of the term on a card of con- 
venient size for filing, may be on the new teacher’s 
desk at the very beginning of the term, showing 
each individual pupil’s needs at a glance. Such 
records ought to make the teacher’s first month’s 
attempts at individual instruction effective to a de- 
gree which is impossible without standard tests. 

It is to be hoped that classroom teachers wil! 
soon be using educational tests at the beginning or 
end of every term, not as an educational toy, not 
as a cold, unfair judgment on a child’s qualifica- 
tions for “passing,” but as a scientific aid to bet- 
ter teaching through the knowledge which the tests 
can give her of the skills of her class as a whole 
and of the individual pupils in the class. 


Epitor1AL Note:—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Miss Stebbins. The other articles, which 
will appear in the fall issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, will deal specifically with the giving 
of tests in certain school subjects. 
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CThis great cause © 
gains momentum every da 
@housands of your fellow teachers 


are enlisted in the wa 
malnutrition ~ ~ 


HEALTH crusade to combat 
malnutrition was—a few months 
ago—only an idea existing in the 


minds of a few people. 


Today it is a great nationai movement—organized 
and in full swing. It is gaining momentum, gath- 
ering new recruits every day. 

The serious menace of malnutrition—now for the 
first time brought to the attention of the American 
people—has fired their imagination, stirred their 
sympathy, roused them to intelligent action. Both 
as individuals and as organized groups, they are 
putting forth every effort to help stamp out this evil. 


The Borden Company, sponsor of the whole 
movement, is fairly besieged with requests for prac- 
tical information on malnutrition and its treatment. 
The demand for Nutrition and Health, published 
by this company, has been overwhelming. 

State Boards of Health, anti-tuberculosis soci- 
eties, child welfare organizations of all kinds have 
written for copies of this book. They all say that 
nothing like it has ever before been available. 


Superintendents and principals of schools are 
giving it wide distribution among their teachers. 


School and college libraries are putting it on their 
reference shelves. 


Hundreds of individual teachers, nurses and 
health workers are using it regularly in connection 
with their work. 

Nutrition and Health is a practical handbook on 
malnutrition. It explains in simple, readable form 
the most important facts concerning the causes, 
effects and proper treatment of this condition. For 
malnutrition can be overcome or prevented. Ex- 
tensive experiments carried on by the Borden Com- 
pany (described fully in this book) prove that the 
observance of fundamental health habits and the 






regular addition of Eagle Brand to, 
a child’s daily diet will in time cure \ 
this condition. 


Nutrition and Health also contains complete in- 
formation for teachers and health workers for 
carrying on health and nutrition classes. 


Aset of twenty suggested lessons has been worked 
out in careful detail, which can be used as a guide 
by anyone wishing to organize a health program 
for children. 

You, who are responsible for the health of chil- 
dren, cannot afford to be without a copy of this 
valuable book. It should be part of every teacher's 
equipment. 

Don’t lag behind in this movement. Be among 
the pioneers—the first 10,000—to join in the cru- 
sade against malnutrition, and win for yourself the 
position that you as a teacher should occupy—a 
leader of progress in your community. 

Plan mow to start this work in your school next 
fall. Send today for your copy of Nutrition and 
Health. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 321 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Name 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
321 Borden Building 1 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ce pms eS 


Please send me a copy of Nutrition 
and Health for use in my classes. 
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Address. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
for school use 


EAGLE BRAND is a real health food. It 
contains all the vital food elements— 
and all three vitamins, too—necessary for 
healthy body growth. Because of its high 
sugar content it is a source of heat and 
energy—elements malnourished chil- 
dren most need. The special process 
by which the milk and sugar are com- 
bined makes Eagle Brand exceptionally 
digestible. Even weak digestive systems 
can assimilate it easily. 


Teachers who have introduced Eagle 
Brand into their schools—in mid morn- 
ing feedings or with light lunches—have 
found it extremely beneficial in treating 
malnutrition. Children taking it reg- 
ularly have in many cases shown re- 
markable improvement. 


ero 
MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 


Individual Large Quantity 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1 can Eagle Brand 
Eagle Brandto*%cup to 8 cups (standard 
(standard measure) measure) water. This 
cold water. (Inmeas- quantity will feed 
uring pour the milk nine children. 
from can to spoon.) 
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An 1800-Mile Auto Trip for $35.00 


The Adventures of Two Teachers Who with Others Made arfasy- 
going Tour of the East in Small Cars 


By Laverne Harrison 


ay io, ” Chain Link 
Galvafte Fence Fabric 


for School and Playgrounds 


Cyclone ‘‘Galv-After’’ Chain Link 
Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving is the 
economical, enduring enclosure for 
school and playgrounds. Lasts years 
longer; does not require annual 
painting. 

Protect the children at your school 
and playgrounds with this superior 
fencing. Install it this summer— 
vacation time. End the dashing from 
the grounds into the busy streets 
next fall. 

We will send complete information about 
“‘Galv-After’” Fence and Cyclone Service 


which solves any fencing problem. Write 
nearest offices, Dept. 49. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., | Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal., (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence 

and Wire Works.) 


The Mark Fence and 
of Quality ; Service 








NE summer I went with others for 

an 1800-mile trip in one of two 
small automobiles. personal ex- 
penses amounted to only $35.00, includ- 
ing garage bills. Two of our party 
were teachers, one was a high school 
boy, and the rest were parents and 
grandparents—one of the latter being 
over seventy years old. A group of 
teachers could easily club together for 
a similar purpose. 

For a year we had looked forward 
to our trip, buying camp parapher- 
nalia, selecting routes, etc., but as 
August drew near, everyone began to 
wonder whether the old adage about 
anticipation and participation would 
prove true. Were we really going to 
have a good time? 

Not much was said that Monday 
morning when we were to start, but 
heads and hands were busy packing 
the touring cars. Our equipment con- 
sisted of: 2 tents (one a 9’ x 12’ with 
poles; the other a 7’ x 9’ for the side 
of the car), 8 folding cots, 18 blankets, 
8 pillows, 2 stoves (one homemade 
from a paint pail; one a canned heat 
two-burner), 5 suitcases, camp chair, 
lanterns, pails, and a large grub box 
containing canned heat, food, cooking 
utensils, and dishes for the eight per- 
sons who were to find places in the re- 
maining space. 

There were sighs as each one set- 
tled down into his own little corner 
and cast a parting glance at the town 
clock. Blithely we chugged out of the 
county seat. hither? As far as we 
could go and the purse held out! 

At the first lunch, a treasurer was 
selected. Each one was to pay him a 
dollar a day. If more money was 
needed, an extra assessment was to 
be made. .He was to buy all provisions, 
such as oil and gas for the cars, food 
and shelter for the occupants. It was 
proposed that at the end of the trip 
the treasurer should make up any def- 
icit, or if there were a surplus, the 
money was to be equally divided. This 
proposition was not accepted! 

Two objectives were on our schedule 
—Lake Ontario and Au Sable Chasm. 

Lake Ontario, as we saw it, did not 
resemble Lake Erie. Doubtless it is 
rough at times, but we visited a bay 
where, many feet from the beach, the 
water was so clear that one could see 
the rocky bottom covered with large 
flat stones. Swimmers complained of 
the coldness of the water. Flowing 
into.the bay was Little Salmon River, 
not very wide, but so deep in places 
that its waters were black. The heavy 
growth of rushes at its side made it 
seem more treacherous. 

A stop at Clayton could not be miss- 
ed. Here we took one of the staunch 
little motor boats, carrying from 
twenty to twenty-six persons, for a 
three-hour ride among the islands of 
the St. Lawrence. A genial and witty 
captain made the trip for the twenty- 
six passengers on the “Anywhere” in- 
structive and entertaining. I think 
all who were in our party preferred 
their homes on the mainland of Ohio 
to the farm he pointed out on an is- 
land, although the cows seemed to be 
grazing as contentedly there as at 
home. Speed-boats went zipping by 
our staid little launch. Before the end 
of our time limit the captain had to ex- 
plain to one of our members that his 
usual fare was one dollar, but he had 
to charge two dollars for sleepers. 
Perhaps it was the fear of an extra as- 
sessment that caused immediate in- 
somnia! 

The drive through the Adirondacks 
was good for tired eyes, especially eyes 
that had never seen the mountains. 
The first climb, announced by a large 
WARNING! at the foot of a “half- 
mile hill” proved to be a gradual as- 
cent, much to our surprise and relief. 
The Adirondack Mountain roads are 
wonderful. Au Sable Chasm is con- 
trolled by a syndicate. We arrived 
after closing time Saturday night, so 
contented ourselves with looking over 
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the cliff into the inky black water roar- 
ing and rushing down through the 
narrow gorge, far below. 

Our — places thus far had 
been varied. Two nights had been 
spent in school yards—one just east of 
Buffalo, where an underlayer of rock 
made it necessary for us to tie our tent 
ropes to the wheels of the cars; the 
other, near Paul Smith’s, in the Adi- 
rondacks. Two nights we stayed at our 
brother’s cottage near Lake Ontario. 
Another camp was in the shelter of a 
high ledge of rock. When we reached 
Keeseville we inquired for an empty 
house to rent over Sunday. Our two 
parties became separated while one 
was in a garage and the other hunting 
for the house. After climbing the hills 
several times we were at last reunited 
in front of the dwelling which had 
been engaged for the two nights at one 
dollar per person. Later, our next- 
door neighbor informed us that this 
place usually rented for four dollars 
per month. The owner had left the 
price to us. We unloaded our outfit 
rather dubiously—fearing that part of 
it might walk away—and settled down 
for a real rest. 

The objectives of our vacation had 
been reached. Should we go to the 
Atlantic, or return home? Everyone 
said, “Let’s go on.” 

So, Monday morning, in a dismal 
rain, we chose the northern route from 
Au Sable to Chazy Landing, where we 
took the auto ferry across to the is- 
lands in Lake Champlain. We travel- 
ed through these, crossing four bridges 
to reach the mainland near Burlington, 
Vt. Halfway through the Green 
Mountains, it poured. Unlike the trails 
in other ranges, this one went up and 
down the mountain, so that by the time 
we had gone over a hill we were in the 
downpour again. In Montpelier the 
street-car tracks were covered with 
mud. We passed one crew trying to 
locate them. C. called out, “Don’t you 
want a tow?” The big burly conductor 
gave us one glance and growled, 
“You'll have enough to do to take care 
of yourselves.” 

The farm buildings in this section 
were all connected, the middle building 
being the woodshed, filled to the top 
with firewood. One woman, when ask- 
ed if they had such a steep pitch on the 
roofs of the houses and barns to let 
the snow slide off, replied, “That may 


be the reason; I never thought of it. 


before.” 
Our bedding was soaked, so we again 
sought an empty house. 


tage. 
were staying at the cottage to his own 
home, and gave us the cottage for the 
night. It was built on the banks of a 
beautiful pond. 
through a hilly pasture to reach the 
spot, in one place several of us push- 


ing the cars to keep them from slipping: 


into the pond. 
The next morning was bright and 
sunny. The rain was over. It had 


rained for eight days—ever since we: 


left home. We journeyed on through 
New England in better spirits, and 
were able to vouch that the Green 
Mountains were really “green.” Pres- 
ently we found ourselves in the White 
Mountains. 


There was satisfaction in verifying’ 


the scenes we liked to look at in our 
old geography. In the near distance 


was the railway climbing Mt. Wash-- 


ington, just as in the familiar picture. 
Our coldest camp was in sight of this 
peak. We were told that at the sum- 
mit the thermometer had registered 
eight above zero in July. A few miles 
farther on we queried “It might be 
quite cold here in winter?” “Fifty- 
four below, one time,” was the answer. 
Our route lay so near the Maine 
border that when we reached Ports- 
mouth, N. H., we decided we must at 
least stand once on Maine soil, so we 
drove into Kittery. 
(Continued on page 79) 


We were di- 
rected to a farmer who owned a cot-- 
He kindly took three boys who- 


We had to drive: 


When he saw us: 
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Is this Girl Smarter than a 
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How She Solved 
the Problem 


“I am a stenographer and work in a city 
12 miles from where I live. We have an 
interurban railroad but it is 2 miles from 
my home, and the train schedule does not 
fit in with my office hours, so I decided to 
buy a Chevrolet touring car. I had saved 
enough money to pay one-third of the 
purchase price. The balance was tobe paid 
in monthly installments of $39 each. 


“My salary is rather small because I am 
only seventeen and am holding my first 
position in the business world. fore 
deciding to buy acar, I secured four regular 

ssengers from my own town, who did not 
ike the train schedule any better than I 
did and were therefore very glad to become 
my passengers. From each of these four 
people I receive $2 a week, which totals 
over $32 a month, besides saving my own 
fare of $9 a month. 


“The actual running expense of the car, so 
far, has averaged between $12 and $14 a 
month, so that I have a nice surplus left 
to apply on my monthly payments, and I 
hope to have the car oud for in less time 






























Superior Roadster - - + + $490 


illion men ? 


Ser Economical Transportation 
| 


e 


MGTATOTAY. 


If a seventeen-year-old girl successfully solves one of the 
oldest problems in the world, while a million or more men, 
faced with the same problem, appear unable to solve it, does 
she not prove she is smarter than they are? Read the story 
and judge for yourself. 


Ever since time beganthe TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
has faced man at every stage of the progress of civilization, 
and still remains the problem he must solve to amount to 
much in this world. 





Please note that this smart young American girl realized the 
need of an automobile. Just starting out to earn her living 
in business, she lacked the cash to pay in full for a Chevrolet 
and could not spare enough from her salary to meet the time 
payments. Did she give up the idea, as a million or more 
able-bodied men appear to have done? No! She was deter- 
mined to own a Chevrolet—and a determined woman usually 
finds some way to get what she wants. 


Her Chevrolet will really cost her nothing. 


Chevrolets average at least six years of economical utility. Without it 
she would have to pay transportation charges of some kind for these 
six years of about 1,800 working days, and have no ownership of a 
transportation medium for her use evenings, Sundays, and holidays. 


If other workday transportation would cost $9 a month, she would 
pay $638 in the six years and so would each of the four passengers 
she now carries. All five would pay $3,190. 


She proposes to make that $3,190 provide her with delightful trans- 
portation, buy the Chevrolet and pay for its maintenance, having in 
addition a modern means for recreation for her family and friends. 


There are thousands of teachers who should have a Chevrolet— 
why not be as smart as Georgia Greene and find a way to buy it. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 














































than I expected. Superior Touring - - - + 495 
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“ aes Superior Utility Coupe - - + 640 

When it is paid for, I feel sure that my Superior 4-Passenger Coupe + 725 
peat nay _ gon te than p sd se me Fimnnestel Chants ; jos 
my running expenses, and whatever repairs Superior Light Delivery- - + 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


are needed for a year or two at least. 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


“I have had my car four’ months and it 
has given complete satisfaction in every 
way. I do not hesitate to recommend it to 
anyone who desires economy as well as 
comfort in a car. 


“The reason I bought a Chevrolet was 
use about one-half of the car owners 
in the little community where I live own 
Chevrolets, and speak very highly of them, 
both as tocomfort and economy. This was 
recommendation enough for me.” 


GEORGIA M. W. GREENE 
Murray, Utah 
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stop-over 
in Denver 
allowed 
on all 
one-way 
tickets. 


i 


You haven't seen the“ West 
{until you've seen Colorado 















a Youll enjoy ihe summer in coo/ 


ore 


Take the two-da 
Mountain National 


Dweller Ruins in the World. 


Of the 59 mountain peaks in the United States, 
14,000 feet or over, 46 are in Colorado. There are 
15 National Forests and 5 living Glaciers in Colo- 
rado. More than 800,000 visitors enjoyed Denver's 
Mountain Parks last year. The Echo Lake Trip 
in the Mount Evans region, is one of the most 
beautiful trips in the World. oy rail trips: 
Georgetown Loop, Platte Canyon, Mo 


and Royal Gorge. 


There are 38 other trips by rail and auto from 
Denver that can be taken in from one day to a 
week. Hotels, Resorts and Mountain Cottages at 


prices to fit any pocketbook. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
that tells how to enjoy the summer in Colorado. 
TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of-Commerce 
506 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


Chitago Office, 610 Hartford Bldg. 


auto circle trip to Rocky 
ta ark, and over the Continen- 
tal Divide via the Fall River Road, the highest 
continuous auto highway in the World, to 
Lake and return via Berthoud Pass, Idaho Springs 
and Denver's Mountain Parks. Visit Mesa 
National Park, the most complete group of Cliff 


rand 
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ffat Road. 













Fall River Road—Rocky Ee 
Mountain National Park § 


where climate 
and scenic trips 
beget | 
health and 
happiness 
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up refreshed. 


East or West~A Good Night's 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 


The Great Ship 
*“*SEEANDBEE’ 


6 in. 
staterooms and par- 
lors, accommodating 


c 
be 
a 
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Rest 





Great Ship ‘‘Seeandbee"’ and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo.” 


Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 
12th to August 30th. 

Ask your ticket agent or any tourist 
agency for tickets via C. & B, Line. 

New Tourists Automobile Rate—$10.00 
round trip with two days return limit for 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. 













Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 
Ar. Buffalo 
Eastern Standard Time 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
request. 

Daily Service —June 21st to Sept. 1st 
between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.75. 

Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 
the Great Ship “Seeandbee.” Also ask 
“or pictorial booklet (free). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 


Room 450E, 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
9:00 p.m. 


7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 











Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital 
(Continued from page 23) 


stand alone, remote from the common 
habitation of man, apart from the 
business and turmoil of the city—iso- 
lated, distinguished, and serene.” 

Not far from the Lincoln Memorial 
and just across the Potomac is the Lee 
Mansion, the old home of Robert E. 
Lee. This estate is now the site of 
Arlington Cemetery, in which are 
buried some of the heroes of the Civil 
War, the war with Spain, and the 
World War. As one stands by the 
flagstaff in front of the old mansion, 
there sweeps across the vision a vista 
of the wooded hills of Arlington, the 
majestic Potomac, and the city, with 
the Memorial, Monument, and Capitol 
standing out in bold relief. Almost 
the whole history of our country is 
told in what is seen in this picture. 
The Capitol symbolizes our govern- 
ment; the Monument, the founder of 
our government; and the Memorial, 
the savior of our government. 

The memorial bridge that is to be 
built will link Virginia with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and thus symbolize 
the binding of the North and the 
South. The slabs of 1865 in Arlington 
Cemetery mark the places where lie 
Union and Confederate heroes alike— 
those who fell in the conflict for the 
preservation of the Union; the slabs 
of 1898 and 1918 represent a united 
nation that went forth on crusades of 
righteousness and humanity. 

Upon returning to Washington the 
next point of interest is the White 
House. Simplicity, dignity, and repose 
are its prevailing characteristics as 
seen through the foliage of the noble 
trees or from the lovely lawns that 
surround it. In the original plans of 
George Washington the south front 
was the main entrance. However, 
modern conditions have changed the 
entrance to the north front, which is 
seen from Pennsylvania Avenue. 
After the British burned the White 





House during the War of 1812, noth- 
ing was left standing but the black- 
ened walls. In the restoration it was 
painted white and has since been 
known as the White House. Of great 
interest to the visitor are the famous 
East Room, which is used for public 
receptions; and the Blue Room, in 
which are held diplomatic and social 
functions. The President’s offices are 
in a building connected with the White 
House. 

The offices of the Pan-American 
Union are located in the city of Wash- 
ington. This official organization of 
the twenty-one independent American 
republics is maintained by them for 
the development of commerce and 
friendship. Since we think of Geneva 
and The Hague as seats of interna- 
tional relations, we should also think 
of Washington as the capital of the 
American republics. The home of the 
Pan-American Union is conceded to 
be one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world. The vestibule opens into 
a typical Latin-American patio, which 
is in many respects the most striking 
feature of its interior. The decora- 
tions, the floor, the fountain, and the 
foliage in this patio at once suggest an 
atmosphere of Latin America. The 
Hall of the Americas is the most beau- 
tiful room of its kind in the United 
States. In the room of the governing 
board is a great oval table, with twenty- 
one chairs, about which the represen- 
tatives of American republics gather 
once a month to consider the welfare 
of the Union. It is said that when Mr. 
Balfour was shown this room during 4 
visit to America, he remarked that had 
there existed in Europe such a union 
as this the World War might have 
been averted. 

The Library of Congress, the 
grounds of which adjoin the Capitol, 
is noted for its architectural beauty, 
its gold-leafed dome, and its richness 
of adornment both within and without. 
This library was established for the use 
of Congress, but it is now also a pub- 
lic library, functioning nationally. It 
is accessible to anyone for reference 
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Summer Vacation Tours 


MEXICO 
‘ar ° 185 “> 


One Way Fare to Mexico City 
$105 and up 


Special Round Trip Rates in connec- 
tion with 1924 Summer Session of the 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


Ward Line Service affords an excellent opportunity for 
teachers, students and others to take advantage of the 
splendid summer course of the University of Mexico. 


These courses are becoming increasingly popular 
among Americans interested in Mexico from a social, 
historic or economic standpoint. The low tuition fee 
places them within everyone's means. Besides em- 
bracing a thorough study of Spanish-American con- 
ditions, arts and sciences, the session provides for 
interesting sight-seeing trips to points of principal 
interest in Mexico. Excursions can be arranged to 
Mexico City and to Puebla, Guadalajara, Cuerna- 
vaca, Queretaro and Cuantla. 


Those interested in the recent archaeological discover- i ae. 
ies in Mexico by! have — to visit the = 

toric Valley of Mexico, to see the pyramids of the 

Sun and Moon at San Teotihuacan, etc. TOURS TO HAVANA 
The Ward Line will gladly supply full information, rates, etc., 10 and 
LD hor ecto ance mln aymme) pedo po? $150 
ing to teachers. cruise rests and invigorates—the sights 

ashore open up a fresh aspect. Because of its altitude the tem- 
perature in Mexico City seldom exceeds 63° during the summer. 


For illustrated literature, rates, reservations, etc., address 
N. Y. & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York 


S.S. Monterey 
Leaves New York 


JUNE 28th 


Arrives Vera Cruz July 5th 


Direct connections for Mexico 
City, arriving July 7th. Res- 
ervations for this special 
sailing should be made well 


All Expenses Included. 
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When classes are over 
—see Europe! 


GEE the British Empire Exhibition—the foremost event 
of its kind ever held in England. See Europe's mar- 
velous art treasures, her gay, fascinating cities, her wealth 
of historic associations. Gain the breadth of vision that 
only travel gives. The champions of the British turf will 
race at Epsomand Ascot. Deauville will set new fashions. 
Paris will entertain you with sparkling gayeties. The 
joy of travel—days and nights on the broad Atlantic. 


_Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange rates are favorable 
—living expenses abroad are low. Second cabin ac- 
commodations on our great ships start at $125— 
spacious decks—attractive public rooms—fine food 
and splendid service. The cabin ships also—jolly 
and reasonable to sail on. ‘ 
Our service is complete—in sail- f!! ey 
ing dates, types of accommoda- b : 
tions, and adaptability to your “Wey, § 
vacation budget. Sailings to five 

‘opean countries. 


Ask for a of “What To 
Know euk boan Travel” 


Cae ee ee mee 
—answers five thousand ee i : See. ine. - 
travel questions, Also“ Your as . = eas a ‘Pilea 
Trip aaa 


to Europe” and “Com- ia gare a 


YWaWHITE STAR LINES] 
RED STAR LINE 


AMERICAN LINE > 
MARINE COMPANY 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, the company’s offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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purposes. The Library of Congress 
has the largest collection of books in 
the western hemisphere and the third 
largest collection in the world. 

Among other important government 
buildings of interest are the United 
States Treasury with its stately Ionic 
columns; the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, from whose portals 
come millions of dollars of new paper 
currency, the stamps that carry the 
nation’s mail and collect internal rev- 
enue, and passports and commissions 
of various sorts; and the Smithsonian 
Institution and National Museum, 
which contain rare collections of all 
kinds. 

Other interesting buildings are D. A. 
R. Hall, American Red Cross Building, 
Corcoran Art Gallery, and the N. E. 
A. Building, which is the home of the 
Association. All who go to Washing- 
ton will want to pay honor to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson by visit- 
ing the National Cathedral at Mt. St. 
Albans, where he is buried. 

Sixteen miles to the south of Wash- 
ington on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac we find Mount Vernon. The 
mansion house on a commanding site 
overlooking the Potomac, the lawns, 
deer park, and farm buildings, are 
preserved as they were when Wash- 
ington lived there. These associations, 
together with the presence of the Tomb, 
make it the most revered patriotic 
shrine in America. 

Devoted teachers who visit the na- 
tion’s capital and Mount Vernon will 
come away with a better knowledge 
of their government and with new in- 
spiration for citizenship. Who can 
measure what this will mean to the 
thousands of girls and boys entrusted 
to their care? 


Poems We Love to Teach 


(Continued from page 60) 


IV 

Why does the old man warn the boy? 
Do you think he has had experience 
with the Alpine mountains? What 
does he think will happen if the boy 
continues on his upward climb? Per- 
haps he has seen others lose their 
lives in such attempts. How does the 
boy reply? 


Who was the next one that tried to 
get the boy to stop? Did he really 
wish to stop? What makes you think 
so? Can a man who means to be a 
genius have time for love? Are some 
men stopped in their ambitions by 
love? What is the boy’s reply? Was 
it hard for’him to leave the girl? 


Of what dangers is he now warned? 
Do the peasants understand his am- 
bition? Does he heed their warnings? 
What is his answer to all that they 
say? Does he even stop to listen to 
them? Can one who means to be a 
genius turn back because he sees trou- 
ble or sorrow ahead? 


VII 

Does the boy stop to devote time to 
religion? Will creeds and religious 
ceremonies help one on his road to 
genius? Did the monks of Saint Ber- 
nard understand the boy? When he 
cried “Excelsior” to their “oft-repeated 
prayer” did he not mean that there 
was something higher than formal 
worship? Why does the poet say 
“startled air’? 


VIII 
Did the boy succeed in reaching the 
top? What happened to him? Was 
his effort to attain the top a worthy 
one? What things had he sacrificed 
on the way? Was it worth while? 
Do you think any of the persons he 
had passed by in his ascent had profit- 
ed by his example? Then did he not 
help to make the world better by try- 
ing to reach perfection, even though 
he failed? 
IX 


What picture does the last stanza 
give? What do you think the last 
stanza means? Could it mean that, 
although he had gone on into the next 
world, he was still trying to reach per- 
fection? How does this apply to the 
life of a genius? 
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and your 
National Parks 
Santa Fe superior service 


and sc ~~~plus 
Fred Harvey meals- 
your assurance of 
@ delightful trip~ 


ust 
J mail this 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe 
1013 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 





and details as to cost. 
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The Trip Just Long Enough!” 


Restful, Healthful, Educational and Enjoyable lj 


FIVE DAY VACATION CRUISES 


on Lakes, Bays and Rivers. 


CHICAGO to SAULT STE. MARIE 


and Return—Via Lake Michigan, Scenic Traverse Bay, Historic 
Mackinac Island and Beautiful St. Mary’s River. 


SEE THE WORLD FAMED SHIP-LOCKS AT THE “SOO” 
FIRST SAILING ON CRUISE—SATURDAY, JUNE 28 














we Hae Ge eas 
fe s ee ee aes 
The Direct = 
Route J 
To All = 
Northern _ 
Michigan oo 
= High Class 
esorts it 





S. S. MISSOURI 


Including Outside Berth and Excellent Meals 
$47.50 . No Extra Charges of Any Kind. $47.50 
ORCHESTRA ENTERTAINMENT DANCING 


Leave CHICAGO SATURDAYS 2 P. M. — Retun THURSDAYS 6 A. M. 
Make Your Reservations Early. Ask for Illustrated Folder containing Complete Information. 


MICHIGAN TRANSIT COMPANY 


General Passenger Department and Docks—S. W. End Municipal Pier, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. J. KENNEDY, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 




































































Colorado Springs and the 
Scenic Pikes Peak Region 


—for the Restful, Inspiring, Healthful Vacation 


Nature herself seems to have planned this scenic region at the foot of Pikes 
Peak especially for the kind of a vacation one needs after the close of a 
school year. The Chamber of Commerce will be glad to supply you with 
information about accommodations, trips and so on. 


Colorado College Summer School Opens June 16th 
—Broadmoor Art Academy Open All Year 
The Summer School at Colorado College offers splendid advantages in special and ad- 
vanced courses. Full information will be furnished if you will address Guy H. 
Albright, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. The Broadmoor Art Academy, too, 
offers distinct advantages to the teacher under nationally known instructors, 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
403 Independ Bldg., Colorado Springs 











Where the Gods Smile- 
Carriso Gorge 
(Continued from page 44) 


Frequently, while working in Carriso 
Gorge, the men who placed the first ex- 
ploring charges of dynamite were dan- 
gled over the edge at the end of a rope 
and planted the shots with their feet 
braced against the sheer, precipitous 
wall and their bodies extended out over 
a thousand feet of sunshiny atmos- 
phere! 

Again and again, after a_ sizable 
shelf had been blasted out along the 
face of the Gorge, rails and ties and 
machinery were lowered to i+ from the 
plateau by means of derricks and 
quite often the construction gang went 
and came by the same hair-raising 
method! And sometimes, when it was 
neither possible nor practicable to con- 
struct the shelf, they blasted through 
the mountains themselves, making tun- 
nels wide and high. Through these 
the smoke and gas of passing trains 
are automatically swept down and out 
by the natural air-currents of the 
Gorge, so that passengers experience 
no inconvenience and trains do not 
close their windows for even the long- 
est of these great underground pas- 
sages. Seventeen of the tunnels are 
in Carriso Gorge, three in Mexico and 
one on the International Boundary. 

After the Gorge the road takes a 
swift, serpentine way downward—un- 
til it has dropped below sea level and 
meets the Southern Pacific link of the 
Golden State Route at El Centro in the 
Valley of Miracles—the unbelievable 
Imperial—which, a few short years 
ago was exactly what one felt that a 
typical desert should be—hot, sandy, 
barren of life—but which, to-day, with 
the water of the Colorado River seep- 
ing over it from irrigating ditches, is 
so productive that its story sounds 
like a Munchausen tale or the account 
of a conjuror’s trick. 

It is hard to realize, as one enjoys 
the crisp ‘air, the ever-changing view 
of crest and chasm, the sensation of 
creeping around horseshoe curves and 
of dashing in and out of high, wide 
tunnels whose arched entrances re- 
semble the rock-hewn gateways of 
some medieval castle, that the building 
of this comparatively short road re- 
quired years of time, enormous capital 
and the greatest enginering skill of 
the century; that it is a dream come 
true, the realization of a civic ambition 
dating back to the time when only 
mountains and desert stretched be- 
tween San Diego and the—then—far- 
away East, and that it has opened up 
to travel one of the most beautiful of 
American canyons. 

Probably no railroad in the world 
presents, within a short distance, such 
unusual scenic contrasts as does the 
San Diego and Arizona—the Imperial 
Valley suddenly transformed from 
desert to garden spot, its wide, rich 
fields and prosperous, arcaded towns 
lying below sea level; glorious Carriso 
Gorge, slashing through the mountains 
with a wild and reckless surgery that 
leaves a scar eleven miles long and a 
thousand feet deep; quaint, unchang- 
ing Mexico, with its colorful popula- 
tion and its queer, grass-woven or 
adobe houses; the fruit-laden slopes 
and artistic homes of Southern Cali- 
fornia and, at last, the mighty Pacific, 
beyond a bay filled with ships of pleas- 
ure, of commerce and of war, stretch- 
ing out to an horizon veiled in golden 
mist. 

Over this remarkable piece of rail- 
road the Rock Island operates its Gold- 
en State Limited passenger train 


‘| through arrangement with the South- 


ern Pacific and the El Paso and 
Southwestern, thereby giving patrons 
the benefit of the scenery and romance 
of this remarkable region and making 
the trip one to be remembered for a 
lifetime. 


The heart that talks with God in 
prayer 
Unconsciously imparts 
Some portion of the truths learned 
there 
To other minds and hearts. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


June 1924 



















PLAN YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 


NOW 


Make It Europe 
To Bremen by 
Superb One Class 


$] 25 Cabin Ships 


Every comfort and conven- 
ience. World famous Cuisine 
and attentive service are yours 
if you select one of tue Lloyd 
Ships. 


New York—Plymouth—B me> 


By Express Steamei’ 


New York — Bremen -- ‘ire-t 
By One Class Cabin Ships 


For reservations, etc., apply 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


14-16 Pear] Street, 
New York. 


192 Washington St., 
Boston. 


100 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 
118 Sansome Street, 


Francisco, 


or any local agent. y, ay 2 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots, 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
druggist and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful, 
clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 














ONLY $7.95 for this BEAUTIFUL 
White Gold-Filled WRIST WATCH 


Fashionable, emall size rectangular shape. MK white 





ld-filled case, rich] ved. Sapphire crown, gros- 
grain nee ctants ribbon with gold-filled clasp, 6 jewel, 
suretally adjusted t. An excellent ‘. 
Comes in beautiful velvet and silk-lined case, 


A BEAUTIFUL AND PRACTICAL GIFT be 
that will delight any girl or woman. We specialize in this 
watch and are in a position to offer it at a price lower than 
the usual wholesale price. If upon receiptof this watch you 
do not consider it a wonderft Hl yaloe ou ma return it to 

oe 
onl $7.96 paid within few da you, will receive this beautiful 
ees soya cane Be ste ibe Cen as do 
fivery. ORDEE NOW as this offer may not be 
WILLIAMS CO., 4750- N Sheridan Road, CHICACO 








Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRITERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
‘week’s trial. Underwood, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
Easy Terms |” 
than rent each mont 
a eects eer 
now. Perfectly rebuilt by 
experts—the famous‘ ‘Youn 


Procees.’’ Send { free 
price list now. WHITE TODAY. 
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Real American Watch, 5 year 

case, looks and wears like fr Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nove Salve Wwe Mentholfff 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or c of 147 premiums free. 
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June 1924 
An 1800-Mile Auto Trip 


(Continued from page 74) 


recrossing the bridge the toll-gate 
keeper asked if we were lost. 

The Atlantic at last! For the whole 
length of the New Hampshire coast we 
drove along the ocean. At a public 
bathing beach we tested the saltiness 
of the sea water, gathered shells and 
weeds, and had our pictures taken on 
the rocks. 

At Newburyport we turned west 
toward home, and followed the Merri- 
mac through Lowell, taking the Mo- 
hawk Trail. A detour had to be made 
through Deerfield, Mass. In _ these 
places one could not but contrast the 
pioneering of early settlers over an un- 
familiar trail with our journey in sub- 
stantial cars over a modern highway. 
Monuments along the way marked the 
sites of Indian battles and massacres. 

We were just as enthusiastic over 
the Berkshires and the Hoosac range 
as we had been when we first saw the 
Adirondacks while driving along the 
St. Lawrence. We tried to imagine 
ourselves in a train in the tunnel when 
t ? this sign appeared: ‘“Hoosac Tunnel. 
fishin every ¢ Length 4% miles—1060 ft. below this 
one of the } ; point. Longest tunnel in U. S. A.” 
“Ten : Up the seven-mile ascent to Whit- 
Thou- comb’s Summit, down the famous 
sand Hairpin Curve, seven miles into North 
Lakes”, Adams, the “Home of the Mohawk 

Trail,” across the Hudson at Troy, 
along the Mohawk River and New 
York State Barge Canal to Utica— 
there we had our first parting. Two 
of the party had to take the train in 
order to get back to work on time. 

The treasurer reported sixty-nine 
cents in the treasury. Our traveling 
expenses had‘ been one dollar each per 
day. No one had been sick, and our 
two faithful cars were still chugging. 
Only one meal had been bought at a 
restaurant. 

Just a week later, after visiting rel- 
atives, we turned into our own drive- 
way. Really, now, home looked a great 
deal better than when we had left it, 
eighteen days before! The speedom- 
eter registered 1800 miles. We had 
been in seven states, had driven over 
five mountain ranges, crossed seven 
important rivers, seen Lake Ontario 
and Lake Champlain, and made the 
acquaintance of the Atlantic Ocean. 


COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


“The Land of Sky Blue Waters” 


“America’s Finest S Recreationland” 

Here nature has created a summer 
playground with surpassing natural 
advantages—to these are added man- 
made comforts not the least of which 
are over 1600 summer hotels and 
camps. Matchless facilities for every 
summer pastime. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent by the State on 
good roads—broad highways through- 
out the State lead to the famed “Ten 
Thousand Lakes,” 

You aré assured that no matter 
what your means or taste you will 
find a hotel or stopping place to suit 
your purse and requirements; you 
can camp on the broad highway if 
you wish—and thousands do—-without 
paying a penny to anybody. 

Minnesota bids you come. Get free 
particulars first if you wish. Address, 


TenThousand Lakes Association 
1157 E, Sixth St, St. Paul, Minnesota , 
Theré are 
millions of 











BOSTON -NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO *>HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. ¢ 


Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Re- 
mus), writing to one of his sons, said: 
“My plan has always been to conceal 
my feelings about small and unimport- 
ant matters, and be genial and funny 
even when I didn’t feel like it. A little 
practice goes a long way. I have got 
so now I feel genial all the time.’”? And 
in a letter to his daughter, he said: 
“Now how do you suppose I can find 
any news to write while all this is go- 
ing on? More than that, how do you 
suppose I survive the affliction? Well, 
V’ll tell you, Billy-Ann—I laugh at it, 
I’m just as happy, almost, when things 
are going wrong, as I am when they 
con. are going right; and for a very good 
GEO. F. MUTH & CO., reason. It doesn’t amount to a row of 

710 13th St., N. W., pins. There’s nothing funnier than to 

Washington, D. C. see small troubles disappear when you 
laugh at them. They seem to get 
ailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 | 2Shamed of themselves and run away.” 


s 
EUROP and nog & —_ go rg a 
visiting gland, 0) . e 
Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 7 4 The man who has begun to live more 
es, y (incl. Naples), Monaco, 5 ; ++hi $ * 
in ee ee seriously within, begins to live more 


MENTOR TOURS, 2° $¢,,desrborn street, | simply without.—Phillips Brooks. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Save Money with 
\ This Book! 


Make your own lamp-shades, lamp 
bases, and many other beautiful 
things. This 15c book, telling you 
how, will be mailed postpaid for 
10cinstamps. Write for the HOW 






























N. E. A. SP 


17 DAYS—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 

Make your Trip to the N. E. A, Convention this year one of the happiest memories 
of your lifetime—-at a cost astonishingly low. 

Leave the cities of the Middle West June 28 (Earlier west of Chicago and St. 
Louis or south of Cincinnati). Spend six days in historic Washington, with all your 
expenses paid _at a high-grade American Plan hotel, Three delightful days in New 
York City. Then take the wonderful Hudson River steamer trip, fp the mavetic 
Palisades. Combined rail and water trip through beautiful Lake George and Lak 
Champlain to picturesque Mentreal. St. Lawrence River cruise to Toronto. See 
Niagara Falls, one of the Wonders of the World. 

Party limited—early reservation absolutely necessary. Write for full information. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO. 


Monadnock Building Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















{Ax about other high- le tours to Alaska, The East, California, Canadian 
kies, Great Lakes, Europe, St. Lawrence River and Yellowstone Park) 
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Creel — 


Glacier 
NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15th to September 15th 


Go full your 





Now for the game ones, the battling kind that test your skill with 
rod and reel. 


Fishing in Glacier Park provides real thrill for the expert and the 
amateur alike. 


Lakes and streams are abundantly stocked with Dolly Vardens, cut 
throat, rainbow, eastern brook and mackinaws. They’re waiting for 
you. Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps. 


You can ride horseback—motor—hike—camp. Have a real vacation 
in a real vacation-land. All expense tours—1 to 7 days—longer if 
desired. Glacier Park-Yellowstone Park Circuit Tours. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burlington Route 
—Great Northern Railway (main line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Free side trip, Seattle to Vancouver, 
B. C. and return. En route to Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California 
visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. 


Summer tourist fares. 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket 
or tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. Longacre Building, New York, N. Y. 
205 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 516 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo, 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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Go the way, 


see ePOST 


you have your own vision of the West—canyons 
washed with color, mountains clad in Douglas fir, 
waterfalls, river courses, valleys an empire wide. 





That picture is more than realized on a trip to Puget 
Sound over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
There is more than two thousand miles of scenery 
and where Nature reaches heights of grandeur, the 
road is electrified. 


On that splendid all-steel transcontinental train ‘*The 
Olympian’’, you enjoy from open observation cars a 
smooth and flawless flight across the mountains. 


Summer tourist fares in effect now to all points West. 


See that your ticket reads via the ‘‘Milwaukee’’. 
Descriptive literature will be sent on request. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
1311 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


ailwa 
TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 


Chicago ___ 
i waukee & St. Paul 

















TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An epertanity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


se eo J e 
Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows Just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘“‘Cooking for Profit.’’ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMIOS, 841A, E. 58th St., CHICAGO, 














Georgian Bay 

( Islands) ne 
A different kind of vacation — restful change, renewed energy, education and 
amusement combined. A trip of over 2,000 miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St.Claire, Erie and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay—alluring scenery 
enroute — a chance to visit historic Mackinac Island, Parry Sound (Canada), 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo—the gateway to all Eastern Ca: and 
St. Lawrence River Points. 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
North American 
and South American 


in comfort and luxury are comparable only with finest Atlantic Steamers. Spa- 
cious decks; commodious lounge rooms; large comfortable staterooms or parlor 
rooms (all outside rooms); excellent meals by expert chefs and daintily served. 


Ap Entire Day at Niagara Falls Y, enjoy quiet or gaiety on shipboard, as you prefer. The cano- 
- =~ pied ‘palm garden on te) weston eck is ideal for relaxation. The 
































vigor-laden breezes will put new life into you. soc: ostess 
introduce you that you may enjoy to the utmost the Dancing, Enter- 
tainments, Deck Games and Social Life. Make this the vacation of 
vacations—the one you'll always remember. 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail-routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo will be honored for transit upon additional payment, 
Call or write for pamphiet at any Railway Ticket Office, Tourist Agency, oF 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P.A., 110 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agent, 16 E. Eagle St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 












Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Is a schoolhouse a government building or a 
public building ?7—New York. 


A schoolhouse is a public building. 
It is under the control of local authori- 
ties rather than the government. 


What is the population of the three largest 
cities in the world ?7—Kansas. 


Greater New York 7,910,415; Great- 
er London 7,476,168; Greater Tokio 
5,164,000. 

From what selection is the following quota- 
tion taken ?—Montana, 

“Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.” 

This is a quotation from Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis.” 

Can manuscripts be sent to publishers by ex- 
press or parcel post ?7—Pennsylvania. 

Manuscripts may be sent by express. 
If sent by mail the sender must pay 
letter postage rate instead of parcel 
post rate, manuscripts coming under 
the first-class mail regulations. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and 
from what poem are they taken ?7—Massachu- 


setts, 

“Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


These lines are from Longfellow’s 
poem “The Arsenal at Springfield.” 

What is the length and width of the Panama 
Canal ?—Montana. 

The length of the canal from deep 
water in the Atlantic to deep water in 
the Pacific is 43.8 nautical miles. The 
width is not the same at all points. 
Lock chambers have a width of 110 
feet. The famous Culebra Cut is 300 
feet wide at the bottom. 


Tell something of the life of Gene Stratton 
Porter.—West Virginia. 


Gene Stratton Porter was born on a 
farm in Wabash County, Indiana, in 
1868. After some years of experience 
as an editor she began her career as 
an author with the book The Song of 
the Cardinal, published in 1902. Since 
then she has written nearly a score of 
books which have been very popular. 
Some of the more prominent of these 
are: Freckles, A Girl of the Lim- 
berlost, Laddie, Her Father’s Daugh- 
ter. 

1, What canal connects the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays? 2. What is the “Fall Line’? 
—Virginia. 

1. The Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, opened in 1829. 2. In the At- 
lantic coastal region between the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Appalachian 
Mountains, where the rivers flow from 
the higher, harder lands to the eastern 
belt of soft rock, there is usually a 
rapid or waterfall. The line marking 
the boundary between the higher lands 
and the western edge of the coastal 
plain, where these waterfalls and 
rapids occur, is called the “Fall Line.” 


Please give information regarding the gov- 
ernment of Ireland and of Ulster.—Connecticut. 


The Irish Free State came into exis- 
tence by the proclamation of King 
George on December 6, 1922, which 
made a commonwealth of Ireland, with 
the provision that Northern Ireland 
(or Ulster) could withdraw from the 
Free State. Six of the nine counties 
of Ulster and the parliamentary bor- 
oughs of Belfast and Londonderry did 
withdraw from the Irish Free State 
and now have a separate governmental 
status under the name Northern Ire- 
land, but Northern Ireland is not in- 
dependent of Britain. It has its own 
Senate and House of Commons but 
some powers over local matters are re- 
tain by the imperial government. 
The bulk of the taxation is imposed 
and collected by the imperial authori- 
ties. The Irish Free State has the 
cabinet form of government and what 
is called the Executive Council. The 
British crown appoints the Governor 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 








OF THE WORLD’ 
202 nis'ts one Boox For ony 15¢ 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With -Me 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 






of 





é 

d Syne 

Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Vir ..4 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 
i 


xie [Thine Eyes 
k to Me Only With Home 
Farmer, The to Thee 
Farmyard, The of Beth- 






First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My (A Toast) 
G the Troubadour Joe 

wn, Moses 

Be With You Till 


God 

We Meet — 
God _ Bless ur Native 

ni 

Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, {Bone 
Graduation Son ‘east 
G ie in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief. 


Hark! The Herald Angele Scotia na’s Burning 
Si ‘ara’s Halls (Round 


ing T 
Harp That mce Thro’ Silent Night 
Smiles 


Holy, Holy, Holy 


The 
Sol- 





Home, Sweet_Home Solomon Levi 

How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Ilow D’Ye Do r =e janner, 
llin Sweet and Lio’ 


Tilinois 

Indian Lullaby wing Low, . 
In the Gloaming There’s Music in the Air 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 


night Clear acant Chair, e ; 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells Orient Are‘ 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward i 
Juanita hen You and I Were 


Kathleen Mayourneen zoune. Maggie 
Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 


urnin: eir 
Keller's ‘American Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book’ contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound ‘in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, 2 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Francisco, Calif. 





Order from Nearest Point 
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“The Fat of the Land” 


(Continued from page 30) 


horn-bowed spectacles. “TI’ll ’tend to 
‘em,” he promised. “I'll talk politics 
an’ crops an’ play the phonygraft for 
‘em. Don’t you worry.” 

The admonition was needless, for 
Evelyn was too busy to worry. Rush- 
ing back into the kitchen, she poured 
hot water over some dry bread and 
crackers and tossed an onion and a 
small square of fat meat into the 
chopping tray. 

“Chop those for me, Peggy, please,” 
she urged. “And find me some sum- 
mer savory and sage up attic where 
your mother hangs the dry herbs. 
And then you can pick some of the 
late raspberries.” 

The chicken Mrs. Martin had in- 
tended to have for the Sunday dinner 
was in a coop in the back yard. 
Evelyn had never killed a chicken in 
her life, but she had no time to waste 
in dreading the task. Her lips were 
set in a straight line and her eyes 
shone with unwavering determination 
as she laid hold of the squawking fowl 
and went toward the chopping block. 
Luckily there were few pin feathers to 
pluck. In less than half an hour she 
thrust the plump carcass into a dish 
of water to cool, and snatching up a 
basket ran to the garden after the 
potatoes. Peggy, who had finished 
her task of chopping the pork and 
onion for the dressing, was already at 
work in the back lot gathering the 
raspberries. 

As she raced back up the slope, 
Evelyn heard the “phonygraft” cheer- 
fully grinding out tunes for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors, and her over- 
strained nerves relaxed a little as 
she finished the dressing and put the 
chicken into the oven. In a pan on 
the back of the stove the bread dough 
“set” that morning was rising. Hast- 
ily Evelyn molded a pan of biscuits 
and put them in on the top grate. She 
was peeling the potatoes when Peggy 
returned. 

“Now, Peggy, do you suppose you 
can keep the fire going and look after 
things until it’s time to set the table?” 
she asked. “Take out the biscuits and 
cover them with a clean cloth and turn 
the chicken so it will brown on both 
sides and—” 

“And drain the taters and mash 
’em,” added Peggy eagerly, as Evelyn 
stopped for breath. “Sure, I know 
what to do! Ain’t I helped Mother, and 
didn’t I show you how to make corn 
dodgers?” 

“You certainly did,” replied Peggy, 
as she took off her big gingham apron 
and gave her hair a pat. “I know I 
can depend on you, Peggy.” 

Evelyn’s cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes were bright, as she entered 
the parlor and welcomed the School 
Committee. ' 

“We wa’n’t cal’latin’ on comin’ till 
next week,” explained Deacon Peters, 
“but Tobe Marshall dropped your let- 
ter into the brook and I wa’n’t sure 
whether it said the sixteenth or the 
cighteenth, so we come the sixteenth. 
It was a real well-writ letter, all I 
could read of it,” added the deacon 
with friendly complimentariness, “and 
while I ain’t sayin’ the Committee is 
entirely in favor of spendin’ the dis- 
trict’s money buyin’ victuals for young 
ones whose folks ought to feed ’em 
themselves, we’re willin’ to listen to 
both sides of the question.” 

Mr. White and Mr. Tallman nodded 
a solemn assent to the deacon’s last 
remark, 

“But I haven’t spent any of the dis- 
trict’s money,” interposed Evelyn 
quickly. “My plan has been simply to 
have each child bring a part of the 
things needed to prepare a hot lunch 
each day. If we have soup one child 
brings a carrot or two, another brings 
a turnip and a third a handful of 
rice. I have bought the meat myself 
so far, but I hope that later the farm- 
ers of the community will donate a 
small piece of meat a week. Some 
days we have milk toast and a cup of 
cocoa. A fee of five cents a week for 
each child will buy the cocoa and the 
little extras we need. But I wanted 
to ask you if we couldn’t have a new 
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stove because the old one is so cracked 
and warped that it is almost impossi- 
ble to use it. I thought if the voters 
of the district knew how much good a 
warm, nourishing lunch did the chil- 
dren, they would be willing to buy us 
a new stove and some dishes to take 
the place of the collection of odds and 
ends we are using now. .And I hoped 
that perhaps some day we might have 
a Domestic Science teacher come and 
tell us about different kinds of food 
and why one kind is more nourishing 
than another.” 

Deacon Peters looked dubious. “I 
dunno much about these new-fangled 
ideas,” he remarked. “Victuals is 
just victuals to me.” 

“But you give your cattle a balanced 
ration,” persisted Evelyn. 

“Sure,” agreed the deacon. “No 
critter will do well on jest one kind of 
victuals; they need a change now and 
then to keep ’em fat and glossy.” 

Evelyn laughed. “Children need a 
change, too,” she told him. “Here is 
my menu for the coming week, and 
every single article on it was chosen 
for some particular purpose. Just lis- 
ten and I'll read it to you and explain 
why I chose them.” 

In her enthusiasm Evelyn had for- 
gotten her nervousness and her secret 
fear of the School Committee, and her 
explanation was as full and complete 
as she could make it. The “charts,” 
as Peggy called them, came in for 
their full share of attention, and the 
three grave-faced men listened in- 
tently, their incredulity gradually giv- 
ing way to unconcealed interest. 

“Shucks,” exclaimed Mr. White at 
last, “them idees sound reasonable, I 
declare. I remember when I was a 
youngster folks used to pity my fath- 
er and mother because they had more 
children than dollars and had to feed 
us mostly on brown bread and milk, 
but we was always as healthy as tad- 
poles and never had to have the doctor. 
I begin to think we wa’n’t so bad off 
as we thought we was sometimes.” 

“It don’t seem possible that milk 
could make the difference between this 
bouncin’ youngster and this puny wiz- 
ened mite alongside of him,’’ comment- 
ed Mr. Tallman, studying the pictures 
Evelyn showed him, ‘and yet come to 
think of it I wouldn’t give much for a 
calf or a pig that didn’t have plenty 
of milk. It looks to me as if we un- 
derstand more about takin’ care of 
critters than we do about takin’ care of 
the children in the neighborhood.” 

A light tap interrupted the conver- 
sation. Peggy stood in the door, a po- 
tato masher gripped tightly in one 
hand. “The chicken is brown all over,” 
she announced, “and Grandpa Martin 
and I have set the table. If you’ll 
make the gravy, Teacher, we'll have 
dinner right away. And,” she whis- 
pered to Evelyn a moment later, “a 
real company dinner, too.” 

“A “company” dinner it proved to 
be, with a bunch of goldenrod for a 
centerpiece, proudly rising above Mrs. 
Martin’s old blue milk pitcher. The 
chicken was done to a turn and there 
was a great dish of fluffy mashed po- 
tatoes, a bowl of rich brown gravy, 
warm biscuits, and raspberries for 
dessert. 

The School Committtee were evident- 
ly in no need of appetizers or tonics. 
Each time Grandpa Martin hospitably 
urged them to have another “helping” 
they promptly passed up their plates. 
Deacon Peters was the first to pause. 

“T got to stop,” he announced tragi- 
cally. “I can’t hold any more.” 

“It’s queer, but I’m gittin’ that way 
myself,” acknowledged Mr. White. 

“I want jest one more helpin’ of 
mashed potatoes and gravy,” pleaded 
Mr. Tallman. 

When he had eaten it, he sat back 
with a satisfied sigh. “I dunno nothin’ 
about vitamines, and a calory might 
set down in front of me and I wouldn’t 
know it from a carrot,” he said de- 
cisively, “but I know good victuals 
and if the district has got a teacher 
that can teach the children to cook like 
this I’m for givin’ her anything she 
wants.” 

“Me, too,” responded Deacon Peters 
promptly, “and to prove it I’m goin’ to 
give Miss Carter a ten dollar bill to 
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_OU’VE wished many 
\, summers to see the great 
“western wonderland — 
=. to get out into the vast 
34open spaces — to look 
i down from thrilling 

%/ mountain heights into 

‘SS gorgeous canon depths. 


Decide now that you’re going this 
summer—and that you’re going by the 
Scenic Route, Missouri Pacific, D. & 
R. G. W. and Western Pacific. 


Greatly reduced fares to Colorado 
and Utah, June 1 to September 30. 
To Yellowstone, June 1 to September 
10. To California, May 15 to Sep- 
tember 30. Go one way, return another 
—stop-over anywhere. 


The Missouri Pacific offers choice of 
all-steel equipped trains, 
daily, from St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Thru sleeping cars from Louisiana 
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Write for beautifully illustrated book- 
let — Colorado and the West. 
some idea of the trip you would like 
to take and we will gladly send full 
travel information. 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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600 Large Double Column 
Pages—Many Illustrations— 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


A valuable book for any teacher 
and especially for— 


Teachers who have recently subscribed 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and who desire to avail themselves 
of the helpful material that has ap- 
peared in previous issues. 

Older subscribers who have lost or 
mislaid some of their 1921 copies of 
the magazine or have cut them for 
class use. 

All teachers who appreciate the advan- 
tage of having in one comprehen- 
sive volume such a vast amount of 
help on so many practical subjects. 


Ideal for Use as a Plan Book 


The 1921 Annual of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is in reality a Plan Book. 
It reproduces all of the material which 
appeared in the monthly issues of 1921 
except full-page illustrations and corre- 
lated reading matter and this material is 
so arranged and classified for helpful use 
throughout the year that it constitutes a 
practical guide for the teaching of the 
various school subjects. 


Classification of Contents 
Editorial Contributions | Pedagogy 


Reading | Miscellaneous 

Geography | Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic | munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All 

Biography of Us 

Hygiene | Primary Methods and 
| Devices 


Handwork and Drawing | 
School Gardens and Na- | Suggestions for Grammar 


ture Study | Grades 
Bird Stories | Teachers’ Help - One - 
Projects | Another Club 
Americanization and Cit- | Poems Teachers Have 
izenship Asked For 
Methods of Instruction | Entertainment 


A good idea of the extent and scope of 
the contents of the 1921 Annual may be 
obtained in this way: Go through this 
one number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans and note the great variety and vast 
amount of helpful, usable material that it 
contains. Multiply this material ten 
times, classify and arrange by subjects 
for ready reference, and you have a men- 
tal picture of the 1921 Annual. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches 
in size, and contains 600 pages with two 
columns of reading matter to the page. 
Printed on good paper and bound in dur- 
able limp cloth covers, 


Price $1.50 Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 
(new or renewal), $3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
See other Combination Offers on Page 2. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Nearest Point) 
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buy them dishes, and next week we'll 
hold a neighborhood meetin’ and see 
about buyin’ the stove and whatever 
else is needed so the children can have 
a hot lunch every day.” 

“That suits me,” agreed Mr. Tall- 
man. “What do you say, White?” 

“I say we ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves if we don’t take interest 
enough in the children of the commun- 
ity to look after ’em as well as we do 
our cattle,” declared Mr. White ener- 
getically. “Miss Carter has fed us on 
the fat of the land, and I ain’t a-goin’ 
to forget it.” 

A mist of joy swam before the little 
teacher’s eyes. Her hard work and 
sacrifice had not been wasted after all. 
Knollys Debbs and all the other chil- 
dren of the neighborhood would have 
a chance to grow well and strong. 

“Come again,” she urged, as_ the 
visitors prepared to depart. “Come 
again and have lunch with the chil- 
dren. We'll be delighted to have you, 
won’t we, Peggy?” 

Peggy nodded briskly. ‘We'll give 
you a bowl of soup so good you'll eat 
it up quicker’n Goldilocks did the little 
bear’s porridge,” she promised. 


The Humming Bird 
(Continued from page 382) 


later cares of family life do not daunt 
their combativeness. If the nest or 
young are approached the parent birds 
dart around the intruder within a few 
inches of his face, making him appre- 
hensive for the safety of his eyes. 

On warm summer days when all Na- 
ture seems gasping with the heat, 
humming birds take great pleasure in 
their bath. Not infrequently they take 
a shower bath when the garden hose 
is turned in a spray on the lawn or 
flower beds. One bird surprised a 
garden lover in the late afternoon, as 
she was giving her thirsty flowers a 
drink, by flitting through the spray. 
Thinking it was an amusing incident, 
the lady turned the spray toward the 
bird as he was hovering over a flower. 
Immediately accepting the challenge, 
back through the mist darted ruby- 
throat again. Many times after that, 
as the flowers were receiving a re- 
freshing drink, the little hummer 
would hover near until the spray was 
adjusted to his entire satisfaction. He 
would then dash back and forth 
through the cooling moisture with evi- 
dent delight, until he looked like a 
little drowned rat. Then he would 
perch on a convenient twig and preen 
himself until he glistened like a jewel. 

In the late fall one of the humming 
bird’s favorite plants is the jewelweed 
or wild touch-me-not, which grows 
along the roadside ditches. Its deli- 
cate, somewhat curiously shaped blos- 
soms of yellow or deep orange provide 
exquisite cups of nectar for his delecta- 
tion. Fortunate indeeed is the person 
who catches a glimpse of the picture 
formed by this dainty flower with its 
rainbow-like guest flashing from one 
bloom to another. 


Rosebuds and Girl Scouts 
(Continued from page 28) 


“were you a good little girl, always?” 

Mrs. Schuyler smiled. “I was just 
like you and Kathleen, Betty Lou,” she 
said, “sometimes good, and sometimes 
better. I had a wise mother who guid- 
ed me carefully and who showed me 
the wisdom of right thinking. Just 
remember that poor crumpled little 
rose, Betty Lou!” 

“And the great big beautiful one!” 
said Kathleen. “The one that looks 
like you, Mother! 

“Mrs. Maitland told us at Scout 
meeting this afternoon that when we 
felt gloomy, we should try soap and 
sunshine on the outside, and beautiful 
thoughts on the inside. ‘Then,’ she said, 
‘the whole house will be clean.’ ” 

“That was a nice way to put it. 
Can you write that idea into a little 
verse for Betty Lou’s Brownie book, 
Kathleen?” 

“I think that I can.” 

A little later Kathleen finished her 
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yerse and handed it to Betty Lou, who 
yead it aloud: 

“Soap and sunshine for a Scout 

Put all ugly stains to rout. 

Thoughts kept always pure and good 

Make for noble womanhood; 

So a little rosebud grows 

To be a very perfect rose.” 

“T shall make a copy of that, Kath- 
leen, and give it to Milly,” said Betty 
Lou. “She will like it, I know. Milly 
wants to grow up to be a good woman, 
co that her brothers will be proud of 
ler. She says that she has to be 
mother and sister both to those boys, 
and she wants to do the job right.” 

“Copy the little verse for Milly, 
Petty Lou,” said Mrs. Schuyler, “and 
Kathleen will gather some roses to 
take to her. Then we shall all wash 
the dishes and be happy together.” 


Being a Teacher. 
(Continued from page 465) 


Several months _ later, I saw the 
prize-winning article. The writer said 
she had graduated from a university, 
had taken two summer courses at a 
normal, had had five years’ experience, 
and was at that time getting $45.00 a 
month. She added that the scrub- 
women in her building got their meals 
and carfare free, and a salary of $45.- 
(0 a month. She ended her story with 
this sentence, ““Why get an education?” 
I was willing that she should have the 
orize. 
I don’t like the criticisms that come 
e, teachers, just because they are 
teachers. I have a pair of pretty silk 
stockings that I don’t dare wear be- 
cause they’re too thin for a teacher to 
be seen in, a Roman scarf that’s too 
gay, and a sweet rose organdie that 
isn’t quite the thing for a teacher be- 
cause it’s so decollete. I mustn’t chew 
gum, or eat “hot dogs” or dill pickles, 
or use even the tiniest bit of slang or 
go to see a vampire picture because 
my influence with the children might 
be weakened. It’s a great responsi- 

bility. 
I don’t like mothers calling me up 
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at night (when I’m discussing with an 
interesting man whether the girls make 
the men what they are, or vice versa) 
to ask, Would I be so kind as to 
move Willie away from that common 
Jack Smith? or, Would I be so kind as 
to explain the ninth problem on page 
157 so she could explain it to James— 
the poor dear always was slow in 
arithmetic, just like his father. 

I don’t like youths and maidens stop- 
ping me when I’m with Mrs. So-and- 
So (who has told Mrs. Somebody Else 
that she doesn’t imagine I’m a day 
older than twenty-two) to exclaim that 
it certainly doesn’t seem like eight 
years since I taught them! 


I hate grading papers. I under- 


stand there is a movement on foot to. 


find out from little Johnny or Sally, 
as the case may be, how much he or she 
knows about the Boston Tea Party, or 
the last days of Columbus, or the exact 
location of the brain, by putting a book 
on the floor, calling the prospective ex- 
aminee in to see whether he notices it 
and picks it up, his grading being 
based on procedure and time consumed. 
I wish to state that from what infor- 
mation I can gather, it seems a much 
more worthy system of examination 
than our old-fashioned question sort. 
But there are lots and lots of good 
things about teaching that I like. I 
adore the hours. Even if you are limp 
as a rag, worn to a frazzle, when 
school is out, you can go home and 
take down your hair and rest, and 
rest, and rest. Then there is plenty 
of time to dress for dinner, and by 
that time you’re feeling fit as a fiddle, 
fresh as a daisy—all ready to start 
out to a lecture on the Turkish situa- 
tion, or go to the Chautauqua, or to 
any of those places where teachers 
are supposed to go. Then there is Sat- 
urday. Good old Saturday! A whole 
long day to do what you please in! 
A day worth going through five days 
of torture for. You can sleep late, 
and wash your hair and sit in the sun 
for it to dry, and read, and go across 
the street and play with the neighbor’s 
baby, and wash your stockings and 
your two pairs of silk undies. After 





Short Trip. 


Ideal Sea Trip to 
FLORIDA 


8, ‘Days $67. 007: and 
According to Stateroom selected 


and number of days away 
from New York 


O other short trip 

provides somany in- 
teresting things to do and 
see, Only a little more than 
one week’s time at small ex- 
pense— but this enchanting 
voyage unfolds a multitude of 
new scenes and fresh experi- 
ences. Every hour aboard 
ship is one of rest and recre- 
ation. Every minute ashore 
is. crowded with interest. 
Optional stop-over privileges 
and side trips. 


CLYDE LINE 


For rates, reservations, tickels, etc., address 
A. W. PYE, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
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ITINERARY 
FIRST DAY. At Sea—on large 


ocean steamer affording high- 
est standard cuisine and ser- 
vice; bracing sea air and a con- 
genial gathering of compag- 
nons de voyage. 

SECOND DAY. Steamer passes 
Fort Moultrie and Fort Sum- 
ter of Civil War fame, and ar- 
tives at Charleston, S. C. Am- 
ple time allowed for shore visit 
at this historic and interesting 
city of the old Southern aris- 
tocracy. 

THIRD DAY. At Jackson- 
ville, Fla., you may enjoy auto- 
mobiling or trolley rides through 
beautiful suburbs, and at 4:00 
p.m. embark on a “Daylight 
and Searchlight” trip on the 
beautiful St. John’s River. 


FOURTH DAY. Enchanting 
340 mile inland water trip to 
Sanford and return—with 
glimpses of alligators, birds of 
beautiful plumage, marvelous 
water foliage, overhanging 
Spanish moss, fishing camps, 
groves and villages. 


FIFTH DAY. In Jacksonville. 
Forenoon may be devoted to 
sightseeing, Ostrich Farm, curio 
and souvenir shops. Steamer 
sails homeward 2 p. m. 


SIXTH, SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH DAYS. 824 miles 
Ocean voyage northward and 
the touris completed with your 
arrival at New York. 
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Ghost Glacier on Mount 


Edith Cavell, Canada’s 
Mountain Memorial. 


PRI NCE RUPERT 
JAS “+ shasta 








Jasper Park Lodge 
<~ Central Buildir 





Ghost Glacier i 


and theAngel / es 


Offices 


Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland—948 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis—518 Second Ave. 





N Jasper National Park, where the Canadian Rockies 
tise to snowy heights, you may visit Ghost Glacier, 
and see “The Angel with Outstretched Wings”—the 
world’s most glorious natural sculpture—on the 


slopes of Mt. Edith Cavell. 


Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles, is the largest 
national park in America. Visit it this summer and see the 
sunrise silver a hundred snowy peaks. Jasper Park Lodge 
(altitude only 3,469 feet) provides every comfort and delight- 


+ . Se I 
ful recreations for 350 guests. Rates $6 up, American plan. Po, 270 Broadway, 
Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by rail Philedcbnicn 401 Franklin 
Trust Bldg. 


from Jasper National Park down the valley of the mystic 
Skeena to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 
miles of sheltered scenic seas of the Inside Passage to Van- 
couver, returning to Jasper National Park along the roaring 


Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk 


Ry. Station. y 
Portland, Ore.—120)% Third St. 


St. Louis—305 Merchants 


gorges of the Fraser River. Laclede Bldg. 
‘ ? St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson 
Ask your local ticket agent for exact fares from your city Sts. : 


San Francisco—689 Market St. 


and write our nearest office for Illustrated Booklet. 
Seattle—go2z Second Avenue. 


No passports required 


(ANADIANNATIONAL RAILWAYS 


©The Largest Railway System in the World 


























TEACHERS! | 


A Hot Lunch in a few minutes 





Why put up with cold sandwich lunches 
With this folding Sterno Stove you can have 
a hot lunch in a few minute Just the thing 
for picnics, Cooks anything, everything, any 
where. When not in use folds flat, weighs 
M only 8 ounces. 
iz A necessity for bedroom and. sick room 
een gee id ¥ girect com. emergencies, for chafing-dish parties, making 
saat Litstime expert need all the ir experience to see any j candy, ete. 
Ha i eee 4 Burns Sterno Canned Heat, No dirt, smoke 
Beer, bess ear este Count you | or waste. 
4 enoug' eep the | On sale everywhere, or send this Ad, and 250e 
nan Gen actcenee f to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., Ne Tork 
. Dept. 147, and we will send prep: id, ‘ bee 
g Fil Retort iElat, effect Sterno and handy extinguisher, Satisfaction 
ies Bridal B ‘ ect guaranteed or money back. 
Mens lesan f° Gelling Sterno Out- 
Mi fits is a wonderful 
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way to make extra 
vacation money, 
Write for details. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


lified 
Bousegs Gesign bering ena eoquaried 3 
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pone By to rotund x a mone: yin full 
tached © Ric cietiite * DAY. ’ 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





Per Secti 
ES | 25 without Doors 


With Disappearing $ 25 
Glass Doors__. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
CW 6 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
The Cc. J. <undstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
1899 


anufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 


Piay a Tune 
In 10 Minutes 


Anyone can play the Ukulele, Banjo. Mandolin, o 
Guitar in ten minutes with this wonderful new de- 


" L 
No knowledge of music required. Biny b 
fins of notes. (Or by notes if you wish.) 


Amazing New Invention 


Revolutionizes string instrument 
laying. o more expensive 
e o more weeks of 

tiresome pr actice, 

gimple a child can use it. 
raised by prominent 
















Astonish 
Your Friends 
i ing to 
tnsgument fa fo lose 
Play the latest music on the 
Banjo, Mandolin, or 
} 5 Become popular. New 
pleasures. New money - 
opportunities, Send at once for 


BOOK faoldniag ths marveigus force: "RES 
itruments, 


ta! un in musical 
y feetions, today for free rarticular~ 


Wn ob! " 
FERRY & CO., 630 Jackson Bivd., Dept, A-160, Chicago. Ill. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


BEAUTY for Every Teacher 


EVERY woman may learn how to be attractive, 
ss _FULL INFORMATION, 
MME, KUPRE, Box 432, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


©... FREE © 


WS 
* 




















f Sing matures 
$\\ to rot tnip beautiful {karat 
x) anteed 25 years 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
po 
WHITE GOLD Dept. K 623, Broadway 
FILLED 
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lunch you go down town and shop (at 
least window-shop), and afterward sit 
in the drug store and gossip over a 
chocolate ice cream soda. Then, a la 
Samuel Pepys, to home, to dinner, and 
to bed. 

I like the candy and flowers and soap 
the children give me, and the pictures 
of movie stars and princesses who—if 
I am to believe my young admirers— 
look just like me. I like the ball-game 
tickets, and rubbers and strings and 
shells and arrow-heads, and everything 
else they bring me. I like the invita- 
tions to dinner and automobile rides I 
get just because I am little So-and-So’s 
teacher. 

I like the notes that I get from the 
children. I’ve had one for about seven 
years. It was written by a little boy 
on the end of his arithmetic paper. 
keep it in my trunk along with my life 
certificate, my first beau’s proposal, 
and my recipe for making Devil’s Food 
cake. It says: “Dere techer, You are 
the purtest and sweetest women in the 
world. I love you.” Ring Lardner 
says that we are surely getting old 
when we start cleaning out our trunks, 
desks, bureau drawers, etc., and begin 
throwing away things that we have 
had a long time and which no longer 
thrill us. I get a little consolation out 
of the fact that I still can’t bear to 
part with that note. I like the way 
the children love me. Delicious little 
thrills go up and down my back when 
they come up and pat my hair or shyly 
kiss my hands when they stay after 
school .to dust the erasers or to ask me 
about a problem. 

I like going to church. Sweet music 
bursts from the organ, the light sifts 
through the window that shows Christ 
blessing the children, and I read the 
verse inscribed in the glass: “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” Can you wonder, 
then, that I like it when I hear a small 
girl across the aisle whisper to her 
mother: ‘Mother, look at the lady at 
the end of the pew—the one with the 
violets pinned on her. That’s my 
teacher. Isn’t she pretty?”—No mat- 
ter how ugly you are, the children al- 
ways think you are pretty! 

I like to go down town and meet my 
children and speak to them. It makes 
me feel popular. I like to go to see 
William S. Hart pictures and hear the 
children scream out, “That’s it! Get 
him! Get him!” and stamp their feet 
and whistle as Bill foils the villain and 
rescues the beautiful heroine. ‘Lots of 
people don’t like the noise, but I do. 

I’m writing this in September, and 
right now I’m sure that I’ll never quit 
teaching. However, I may see things 
differently in May. If a nice, inter- 
esting man were to come along and 
tell me that he’d like to have a teacher 
in his home for the rest of his life, I 
might consider his proposition. Then 
if we ever did have any children to fix 
lunches for and provide with drawing 
paper and hair ribbons, I’d ask the six 
teachers who taught our children (six 
is the number I hope we’d need) to go 
to ride with us out in the country to 
get persimmons, and lots of times I’d 
ask them up to our house to play 
bridge and to dinner, and I never 
would say, “When I used to teach, we 
were so thorough in fractions. And 
the children had perfect lines in com- 
ing in. Nowadays, I notice -” Nor, 
while the poor girls were enjoying 
their peaches and whipped cream would 
I spoil everything by saying, “Well, 
what do you think about John’s geog- 
raphy lessons for the month?” or “Miss 
Smith, do you think Susie will ever 
learn to write?” At least, I don’t be- 
lieve I would! 





The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right things, but enjoy the right things 
—not merely industrious, but to love 
industry—not merely learned, but to 
love knowledge—not merely pure, but 
to love purity—not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice.— 
Ruskin. 


Write your name each day in gentle- 
ness, kindness, patience, courtesy. Good 
deeds are life’s brightest stars. They 
shine in the daytime as well as in the 





night.—John Wanamaker. 
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NOW IN PREPARATION 


ing and study in the schools. 


Each poem or prose selection 
side of the paper only, making 


ems or selections. Size of each 


The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use 


able. 


well as notes and other papers. 


cents per hundred. 


NOTE: 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA. 








The Scrap Book Series 
of Required Poems and 
Prose Selections | 


J pee new series embraces a very large per cent of the poems 
and prose selections required by the various states for read- 


Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 


The leaflets are of good quality eggshell paper and contain as 
many pages as are necessary to accommodate the individual po- 


A list of the titles in the series will be mailed upon request. 


Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections consists of 48 pages and _ 
cover, size 6% x9 inches. The inside pages are of a specially made 
paper well adapted for the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. | 
The cover is made from heavy rope stock which is very tough and dur- 
On the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket in which 
may be placed the poems and selections to be pasted in the book, as 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
2-page Leaflets, (1 printed page), 1 CENT EACH; Quantity rate 90 


Leaflets of 4, 6 or 8 pages as necessary to accommodate each 
individual poem or selection, printed on one side of 
paper only, 2 CENTS EACH; Quantity rate, $1.80 per hundred. 

Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to 
be inserted, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 

Quantity orders for the Leaflets may be made up en- 

tirely of one title, or of two or more titles assorted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





is printed in leaflet form on one 
it suitable for inserting in The 


page 6x 8% inches. 


in connection with the Scrap Book 


No Order 
for less 
than 
20 cents 





All Prices 
Postpaid 





—- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. (,rderfrom 

















his or her own book. The price 


the school year. Each book for a separate grade. 











A Unique Arrangement of Memory Gems 


Hight little books—Each contains forty Memory Gems, one for each week of 


Each pupil should have 
is only “four pennies” per copy. 





For Memory’s Garden not only contains some 
of the choicest gems of thought, selected from 
the best writers of all ages, but its unique ar- 
rangement makes it particularly serviceable in 
the schoolroom, easy to use, and thus more valu- 
able for the pupils. The selections are arranged 
by grades, forty for each grade from the first 
to the eighth, one for each week of the school 
year. The selections for each grade are num- 
bered from one to forty and are so arranged 
that corresponding numbers in the various 
grades are appropriate to the same season of 
the year or the same Special Days celebrated in 
the schoolroom. Thus, selection No. 5 in each 
grade is appropriate for Autumn, No. 10 for 
Thanksgiving, No. 15 for Christmas, etc. 

The value of systematic memorizing of Gems 
of Thought such as these books provide, cannot 
be overestimated. Five minutes a week will en- 
able you to provide for this subject separately 
or in connection ‘with opening exercises. 


In Eight Little Books at 4c Each 


In order that all pupils may have the forty 
Memory Gems for their grade, For Memory’s 
Garden is printed in eight little books which are 
called Grade Books and these little books are 
furnished in quantities to supply the pupils of 
any school or room, each with their own book, 
at only 4c a copy, postpaid. 

Pupils having their own Grade Books for 
study saves the teacher copying on the board, 
as some do, from the teachers’ edition, and en- 
ables the pupils to have before them at all times, 
for review, the Gems they have memorized. 
Teacher’s Edition: For the use of teachers 
all the matter for the eight grades is published 
in one book, bound in limp cloth. This edition 
contains valuable suggestions to teachers for 
the use of this unique arrangement of Memory 


FOR MEMORY’S GARDEN— Zhe Best Collection of Memory Gems for Schools 


Compiled and Arranged by LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Expression, Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools 


tion with an order for Grade Books for all the 
pupils of a one room school or each room of a 
graded school, 15c. 


Unnecessary to Send Cash With Order 


The plan explained below will make it possi- 
ble for any school to use these books next year. 

Our offer: Fill out and mail coupon printed 
below. We will immediately send the books 
postpaid. When received, explain their value 
and importance to the pupils, ask each to bring 
just four pennies so that they may have their 
own book, then send us the amount collected. 

The Teacher’s Edition will be sent, in con- 
nection with a school or room order, at half 
price, in consideration of your attending to the 
details of ordering, collecting the pennies, mak- 
ing remittance to us, etc. 


Order Blank—Send No Cash } 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., } Dansville, N. Y. | 


| Des Moines, lowa 
(Address nearest office) San Francisco, Calif. 

| Please send me in accordance with your offer 

| For Memory’s Garden Grade Books as follows: 


| 
+..IstGr. ...3dGr. ...5th Gr. ++ -7th Gr. | 
---2dG@r ...4thG@r. ...6th Gr. oe 
| 

| 


A total of..... Grade Books, Also the Teach- 
er’s Edition. I agree to receive these books, ex- 
| Plain them to my pupils, and send money (4 
cents per copy) to you as promptly as possible, 
together with 15 cents for the Teacher’s Edition. 





Gems. Price 30c postpaid. Price in combina- 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. (,ORDE8,F29M,) 
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A Sewing Project for June 
(Continued from page 46) 


to the warp threads of the under 
portion; crease the fold. This crease 
shows the exact bias of the material. 
Cut along the crease. From the cut 
edge measure at right angles the depth 
of casing plus the seams. Make a pen- 
ciled or chalk dot, showing the re- 
quired depth. Use a cardboard gauge 
and continue to measure at intervals 
from the cut edge. With the aid of 
a rule or yardstick draw a light line 
on the cloth connecting the dots. Re- 
peat for cutting other bias strips. 

To join two bias strips, place the 
ends with right sides together, so that 
the warp threads are parallel to each 
cther. Be sure that the edges of the 
strips will be even, when the seam is 
opened (see sketch). Sew in a plain 
seam. Make a one-quarter inch fold 
on the wrong side of the cloth over 
both of the cut edges of the bias strip, 
and be very careful not to stretch the 
edges as you fold. 

To make the skirt, baste, then stitch 
the seams. Open the seams and press. 
Baste and hem the bottom edge. Use 
a gauge as you baste. Plan for one 
seam to come at the middle of the back. 
Sew this seam only as far as the 
placket. 

Cut a strip of silk or of the skirt 
material twice the length of the plack- 
et and the desired width, with an al- 
lowance for seams. Place the right 
side of this facing to the right side of 
the skirt. Baste in a very narrow 
seam down and up the sides of the 
placket. At the bottom of the placket 
run the seam to a point, making it as 
narrow as it will hold. Stitch; re- 
move basting. Turn under the other 
edge of facing about one-quarter inch. 
On the side to be used for the lower 
part of snap fasteners, baste this fold- 
ed edge along the line of stitching, so 
that the raw edges of the seam are 
on the inside. The part of facing to 
be used for top of snap fasteners 
should have the under part cut out as 
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n the sketch. Then baste this side of 


|the facing flat to the skirt. Hem the 


entire length by hand. Lap the top 
of the placket over the bottom; baste 
across the lower edge of placket, and 
stitch across. Sew on the fasteners. 

Baste pleats according to marks. 
Press carefully. Pin the skirt to the 
underwaist. Then baste them _to- 
gether, and try on the garment before 
you stitch it. 

The sketches show the pattern. The 
marks on the skirt indicate the size of 
pleats. Each pleat should be basted 
very carefully its full length. The 
plaid skirt has the narrow box pleat 
in the front with many fine pleats at 
each side. The material of the skirt 
which the girl in the photograph is 
wearing is rather heavy, so the front 
pleat is quite wide and there are only 
a few side pleats. 


Benny Burrage 
(Continued from page 38) 


She wrote in the new wording and 
hastened to the next error. 

“What is it that hatches?” 

“The eggs,” said Benny, patiently. 

“You wrote ‘The head hatches.’ Of 
course you meant ‘egg.’ Now, what 
comes out of the egg?” 

Benny traced the line with a grimy 
forefinger till he came to the word, 
and uttered it in triumph. 

“A magnate!” 

“Do you know what a magnate is, 
Benny?” 

“No’m.” 

“Get your dictionary and look it up.” 

One of the few English tricks that 
Benny liked to do was to find words in 
the dictionary. 

Magnate, he read presently, a person 
of rank, influence, or distinction. 

“Well, do you think that a ‘magnate’ 
would be likely to come out of a fly’s 
egg?” asked Miss Cary. 

He might, for all that Benny, now 
past the reasoning stage, knew or cared 
but Miss Cary’s tone seemed to demand 
a negative answer, so he promptly sup- 
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Lake 
Michigan 


CHICAGO 
Between wit WAUKEE 


$17.00 war. 


The Goodrich Way 





and MACKINAC ISLAND 
With many delightful stops enroute. 


$33.00 


Green 
Bay~ 


Round 
Trip. 


Meals and Berth 
Included. 





CHICAGO 


Round Trip 
Continuous. 


$24.50 


Between MILWAUKEE and GREEN BAY RESORTS 
Along Wisconsin Shore through Beautiful Green Bay 


Meals and Berth 
Included. 





Between CHICAGO and MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Grand Haven—-Muskegon—White Lake— 
Grand Rapids—Just an overnight ride, 





City Ticket Office : 





Write for Resort Booklet or Summer Folder 


Goodrich Transit Co., Chicago. 


Docks: Michigan Ave. Bridge and River. 
104 So. Clark Street. 


Ask Any Railroad Ticket Agent 
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Enjoy an Ideal Vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
Make your plans now to go early to this wonderful 
out-o’-doors country. Go where you can camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike over pine-scented trails or just rest. 
Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of streams. 


Write for illustrated folder 
“SUMMER OUTINGS” 


Low Vacation Fares 


LUXURIOUS TRAIN SERVICE 


For full information ask any 
ticket agent or address 


= C.A.CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 


C. & N. W. Ry. 


226 W. Jackson Street - Chicago 
778 


This 200-Volume Graded School Library for $24.00 
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At Chicago all trains depart and arrive at 
the magnificent Madison St. Terminal 
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HE Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
T ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five books is put up in a strong 
cloth covered library box and is accompanied by an alphabetical list of the 
titles, This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of 
the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be 
readily accessible to the pupils. Included with each grade group is a record 
book for the teacher to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 


Good Reading in the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and sub- 
stantial form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course 
of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or more pages each, are well printed 
on an excellent grade of book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth covers in 


varied and attractive colors. Many of them abound in illustrations, 
The titles have been carefully selected 8nd embrace a wide range of subjects of the 


greatest interest and helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and 
nature stories for the little ones—fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history 
and industry for the larger boys and girls—the best literary classics for the older pu- 
pils. A list of the titles will be mailed upon request. 
The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting 
slip-on covers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary, 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes, and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


We also supply smaller libraries than that described above. These are fully described 
in our Year Book which will be gladly mailed upon request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa.—San Francisco, Calif. (s2c"su.'Sein 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER at Special Reduced Prices 
ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS NOW — EITHER SINGLY OR IN COMBINATION—AND PAY OCTOBER 15TH IF MORE CONVENIENT — SEE PAGE 2 





For Teachers of All Grades, By 
very ay ans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 

Every Day Flians is a set of three volumes, totaiing 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2, 




















9 ° Prepared by DR. LEVI 

See ey s uestion BOOK SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 

Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of ‘‘History of 

Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,’ ‘A New School Man- 

agement,” ete., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 

teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. §¢ SECOND, By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. § THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 

















oe The Year’s Entertainments 


2 The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
: ‘ it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Pegs i 3, Sack tac 2 Mea Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
i att 4 approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 vear, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


6c H | Did It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
OW 1 Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efliciency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


Because of the many requests received for back numbers of the 
magazine from sabscribers who desired to obtain more of the helps 
to be found in the ‘Help-One-Another’’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish ‘‘How I Did It,” a book containing the most 
helpful of all the material published in this department. 

“How I Did [t” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work, The following is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated under each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39; 
Language (61); Geography (26); Spelling (48); History (32); Writ- 
ing 0) yoy vine miegiene ee). Decoration and Art (oe) Na- 
ure Study an griculture ; Domestic Sci ;M | Training (8); Music (20); Games 
(37); Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; Miscellaneous (47). a wees 

“How ff Did It’ will help you to solve the thousand and one little problems constantly arising in the 
schoolroom, It will make your work easier and enable you to secure better results, 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 


<omem. Practical Selections “tive 


This book is adapted for use by teachers. of all grades, every branch 
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: of study being represented. It contains: 
Practical Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
‘ elections nature and reading lessons, amd ideas for number and busy-work cards, 


Seventy-five pages @f Entertainments, covering holidays and _ birth- 


~ ey td days observed in the schoolrooms, 
ard Prunary Plans Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” sclected for every grade. 


One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling. Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth covers. PRICE, 80 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 














Prize -Winning Plans For Successful Teaching 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that: has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘‘pep’”’ into : 


every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 
problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 


This book is— PEDAGOGICAL Pep 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP = scoxor Ptans | | macsisacns 


. ton SUCCESSFUL 

More than two thousand Plans were submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. From this vast assemblage of material 
the committee of award selected what they considered the 129 best 
plans ; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their authors and these 
Prize-Winning Plans have been published in one 3884-page book 
bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover = 
practically every phase of a teacher’s ‘work. There are plans for ; 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger 
pupils employed with profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience 
and good deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for the school ; 
for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire community, and in 
fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell papcr and handsomely bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 
Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been piib- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, 
Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, 
Thanksgiving Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen 
of Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and 
Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had 
a Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, 
Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, 
Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Old Woman, Little 
Nancy Etticoat. 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
a also contains a full size poster printed in colors, showing how to mount and color 
the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Seat Work Material. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns In Each Book 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instruc- 
tive to pupils in the lower grades than the making of 
jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleaveland, whose draw- 
ings are so familiar to teachers, has prepared for us a 
series of 44 jointed toy patterns which we have published 
in two books under the title of the Instructor Jointed 
Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The 
titles of the 22 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bears, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter Rabbit, 
Two Roosters, Elephants, Clown and His Donkey; Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys: Mother Goose and Her Gander, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper’s Son, Tommy Tucker, 
Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, Simple Simon, Humpty 
Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy Blue, I Love Little 
Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 


, Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Interesting Handwork Material That Will Aid in Teaching Geography 


This book is designed to teach children interesting and valuable 
things that they should know about other countries. There are 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and 
girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
These. drawings are in outline and full directions for coloring them 
are given. The flags of the various countries whose little citizens 
are shown are reproduced in their true colors, with large outline 
drawings of the flags to be colored by the pupils. The child will 
thus learn to distinguish the flags of the different nations in a way 
never to be forgotten. The material in the book may also be used 
in playing several delightful games which will be found very help- 
ful in the teaching of geography. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in heavy 
paper covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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Jointed Tiger Toy 
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“How That 
SKINTONE 
Did Awaken 
My Skin!” 


This Amazing New 
SKIN FOOD 


awakens the beauty in your complexion — clears 
and whitens the skin, makes it delicate and velvety, 
prevents wrinkles, nourishes and closes the pores, 
makes your skin feel fresh, young and radiantly 
healthy. 
Watch the mirror! See the tired lines disappear; 
watch the cheeks glow with new warmth and color ; 
feel the tiny pores purged of the dirt and accumu- 
lations that stifled them. , 
Use this marvelous tonic cream only once and your 
complexion will clear and awaken—beautifully, in 
Nature’s way—the health way. 
Generous Sample FREE 

A generous sample of the most delightful skin cream you 
ever used, will be sent to you free. Write for sample today 
to the 
SUSANNA_COCROFT LABORATORIES, Inc., 

Dept. 366, 1991 Srcedway, New York City. 


Please include 10c to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 





VEN seautirur rincs 
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_— mL) 
U.S. SupplyCo. BoxRG-27 Greenville, Pa.AC eee 2) 


Name Ta es identify, prevent loss of 
p laundry, personal be- 
mmm longings. Inexpensive, 

Washproof. Invaluable at school, camp, hospital. Postal 
brings free samples, catalog, prices. Address, Premier 
Novelty Works, Box 40PP, West Farms Station, New York 




















Any name engraved in 18 Kt. Gold on 20 Highest 
Grade No. 2 Pencils, (6 colors) postpaid $1.00. 
THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
BE AUTY WORK 65 Women to travel, demonstrate, 
* and sell dealers well known toilet 
goods line. $25 to $50 per week ; Railway fare paid. If not 
free to travel ask about our local repr ive proposition 
Experience unnecessary. We train you. Write quick. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


WANT WORK uone? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 
women. Noselling or canvassing, We teach you, guar. 
antee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 
FREE. Limited offer. Writetoday.ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. CI, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 


Kill The Hair Root 


e 
e $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $2°-$3°° 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


j 4 photoplays, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing poems, songs, etc. Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers. Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 panies. No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
































Wanted Two ambitious and capable women, having 
education and refinement, to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in our educational sales organization. (Teachers pre- 
ferred.) Address: The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SELL TUFGLAS BATTERY TRAYS 


For use under Radio Batteries. Saves Carpets and Rugs. 
Ideal for use in Refrigerators, many other household uses. 


Write (RUSSELL B. CRESSMAN, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City) 















Henan ate Lc fan CO 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.o¢-27, GREENVILLE, PA. 
Quick Sales, Fine hretite 


BIG MONE teed ho: direct from mi 
sae aeny catine tone yea 


wearers. Allstylesformen,women,children. Many 


George ClowsCo., Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 

0 A Wee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 

12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book b f. . M.,M._D., late of Woman's 
Medical Collegs,. Chicess Colle e of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause a Te of superfluous Fair ‘and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


plied it, with proper facial expressions 
to denote his own stupidity in making 
the error. 

“Look in the nature book and see 
what comes out of the egg.” 

“A maggot,” read Benny, when he 
had found it. 

“Certainly, a maggot. Now this 
word; what should you say? It is full 
what in six days?” 

Fortunately for the peace of both of 
them Benny knew that the word should 
be “grown,” and so stated. 

Miss Cary purred with satisfaction 
at having extracted one thought prod- 
uct from the boy. She glanced ahead 
at the two remaining sentences and 
deliberately drew her marking pencil 
through them both. 

“T’ve had about all I can stand with- 
out these,” she confessed, more to her- 
self than to Benny. 

“Ma’am?” he queried. 

“That’s all we’ll try to correct to- 
night, Benny.” 

Benny beamed. 

“Take another piece of paper and 
rewrite this much, making all the 
words as we have corrected them.” 

Benny sighed heavily, but offered no 
protest. 

The paper he brought to Miss Cary’s 
desk ten minutes later was not beauti- 
ful, but it was at least correct when 
he had inserted one comma at her sug- 
gestion. Then she said he might go. 

Benny beamed again. He bade her 
“Good night, Miss Cary,” with all the 
gayety imaginable, and skipped away 
to look for Cuffy and the precious 
nickel. 

Miss Cary, with Benny’s paper still 
in her hand, sat gazing at it without 
seeing one single word. Half-con- 
sciously she was going over in her 
mind the merits and defects of a cer- 
tain persistent young man who would 
be very happy indeed if he could per- 
suade her to marry him. The defects 
turned the scale, as they had always 
done, and she shook herself back to 
directed thought. 

“I wonder what success I’d have as 
a manicurist,” she mused. 

Meantime Benny had found his faith- 
ful Cuffy kicking the finish off the 
heels of his shoes, impatient to spend 
his nickel. 

“What’d she do to you?” he asked. 

“Made me write that darned old fly 
paper twice over.” 

“Twice!” echoed Cuffy. “The nerve 
of her! Why wasn’t once enough?” 

“I got in some wrong words the first 
time. I hope it suits her now. It 
ought to. I don’t know what she was 
driving at. She fixed it the way she 
wanted it.” 

“And you copied it.” 

“Sure!” 

“Gee! but ain’t teachers a queer 
bunch!” ejaculated Cuffy. 

paueer!” 
it!” 
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echoed Benny; “you said 


Easy Steps in Common Law 


(Editor’s Note) 
See page 21 

School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, etc. 
FREE $5 BOOK fox scrate and tnsurance. Partie: 


ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Write Showcards for us at 


EXTRA MONE * home. No canvassing. Write, 


Kwik Showcard System, 64K Bond, Toronto, Can. 











ts.Etc 


a Invitati A nts, 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00. 
Write for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Daily Including Sunday, 
May 17 to Oct. 19, 1924 





IX splendid Day Line steamers—swift, modern, 

commodious—add to the delight of the journey. 

No matter in which direction you travel, conven- 
ient rail connections will enable you to include this 
wonder trip as a part of your itinerary. 150 miles of 
historic and scenic interest that have no equal on this 
continent. 


The Ideal Route Between 
NEW YORK AND ALBANY 


Steamers are built for passenger service exclusively and are most 
elegantly appointed river craft in the world. Broad comfortable 
decks ; luxurious day parlors; select orchestras; high class cuisine. 


Rail tickets accepted, New York to Albany and Albany to New York. 


Delightful One-Day Outings. Write for Illustrated Literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 














See for yourself — 
how a beautiful skin 


is developed and kept lovely 


So that you can learn in a few minutes what years of 
scientific experience in the care of the skin has taught 
him, Mr. Ingram has devised the Dermascope. He be- 
lieves you will join the millions who are now using 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream when you make the fascinat- 
ing Dermascope test. 

A few minutes with the Dermascope, following Mr. 
Ingram’s instructions, will show you how and why 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream develops a healthy, beautiful 
skin — how it-successfully wards off the signs of age 
which are creeping in, unnoticed, every day. 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


exclusive feature—certain remedial 
properties that relieve redness, rough- 
ness, tan, freckles and slight imper- 
fections. No other cream is like it. No 
matter whether you use it as a cleanser, 





Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and 
the only one you need use to develop 
and keep a clear, soft; smooth skin. It is 
heavy enough to be a thorough cleanser 
and yet light enough in body to form a_ a protection or a powder base—its nour- 
comfortable and effective protection and ishing and healing properties will bring 
foundation for powder. But it has an fresh beauty and new life to your skin. 
Buy a jar today and see the immediate improvement it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 
all drug and department stores—the dollar size contain’ three times the quantity, 
In Canada: Windsor, Ontario Frederick F. Ingram Co. 265Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich 


Established 1885 
9, ° 
Ingram S Milkweed CYICQM 
Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 
Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy glow. It does 
There i 


not clog the pores and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recommended 

pertioniealy or a delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with mirror and 

pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail from us. Next time be careful to get Ingram’s 
American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin. 






Send for this interesting test today 
Mail coupon below with 15 cents for new Beauty Purse containing Ingram’s Dermascope; 
a liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled purse oe of Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge; instructions for using Dermascope, and valuable hints for the care 
of the skin. 





F. F. INGRAM CO., 265Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find fifteen cents. Please send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
including Dermascope described above. Please print name. 

Name. City. — 
Address. State. — 














Copyright 1924, F. F. Ingram Co. 
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A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. f. 
T-49-3-24 


















‘CALIFORNIA _ 


37 Days-$775 51 Days-$985 
July 5-From New York-Aug. 5 


Personally conducted tours. High class ar- 
rangements throughout, best hotels, liberal 
sightseeing. 


BERMUDA 
8 Days---$87 


Including transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing, etc. 
Complete details of these and other delight- 


ful tours in our booklet 
** Travel Tips’”’ 


Sent upon request, 


McCANN’S TOURS 


Incorporated. “Since 1876” | 


1328 Broadway, New York | 


























AreYou As Attractive 
As YouCan Be? © 


Have you made the most of your possi 
bilities? Have you a youthful appear- 
ance, clear complexion, clear, sparkling 
eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, graceful 
neck and chin, luxu 
fo an relieve 

8, blackhe 
s--all t 
dire ons. . Th s have done 8%. o 
drugs, no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest beauty hints--all free. Write today, 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) ic 


1991 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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Dept. 336, 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
708 SETS aed $1.22 


Printed with Your Name and Address 
with envelopes to match, 





Clear, white bond paper, 
Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you 
postpaid, for only $1.00. — (West of Denver and_out- 
side of U. S. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the 
money, we will ship ©, O. D. 

Write name and address plainly. 

Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 


Order today! 
meen ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5070 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in yeur film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25c 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 

Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick Service. 
> PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. 




















jewelry is yours for selling only 6 

Bo Nova Balve at 25 cts. ‘onder- 
..cuts, burns, etc. r today. 

id eeturn $1.50 and all 6 Pieces are yours. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Reaction 
(Continued from page 34) 


to giving a pupil at every stage of his 
educational progress as much -infor- 
mation relating to the social and nat- 
ural world as he can assimilate and 
utilize in adapting himself to life. 

We must introduce into the course 
of study subjects which will show the 
pupil how he can maintain health and 
physical vigor under present-day con- 
ditions. We must give him an insight 
into the way nature operates in plant 
life, in animal life, in physical and 
chemical phenomena, and so on. We 
must tell him the story of the life of 
his ancestors so that he will under- 
stand what present social conditions 
exist, how they have come to be, and 
what he should do in order to continue 
them or improve upon them. We 
should give him an understanding of 
human nature so that he may be able 
to live in peace with the people around 
him and with the peoples of the world. 
We must show him how he can increase 
beauty and harmony in his environ- 
ment and reduce the discord and ugli- 
ness which lessen joy in life. In brief, 
the school must lead the pupil into an 
understanding of and adjustment to 
contemporary life, and it is impossible 
to do this with a merely formal curri- 
culum. 

It must be acknowledged that an en- 
riched curriculum is more expensive to 
adminster than a simple one. But for 
this reason must we permit our courses 
of study to be denuded of all the sub- 
jects that give the pupil an under- 
standing of life and develop ability to 
adapt himself to his environment, nat- 
ural and social? How can the in- 
creased expense be met? The simple 
answer is: By curtailing the luxuries 
and wastefulness of American life, 
rather than by curtailing the educa- 
tional program and school facilities. 
We are faced by this question: Shall 
we economize on our schools so that 
we may have more money for self- 
indulgence, or shall we be a little more 
temperate in our pleasures in order 
that we may meet the advancing costs 
of schools? Which will be worth more 
in American life? 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 80) 
General, but the Irish Free State has 
control of its local affairs. The highest 
official, aside from the Governor Gen- 
eral, is the President of the Executive 
Council. The people elect members 
to the Dail Eireann, the legislative 
body. This body selects the President 
of the Executive Council who appoints 
the ministers. All men and women 
twenty-one years of age and over 
have the right of suffrage. In the 
election in September 1928, 1,073,955 
votes were cast. The Irish Free State, 
although enjoying the privileges of an 
independent commonwealth, is still a 

part of the British Empire. 
1. Is Porto Rico a state? 2. With what 


country does the United States do most of its 
trading at the present time ?—Minnesota. 


1. Porto Rico is a dependency of the 
United States, being neither a state 
nor a territory. 2. The United States 
has more trade with England than 
with any other country. For the year 
ending June 30, 1923, the imports from 
England amounted to $373,312,434 and 
the exports to England were valued at 
$760,926,140. This represented 14.6% 
of the total foreign trade of the United 
States in that year. The trade with 
Canada comes next, and is almost as 
large, amounting altogether to $1,069,- 
458,567. If the entire British empire 
were considered as one nation, we 
should find that about 40% of the 
trade of the United States was in- 
volved. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 to $250 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Dur- 
ing the Summer many permanent, life, positions paying 
$1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; these have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. K-250, Rochester, N. Y., for 











When so " 
. $. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £G-27, Greenville, Pa, 


schedule showing U.S. Government positions obtainable 
and sample examination questions, 


June 1924 
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During the Next School Year 
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F&O DE PURLIRIING COMPANY, 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 


The Well Known “Pieces and Plays” Series 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 





Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages... $85 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages __ . 5 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages. 035 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages_ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages 45) 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... . £6 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages ss —t—s—sCSB 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages . 3B 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages. __ 035 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages... S35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages PD achat ey 
Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages... 2 le Seo 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 122 pages. BS 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages Arena i OD 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 192 pages. 8S 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages 03D 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages. : as 15) 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages... 385 
Japanese Entertainments. Compiled by Florence R. Signor 40 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages _. 00 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages_ 230 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages. . .30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages__........ eS renee 30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound ee smear IS 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 
Some of Our Popular Plays 
Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. By Willis N. Bugbee. $ .10 
Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw 10 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold... _ .10 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer... 10 
Silent Night. By Katie Bélle Harrison. 10 
The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus... ee ee 
A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay_.. .10 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker... .10 
How “The Star-Spangled Banner” Was Written. By Beth E. 
Harris. Also includes Patrioti¢ Wand Drill by Joseph- 
TASS CA Tee ee Ie <a 10 
A Difficult Thanksgiving. By Lyt K. Fremd tid 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith 16 
Mind Your Pauses. By Margaret Hetzel White. Jase. AG 
The Tongue Cut Sparrow (Japanese Play). By Alberta Walker .16 
Colonial Minuets. Compiled by Florence R. Signor noo “Bee 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground. By Bella Scofield. = 25 


Inexpensive Song Books | 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 


Edition. 202 Songs. 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs. 
work and glee clubs. 


New Revised and Enlarged 


(Description and prices on page 80.) 


For assembly singing, chorus 


(Description and prices on page 14.) 


Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs...______........15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


ks for t 
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‘s and the schoolroom are 





Over 400 other helpful b 


described in our Year Book, which we will gladly mail apon request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa.—San Francisco, Calif. (.2r¢si's2% | 


Order from 
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Outline Books and Other 
Helps for Teachers 


Good English Plans and Programs— 
Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


A new book—just off the press. Prepared for 
the purpose of furnishing teachers with a va- 
riety of material—entertainment, games, poster 
suggestions, and plans successfully carried out 
by many teachers in Better Speech campaigns. 
While the book is designed primarily to offer 
teachers suggestions and help for use in the 
observance of Good English Week, the material 
included may be used quite as_ effectively 
throughout the school year, in the teaching of 
English. 

Paper covers. 


Outline Studies in United States 
History 


By Regina I, Zimmerman, Instructor of His- 
tory, Austin High School, Chicago. These out- 
lines are for use in grammar grades and junior 
high schools and are intended first as a guide to 
an organized study of the material in the class 
textbook, with emphasis on the causal relation 
of facts, and second to provide information 
often omitted from a general text. The treat- 
ment, in ten parts, begins ‘with ‘‘Factors In- 
fluencing the Dawn of American History,” and 
concludes with “Modern Problems.” 

“Aids to Study” given at the end of each 
chapter include: Problem Questions, Topics for 
Report, Lists of Important Dates and Person- 
ayes, Maps to Make, General and Topical Refer- 
ences, Source Articles, Additional Reading Re- 
ferences and References for Children. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in United States History 

A book of 150 pages by Elmer S. Landes, con- 
taining a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government; also a brief History of Poli- 
tical Parties, together with tables, nicknames, 
ete. It is a book that both teacher and student 
ean use advantageously in class work and es- 
pecially in preparing for examination. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


An Outline of English and American 
Literature 

A book by John E. McKean that will help 
student and teacher alike to a mastery of Eng- 
lish and American literature. A complete out- 
line from Beowulf in England and Increase 
Mather in America to the modern writers. It 
may be used with any textbook, or with no text, 
as a guide for library study. A splendid help 
for rapid reviews preparatory to examinations 
and in planning lessons for classes. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography 

One of the most practical and helpful Manuals 
on Geography ever published. It is by Inez N. 
McFee and contains Outlines and Class Plans, 
Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Re- 
creations, Subjects for Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great fund of information not 
to be found in any one textbook on geography. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology 
Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life by John E. 
McKean. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it. 
No padding ; nothing essential omitted. Modern, 
scientific data bearing upon the human body. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the 
examination for a higher grade certificate. 
Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Practical Orthography 


By Elmer S. Landes. A practical work for 
the upper grammar grades and the lower grades 
in the high school. Clear definitions are given 
on Accent, Articulation, Vowels, Consonants, 
Syllables, Prefixes, Suflixes, Homonyms, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Rules for Punctuation, ete. 
In addition, a list of One Hundred Questions 
und Answers, such as are used in examinations. 
Highly useful in class work. 

Paper covers. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty Talks to Teachers 

You'll enjoy this cheering and inspiring book 
hy Thomas E. Sanderys. Its plain, friendly, 
heart-to-heart manner makes it easy to read and 
easy to apply to your daily life in the school- 
room, Some of the subjects are: Am I Fit to 
leach? Shall Teaching Be My Life Work? Se- 
curing a Position. Passing the Examination. 
Grading a School, Opening Exercises. The 
Spirit of the Teacher. The Teacher’s Library. 
The Teacher Outside of the Schoolroom. Good 
teaching Conditions. _What Makes a Good 
School. Ten Time Killers. The Value of a 
High School Course. A Talk About Spelling. 
Arithmetic in the School. Teaching Literature. 

178 pages. Cloth covers. Price, 60 cents, 
postpaid, 





Price, 40 cents postpaid. 


Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools 


A good beginning of each day will be assured 

by the use of bright, snappy opening exercises 
such as are found in this book by Thomas EF. 
Sanders, It will help to decrease tardiness, to 
secure and retain interest and attention, to de- 
\elop the spirit of good fellowship, to maintain 
order and decorum and to insure a day of cheer- 
fulness and profit for teacher and pupils. 
_ The purpose of Sanders’ Opening Exercises 
for Schools is to suggest variations for these 
beriods and to provide material for them. It is 
“a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, songs, 
poems and memory gems. There are nearly fifty 
complete stories as well as several hundred other 
elections, in fact enough for the entire year. 

1ll pages. Paper covers. Price 35c, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa 


San Francisco, Calif. (,2rer,"40™, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Farm Boys and Girls 
(Continued from page 41) 


pany One was assigned the task of 
collecting wood and making ready the 
fire. Each group was told to have 
each member of his group write his 
name on a slip of paper and pin it to 
his coat lapel so that the Juniors might 
quickly get to know one another. 

Could all this be done in a day’s 
time? It was. Handled in this way 
a group of young people will invariably 
respond. Give them something worth 
while to do, keep something on ahead 
of them to think about and plan for, 
and they’ll keep going and going 
straight. 

The Council meeting proved that the 
boys and girls elected to it took their 
jobs seriously. They discussed ways of 
punishing the few who had wakened 
early and bothered the rest, plans for 
improving the playground, etc., adopt- 
ed enthusiastically the Director’s sug- 
gestion that the camp have a daily pa- 
per to be written up each day by the 
campers and read each evening at the 
camp-fire. It was agreed that the Di- 
rector appoint an editor from among 
the men leaders and one from the la- 
dies each day to be responsible for 
gathering and arranging the contri- 
butions and that each company should 
have at least one reporter. always on 
the lookout for news. Plans for con- 
ducting an athletic test of three events 
to determine the boy and girl with 
best physical ability record were ac- 
cepted and details left to the Camp 
Director. 

It was decided that no boy or girl 
should leave the grounds without per- 
mission from the Director. In order 
that all might have a chance to visit 
the near-by city and see the sights 
there, it was decided to get autos for 
Friday afternoon and take everyone 
for a sightseeing trip, followed by sup- 
per in town and an evening at the 
theatre. Most of these plans had been 
thought out carefully, in advance, but 
giving the Council an opportunity to 
discuss and vote on them served to 
unite leaders and campers as nothing 
else could have done. 

The daily Assembly was featured by 
the singing of camp and club songs. 
One of the captains proved to be a 
good leader. A camp yell was tried 
cut and one of the boys was elected 
cheer leader. The Junior Project “Four 
H” slogan proved best and the follow- 
ing was quickly learned, although many 
of the youngsters had never tried to 
give an organized yell before: 


“Four H I yell! 

I yell four H! 

Head! (touching head). 

Heart! (touching heart) 

Hands! (extending hands) 

Health! (swinging arms backward 
vigorously and extending chest) 

Junior Project! Junior Project! 
Junior Project!” 


Or the last line may be “State 
Camp!” three times, or a man’s name 
three times. 

Announcements of demonstrations 
for the day and the Council’s plans for 
social and athletic activities were 
made, and the Assembly closed with 
singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

You will want to know a little about 
some of the special stunts carried out. 
The same general plan will work for 
almost any kind of camp. It_ has 
worked for three years in New York 
State. Small groups are taken daily 
about the grounds. For camp-fire pro- 
grams we have had athletic stunts and 
contests such as: horse and rider, In- 
dian wrestle, tilting, hand wrestle, 
blindfold boxing, rooster fight, badger 
pulling, ete. For the fourth night of 
the camp (Amateur Night) we_ have 
an indoor program. It is no trouble to 
get up ten or twelve clever stunts when 
the crowd has become well acquainted. 
We also have addresses by well-known 
public men, at Assemblies and the 
camp-fire. We welcome the Governor 
on Governor’s Day, march to the stand 
and give our yell and sing special 
songs in his honor. The schedule of 
group games, folk games and social 
stunts is very elastic and depends on 
weather and other factors. It has been 











Are you as attractive as you would like to be? 
Are you making the most of your hair, your com 
plexion, your eyes, your figure? 
Study yourself in the mirror, Does a laughing, 
happy, attractive self smile back at you? Or are 
you forced to admit that you are not satistied 
that you would like your figure to be more 
slender and graceful, your complexion more clear 
and youthful, your hair fluttier and prettier, 


What is your beauty problem? Do you think you 
are using the wrong kind of powder? jo you 
wonder what you ought to do for your hair/ 
Have you ever asked yourself what sort of clothes 
would be most flattering to you? 


Solves Every Beauty Problem 


Here's a wonderful new 


kind of beauty guide, 
complete and authentic, It 


tells you precisely 


what to do to emphasize your ‘good points’’ and 
make yourself as attractive as you can possibly be, 

Are you a_blonde or a brunette? Are you tall 
or short? 8 your complexion sallow or rosy? 
Here, collected at last in ready-reference form, 
are the beauty secrets of a lifetime. This new 
beauty guide tells you exactly what to do for every 
condition—oily skin or dry skin, Jarge pores, 
pimples, blackheads, sallow skin, sagging facial 








by > Aga” ; 
Is Someone Waiting for You ? 


New Beauty Guide Tells You 
How to Keep Attractive 





dandruff, dull eyes, short tashes, un 


muscles, 


shapely arms or neck—everything you want to know! 
Send No Money 
We will be glad to send you the complete Beauty 
Guide on our special approval plan, Just clip 
and mail the coupon today, It is complete in two 
illustrated volumes, If you are not delighted at 
the wealth of valuable material, return the guice 
and the examination will not lave cost you one 
penny. Mail the conpon NOW, 


GRACE-MILDRED PUB. CO. 
Dept. 396, 1991 Broadway, New York City. 


Grace-Mildred Pub. Co., Dept. 396, 
1991 Broadway, New York City. 


You may send me the complete Susanna Cocroft Beauty Guide 





in two volumes. I will give the postman only $2.9) (plus few 
cents delivery charges) in full payment on arrival, Itis under 
stood that | have a guwranteed privi ‘ the 4 
within 6 days and having my money refunded if Lam not abso 
lutely satistied 
NAM@ ccccccccceccscccecesseccescscses 
pt PRCT UE CCC CLE Te 
| Check here if you want these books in beautiful silk 
’ binding, at $4.60, with same privilege of return 























i A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness ¢ 
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SENT FREE 
How near normal are your 
feet? We will send you 
free our instructive chart 
which will always be of 
value to you in buying 
your shoes, Also Booklet 
of Styles. Write our 
nearest address, 
Style 
No. 1u9 
Just One Pair of Feet 
That’s all you’ll have, you know—so don’t torture or de- | 
form them with ill fitting shoes. | 
Give them “Constant Comfort” in shoes that correctly bal- | 
ance your body, strengthen foot-muscles and support the 
arch—a shoe combining comfort and style, stressed by 
economy—for all women who live long hours on their feet. 
Made of finest materials, heavier turn sole, steel supported arch and 
medium rubber heel-—they offer genuine economy in service, quality 
Priced from $2.50 to $6.00 at all good shoe dealers. 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
Western and Southern Sales Branch: Eastern Sales Office and Factories: 
414 D No. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. D, Auburn, Me. | 
a — —__ o 
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PAUL VON 
BOECKMAN) 


Author of Nerve 
Force and various 
other books on 
Health, Psychology, 
Breathing, Hyyiene 
aud kindred sub- 
jects, muny of 
which have’ been 
translated into for- 
eign languayes 


NERVE STRAIN 


HE high pressure, mile-a-minute life 

of today, with its mental strain, 
worry, anxiety, grief and trouble, is 
WRECKING THE NERVES of mankind. 
This applies especially to the people with 
highly active brains and sensitive nerves. 
Have your Nerves stood the strain? 


Read “Nerve Force,” a 64-page book 
on the care of the nerves. This book is 
a startling revelation to people with sen- 
sitive or deranged nerves. It has aided 
many thousands to gain control of their 
nerves and build up their Nerve Force. 
Price 25¢ postpaid. (Coin or Stamps.) 


What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say: 
“T have gained 12 pounds since reading your book, 


and I feel so energetic. had about given up hope 
of ever finding the cause of my low ‘weight.”’ 

A physician says: ‘Your book is the most sensible and 
valuable work I have ever read on the prevention of 
neurasthenia, I am recommending your book to my 
patients,” 

“Reading your book has stopped that dreadful feeling 
of FEAR which paralyzed my stomach and digestion." 
“Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.” 

“The advice in your book on relaxation and calming 


of nerves has cleared my brain, sefore T was half dizzy 
all the time!” Write to PAUL VON BORCKMANN, 
Studio 651, 110 W. 40th St., New York City. 








| TEACHERS—During Vacation 
Sell Acme Filtering Flues for 
| Gas Cooking Stoves—They Keep 
Kitchen Walls and Ceiling Clean. 


Unquestionably the fastest selling and most 
popular househould necessity—there is no 
competition. This wonderful appliance when 
placed over the oven-vent of any gas range, 
destroys all grease from the cooking-oven 
and positively keeps kitchen walls and ceiling 
clean; also reduces objectionable cooking 
odors and does away with the necessity for 
a chimney flue. 


Sells Quickly at $2— 100% Profit to You 


Our sales-representatives average from $75 to 
$100 weekly. Write today and get ready 
for earning big profits this summer! 


COMMERCIAL GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
213-215 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


helpful but has yet to realize its full 
possibilities. The result of the reg- 
ular hours for meals, sleep, etc., plus 
the exercise and full program of 
wholesome activities, has been remark- 
ably successful in maintaining the 
health and morale of the boys and 
girls. There were no cases of homesick- 
ness, disobedience or serious illness in 
the last three camps in which several 
hundred Juniors were enrolled. 

The last night in camp is featured 
by a candle camp-fire service intro- 
duced the first year by the State Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Leader from Mary- 
land. It proved to be an inspiring and 
unique method of impressing on all 
the campers the fact that they were to 
go back to their home towns and com- 








munities with the spirit of service ac- 
quired at the camp and to pass along 
to others the message of helpfulness, 
good fellowship and sociability they 
had learned. 

As the fire burned low and there fell 
the solemn hush which always pre- 
ceded the closing song, Leader Jenks 
stepped close to the dying embers and 
holding up a partly burned candle told 
briefly the story of how it had come to 
be sacred to him. He explained that 
the central camp-fire meant much to 
the camp, and that its flame symbolized 
service. He called to him five of the 
youngsters who had proved themselves 
outstanding leaders and gave them a 
supply of new candles to distribute to 
the rest of the group. When all were 
supplied, he told them to stand, ex- 
tending the unlighted candle towards 
the fire. He then lighted his own can- 
dle from the camp-fire, and from it 
lighted the candles of his five assist- 
ants, telling them in turn to go to the 
others about the circle and kindle their 
flames. 

When all the candles were burning 
brightly it was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. The circle of service flame 
was first extended toward the fire 
whence it came, then to the heavens, 
asking divine help, and finally away 
from the fire, to the outside world to 
which the boys and girls would return, 
pledged to help light similar service 
fires in the hearts of others. All to- 
gether the candles were blown out and 
the words of the Taps song were sung 
with new meaning: 

“Day is done! Gone the sun! 

From the lake, from the hills, from 

the sky! 

All is well! 


) 


nigh! 


Sweetly sleep—God is 


The place to be happy is here, the 
time to be happy is now, the way to be 
happy is to make others so.—Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 





SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money”’ question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Ete. Liberal profits, 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill, Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular, Address all mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 














— * your neighbor praise the 

Pathfinder, the wonderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 

- biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 

full of just the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 

books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 

and short stories, Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 
ev back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 

ER, 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 








13 weeks. Mon 
THE PATHFIND 


» SEND US YOUR FILMS 


f ail us 20c with any size film for development 
six prints or send us eis negatives, any size, 
20c for six prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in band- 
"ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO 
242 Bel? Ave. ISH Roanoke, Va. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
lished monthly except July and August at Dans- 

ville, New York, for April 1, 1924, 

Editors, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y., Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Rochester, N. Y., Helen M. 
Owen, Rochester, N. Y., Mary E. Owen, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; William D. Conklin, Dansville, N. 
Y.: Florence R. Signor, Dansville, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. 
Y.; Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Owners: (Names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock.) Alexander Lieb Estate, Dansville, 
N. Y.; W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. 
Bundy, Dansville, N. Y.; A. E. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth H. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; 
F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; Grace F. Owen, 
Dansville, N. Y.; Howard R. Myers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Clark, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; H. G. Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Chas. E. Gardner, Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth A. 
Plough, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities: 

University Bank, Alfred, N. Y.; John C. Bene- 
dict, Elmira Heights, N. Y.; W. B._ Bundy, 
Dansville, N. Y.; Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, 
N. Y.: Citizens National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.: 
First National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; LeRoy 
National Bank, LeRoy, N. Y.; First National 
Bank, Wellsboro, Pa.; Merchants & Farmers 
National Bank, Dansville, N Y.; Citizens Bank, 
Dansville, N. Y.; John Focht, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Thomas W. Shannon, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. H. Miller, Dansville, N. Y. 

W. J. BEECHER, 
Vice-President F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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[Seal] Notary Public. 
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The Best Current Events Weekly 


Subscribe NOW and Pay Later If More Convenient 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published 
at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 3lst year and is every- 
where recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is go- 
ing on in the world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this 
purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special usefulness to teachers. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its val- 
ue to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first 
page of each number. This consists of many helpful questions 
and comments referring to the topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, clean, help- 
ful, current information—information which every teacher should 
have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, and up-to-the- 
minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, and 
have found it uniformly satisfactory to our patrons. Being desirous 
of giving a greater number of teachers an opportunity to secure it 
under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. 

Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The Pathfinder 
and use it in their work. We trust a very large per cent of our pa- 
trons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure 
this splendid Current Events Weekly in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans or with the various books for teachers 
with which it may be obtained at special reduced prices. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with books see order blank below. 


Order Now--Pay October 15th 


In accordance with our established policy, we shall be glad to have 
teachers send us their orders now for The Pathfinder—either singly or 
in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various 
books for teachers with which it is offered at special reduced prices—with 
the understanding that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and books will be 
mailed to you promptly. 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and 
books to use during all the year and there will be a substantial saving 
as compared with ordering items separately later. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa.—San Francisco, Calif. (,0%4*,{0, 
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Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


=e Dansville, N. Y. 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 1 Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Mail to Nearest Office) San Francisco, Calif. 
Place cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


i ft 
squares to core (0 Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 


Sid ac one year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (J How I Did It, 65 cents additional 
(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional . oe Hy sence Ask bg ned po ocorpamaee 

N Insti . , ractical ections, cents a jona 
O "ee ao o. Pa nstructor-Primary '— poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
4 i (J Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 

(] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
[]} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
[] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [Jj Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 

The total of the Above Order is B. ..csc ccc ccccevcces 0000000s0scessesvscsvcsecvesecs 
which fs a ENS Sea. i] [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 


(1 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1924, { indicate your preference as to payment. | 
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The Young Citizen and Thrift 
(Continued from page 26) 
VI. ARITHMETIC 
1. Rapid calculation in connection 
with the totaling of the gain in savings 
reported each week: individual gain; 
club gain. What pupils made the 
greatest gain? Which club is ahead— 
how much? Gain expressed fraction- 
ally; expressed in terms of percentage. 
2. Have each pupil keep a graph 
showing the progress of his own per- 


sonal account. 
THE ONLY SAFE WAY 3. Have each pupil keep a graph 


TO REMOVE HAIR showing progress in his school work as 
is with the demonstrated by his report card. . 
4. An excellent series of problems 
C U R V F I T > —e out 4 means — The Cantilever Shoe 
’ to the following—When you finish 
LADIES’ SAFETY RAZOR high school what do you intend to do? and Your Pocketbook 
It is ready for instant use when wearing Most pupils will feel that they will 


© . s _ 3] y 1 s ft . ne : : 
fick or bathing suit. | | Need money then to go to college, to| Reduced Prices Enable You To Enjoy Cantilever Comfort 
take vocational training of one kind 

















It is curved to conform to the armpit ; " 
ond the edges are guarded which insures or another, or to establish themselves With Greater Economy 
absolute safety. ' in some particular line of endeavor. 
Men have found no substitute for the By beginning to save now, and in- VERY WHERE, women have responded with enthusiasm to the idea of comfort 
point etsy mind ie on vesting savings and proceeds, some if ane + many in a good looking shoe, a weensoodg So Pacasong the 
Nicke * tst. i 
4 4 ’ not al f r ired sum ma e- antilever oe an ales have increase per cent 
ag ig 6 gg gag Mn Bene ee te the icuaaianr ol since the war. When sales increase, manufacturing costs go down. The economies 
porn ss aath Pe ow: a blades —$3.00 post- Te thee. « girl wants to go to — from increased volume are being passed along to you in the form of re- 
2! iahigse ’ uced prices. 
paid. om Papen el co Normal School to prepare for teach- 
CURV x ing. She and her mother go into part- Although Cantilever Shoes are reduced in price, their high quality remains un- 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City nership in the saving of the money changed. You will find the same fine materials, skilled workmanship and remarkable 
By practicing household economy they durability, as well as the same wonderful comfort and trim good looks in Cantilevers. 
- ’ 
= | save in one month 25 cents on lights, When Summer days test the feet, there is welcome relief for you in Cantilever 
90 cents on laundry; by going to the Shoes. In these flexible shoes your feet never become puffy because of restricted 
24 Perfect Hair Sieve $1 market instead of ordering over the circulation. The flexible shank of the Cantilever supports the foot arch and permits 
h * the muscles to exercise and grow strong. The lines of the shoe are the lines of the 
18 ee : phone, $1.25. How much did they save : ree , 
rprisingly small cost f th th? With thi foot. There is no pinching or crowding of toes. The well placed, moderate heels 
places LA-BAR-NETS or e month: 1 1S aS an aver- promote good posture and distribute the body weight evenly over the foot. 


withinthereachofevery woman, age, how much did they save in a year? 
LA-BAR-NETS are guaranteed By dyeing, turning, making over’ of There are Cantilever dealers in every city. Write the manufacturers, 


WSS to be 100% perfeét—all hand 
} inenedeed-aeaiae AI als clothes, $11.25 more was saved. By ee a Co., 23 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. for the address of 


of human hair, assisting a neighbor in the care of 


0 eaingh abbey ag - children the girl earned $3.85. By : ° 

lowing shades: light brown, | | Wearing lisle hose instead of silk, and antl e’ Ter 

medium brown, dark brown.| | having shoes half-soled, $4.15 was C\1. Vv | 

| ie ge nye saved. What was the amount saved 

' ONLY BY Mate. 3°}? | | that year? This amount was deposited \ | Oe 

Our money back guarantee proteéts you. Take advantage in a savings bank account at 4%, in- 

ects, GCN | | “Test ctmpounded quasteriy. What 

: F -Bar- pany, 3 

Gotham Nat'l Bank Bldg.» Dept.K, N.¥-City. | | (OUld It amenn to aie ail was 
° ° ° ° 3 

2 3 vl ; ready for Normal School? 
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1. Newspaper clippings and maga- 





TH OM E zine articles brought in for class read- Multiplex Educational Fixture 
rN ing, and making of a notebook. No. 13-A 
YOcanmakesisiowoweskiyinyoursoare Bl] _ 2. Johnson, Stories of Two Boys: || unit yin ewig be 2: 

time writing show conte. ys canvassing Jackson-Bemis-Deming, Thrift and ing around central upright. Fitted with special 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new Success; Ferguson, A Child’s Book of thumb tack mounting board, stained brown. 


simple Directograph System, supply you with : : 
work and pay you cash each week. Write the Truth; Pritchard, Stories of 


today for full particulars and free booklet. Thrift for Young Americans; Turk- 
WEST- ANGUS SHOW CARD Bt hy ld ington, My Country; Jewett, Health 
121 Colborne Buildi Toronto, Can. and Safety; Bowsfield, How Boys and 





Girls Can Earn Money; Moore (Thrift 
Series), Pennies and Plans; Thrift 


PRICES — Instructor Literature Series, ers 
0. 277. 
VIII. ENGLISH eal e 























ington, Oliv: 
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1. The making of a Thrift Book, in 
which were put: thrift quotations; the 
Thrift Creed; original paragraphs on 


thrift in earning, spending, saving, ° ° 

and investing money; records of the This Display Method 
individual’s thrift campaign, with ° ° 

copies of graphs, ete. Will Help You In the 








acta dhecteoen em 
laternational jt ods daly 203-2 5 N. Wells St., Dept. 6-18, Chicago 


| M ade 7 l 00, 000 I sii ae States Class Room 














of America. 




































in less than five years as a Real Estate Specialist. My opportunity and hope depend , ' ' , , 

Lance 6 soareen Senet wae, Heat ia, Ser upon her future. ISUALIZE your subjects for your pupils—with the Multiplex System of 

No capital or caperionce wecded. es chadlede I believe that her stability and Visual Classroom Display. It creates greater interest, holds attention 

a = mg gn _ er apaabypecen ip Edt he “a progress rest upon the indus- and promotes class efficiency. 
j portuni - a . 
: miss it. "Write at ones $0 Aipactean Business Build- try and thrift of her people. Multiplex is just like a huge book. It carries a number of ‘‘pages’’ or wings 
i ers, Dept. A-196, 1133 Broadway, New York. Therefore, I will work hard and that open flat—in different sizes and styles--each one providing two surfaces 
k live simply. on which any classroom displays can be mounted, either with thumb tacks, 
: Short-Stories I will spend less than I earn. pins, paste or stickers. An excellent help in history and geography. Also 
Ki Photoplays Journalism I will use my earnings with care, for art exhibits—botanical specimens—illustrations—mathematical problems 
i Meret. att all, netnigaeractetennttn dl I will save grams 2 and solutions—and similar exhibits. 
i otra expert Suda ce by Professional Auth ore: Ealtors : ee Shenentrwny- i Ask for free catalog outlining this easier method of increasing class efficienc 
S| Sapeestey Seneca ete Bape ot pte iy gy: Rg Mage : re lane ean cae “ 
: ‘professionals and beginners) desiring to spose, of their stren or my 0 y anc , ¥ 
3 manuscripts ona Commission Basis. wick Free. - myself I will buy government MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIX TURE co. 
; THE HARVARD CO., 443 Montgomery St., San Francisco securities, 919 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
i I will hold above barter the ob- Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
ligations my country thus in- 
| WPBUNIONS| . = 
f I will do these things to insure 

EEDODYNE, The pain ftppe almont ietantiy it, aniehes the greatness of America’s 
van rastgeg a2 ts Py ough by mans. THEN YOU WILE future. 
SENT ON TRIAL 2. Memorizing: thrift quotations; Educational Display Equipment 





Etow the pleasure of foot comtart, T veil wndiy are the Thrift Creed; poem—“Woodman, 
‘Adds | Spare That Tree!” 


sue Pertees BeOUBv ae? 


KAY LABORATORIES Pi sty hd 3. Making a definition of thrift, and : 
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“I Offer Teachers ©, 
$500 and TRAVEL 


this Summer” 
— SL Weedon 


HE S. L. Weedon Co. offers 

men and women teachers in- 
teresting work along school lines 
with splendid opportunity for 
wide travel. Several teachers last 
Summer averaged $500 for their 
Summer Vacation. Assured 
income to start with, all railroad 
fare paid; valuable business train- 
ing in work offering unusual fi- 
nancialreturns. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant Sum- 
mer territory open. This may 
lead to a successful permanent 
business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“A High Way to Success’’ 


Write giving full particulars Co., its work, its personnel, 
concerning age, education and and its opportunities. 


Address The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 







time you can start work in 
your first letter. By return 
mail, together with Mr. 
Weedon’s personal letter, 
we will send you without 
obligation of any kind, our 
20 page, illustrated booklet, 
A High Way to Success, de- 
scriptive of the S. L.Weedon 












Dept. A-2, 7016 Euclid Avenue, ' Cleveland, Ohio. 
Women Teachers 


8 
D ela-leiliilaacela:s 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organi- 
zation, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer, 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest, Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. AS, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
Veronese 


Sells for $1.25. Agent’s Sample 65c:! 


CREW CAP PEN RETAINER FITS INTO BARREL 
ABSOLUTELY \_FRICTION-TIGHT PREVENTING TWISTING OF TUB: 
NON-LEAKABLE 
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New Self- Filling 
Bamboo Fountain 
Pen with Stylo Point 
















——ed = 
HAS EIGHT GROOVES FOR INK TO FEED 
Guaranteed for 2 year. Hustlers Making $20 Daily! 
Comes in beautiful brown trimmed 
Send for quantity price listand distributing plans. F, SPORS & CO., 555-S 7th St., Lesueur Center, Minn. 


ITS THE POINT. 


**it makes Carbon Copies.’” 


imported from Japan. K Ca t 
Money refunded if vou don’t think it’s the best pen you ever wrote with. 


in black. 




















TRAVEL THIS SUMMER — 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. | 
Write for particulars. R. W. WARREN, Dept. C, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. | 


Profitable Summertime 
Employment 


TEACHERS—Mgke big money in spare time 
taking orders for Horsey-Bassett Rubber 
Aprons, Fineston market. Fastsellers. Your 
profitsin advance. $15a day easy. You show 
samples and mail us orders. We deliver and 
collect. Send 75c in stamps for sample apron 
and selling outfit; or send $3.50 for assort- 
ment of FIVE. samples, with outfit. Your 
success guaranteed. Address 


THE HORSEY-BASSETT CO., Inc. 
Dept. NI-6, Crisfield, Maryland 











MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 


cards at home in your spare time. mo em | 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and klet free. Write today. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 











219 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 
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learning synonyms’ and _ related 
words: economy, gain, vigorous 
growth, profit, frugality, prosperity; 
antonyms: wastefulness, extravagance, 
etc. 

4. Spelling of words used through- 
out project. 


Personal Applications 

As each phase of the study pro- 
gresses a few words will serve to direct 
pupils’ attention to personal phases 
and applications. In the meanwhile 
some very definite applications should 
be worked out. Every week one period 
should be given to club reports, and 
these should include matters of thrift 
along all lines. Ways to further this 
are— 

1. The working out of, and follow- 
ing, a personal budget system by each 
pupil. 

2. Consider: Ways in which we 
may earn money—boys; girls. 

3. List: Ways in which we may 
save money—for our personal account, 
at home, at school. Consider, here, 
needless wear and tear on clothing, 
on school books and supplies; waste- 
fulness of school supplies, of lights, 
water, and other things in the home— 
that is, gives emphasis to refraining 
from wastefulness in all such matters. 

4. List: Ways in which we may be 
thrifty as to health. 

5. List: Ways in which we may be 
thrifty as to appearance. 

6. List: Ways in which we may be 
thrifty as to time—get up in the morn- 
ing when called; “work while we work 
and play while we play”; budget our 
time; ete. 

_7. At the conclusion of the project, 
give an opportunity for each child to 
evaluate to some extent his gains. 


Grammar Grades 
(Continued from page 54) 


Command, especially as represented in 
“ruthless” submarine warfare? 

Why was the war a surprise to the 
United States? Why did President 
Wilson so long maintain neutrality? 
Was he justified? Why was this, in 
reality, America’s war? Can you show 
that it was the inevitable. clash of 
European imperialism with the Amer- 
ican National Ideal? Why was there 
much American sentiment against: en- 
tering the war? 

In what way did Germany make it 
difficult for America to maintain neu- 
trality? What can you tell about the 
sinking of the Lusitania and the Sus- 
sex? What circumstances finally con- 
vinced us that we could not stay out 
of the war? Show that America went 
to war to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

How did the nation respond to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s call to arms? What 
other nations followed America’s ac- 
tion in entering the war? How did 
the collapse of Russia affect the Allies? 
How was the failure of submarine 
warfare brought about? 

In what sense did the war become 
a race between Germany and America? 
(See West’s American Democracy, 
page 722.) Explain what was meant 
by President Wilson’s ‘Fourteen 
Points.” Tell the story of Chateau 
Thierry and Belleau Wood. Trace 
other important actions in the war. 
When did Germany capitulate? Un- 
der what circumstances? 

How can the cost of the war be es- 
timated? Describe the conditions in 
each of the warring countries after the 
war. What was the Peace Conference? 





WOULD $285.00 EXTRA 





MONEY HELP YOU? 
That's what Wm. G. Jack, of Pa., office 


worker, made in spare time last year. 
Mrs. L. S. Underwood, of New York, writes: 
Made$28.50 first 12 hours.” You, too, canmake 
big money—spare or full time—demonstrating 
Ideal Fibre Cutters. <A 
Complete, New Sales Manual \ a 
Free. Makes selling Easy. at 4 


Write to ; 
M. H. TYLER MFG. CO. { 
Dept. T-1, Muncie,Ind. & 
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MORE 
VACATION 
MONEY! 


Extra money is a mighty fine thing 
to have along on a vacation. There’s 
always something turns up that you'd 
like to do if you could spare the 
money. : 

The extra money that makes the ya- 
cation mean so much more can be 
earned in pleasant, enjoyable work be- 
tween now and the time you are ready 
to go. 

Miss Mary E. Conant, a Massachu. 
setts teacher, last year earned enough 
to take her mother on a vacation to the 
White Mountains. Many others were 
able to go to places they could no 
otherwise have visited, to see new 
sights, enjoy a finer and better vaca- 
tion because they used the CHIL) 
LIFE subscription plan. 

You, too, can have that cherished 
vacation and make your bank account 
equal your demands, Write to 


CHILD LIFE, 


Care of Rand McNally & Company, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


You Gan Make 
$100 a Week 


during vacation dem- 
onstrating better, eas- 
ier and more econom- 
ical cooking. 

Most women know 

: that when they use 
their big oven they burn two or three times 
more gas than is necessary. 

Perfect Gem Kooker bakes, roasts and 
toasts perfectly on any gas or oil burner 
at a big saving of fuel. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping and 
Tribune Institutes. 

Every home is a prospect. 
for particulars. 


STANLEY SAVAGE MFG. CO. 
416 So. Campbell Avenue, Chicago. 


ENTS*5¢0°15 Deity 


‘ made introducing new style guaranteed 
hosiery for men, women and children—653 styles, 
24 colors g!]1 grades. No experience or capital necess- 
= yo IN ADVANCE. Easy to 
sell—Just show omer and write orders. We de- 
liver and collect—Satisfied customers and repeat 
orders mean permanent business and regular in- 














Write now 
























come. Big outfit furnished—All! colors and grades 
including finest silks, lisles and chiffons, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Mac-0-Chee Hosiery Co., Room 2816, 





FINGER GRI P QNOMORE SORE FINGERS 
ean Sham VIN 


A VACATION OPPORTUNITY 

Sell this wonderful necessity. Paring knife with 
easy-grip guard——preveits callouses, Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Inst. Sells on sight. Travel 
during summer, pay your way, save money. _ Pleas- 
ant, profitable work. Deliver as you sell. . 100 per 
cent ‘profit. United Knife Co., Dept. N, East Liverpool, 0. 
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SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Take orders for our beauti- 
ful Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 
Fabrics and General Yard 
joods. Our representatives 
make big money. Large boo 
of fabric samples furnished to 
agents. Write Ye 
NATIONAL IMP. & MF@. 00. 
( 573 Broadway, Dept.46,N.Y.City 
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EY. fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our greeting cards and 
folders, 1924 Birthday, pove J and Place 
Cards and Every Day line ready. Exclusive @ 
Designs. Write NOW for illustrated book, 
Pleasant Pages.’’ Gives full instructions how to color, 
to le send $1.00 for Trial B i 


Little Art Shop, 1446 You St., Wash., D.C. 











Sell Brushes This Summer! 


Exceptional opportunity for teachers and students, 
men or women, Possible to make $400 to $700 
during vacation selling Modern sanitary’ brushes, 
mops, dusters. Liberal commission. Write promptly 
to secure territory you want. Modern Brush Co., 
Dept. N, Davenport, Iowa. 








A DAY EASY. %: 
@ sales 

every homes. Pure Foods, Quality Soaps, 

Perfumes, Beauty Products, Spices, [:x- 

, ttacts, Towels, Jewelry, Rubber Goods, 

ete. Big money making offers, © tft Free. 
WESTESW PRODUCTS CO., Dept , X6, N. Oakley, Chicago 
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ASSUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


\ OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 


all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing. splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can _ start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











TEACHERS 
$100 to $150 Weekly 


during Summer Vacation 


Do you know that the Holy Bibleis the world’s 
best seller? Nearly 3,000,000 Bibles sold in 
the U. S. every year. 


- The New Indexed Bible 


is the most complete, up-to-date, salable Bible 
pales. Our teacher representatives work 
y reference in conjunction with Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Bible Class. 

Many of them earn from $20 to $30 per day. 


Miss Elizabeth Hill 
says— 

“The first three mornings I 
worked with the New In- 
dexed Bible I got 27 orders. 
The Ministers and Sunday 
school Teachers referred me 
to more prospects than I 
could see. The Bible repre- 
sentative commands a re- 
spect and enjoys a ad 
wherever she goes. I have been 
selling the Bible 3 years and have 
earned far more money t. I 
ever did teaching. 


You Can Make Money 


Seliing this Bible. It combines three transla- 
tions, or three Bibles in one,—a compressed di- 
gest and encyclopedia. It is really a Biblical 





library at the cost of a single volume, Noth- 
ing else like it. 
Write today for full particulars. State age, 


education and reference. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN CO. 
36S. State St. Dept.9, Chicago, Ill. 














by largest 
concern of 


MAN WANTED 


its kind. Part or full time. EXPERIENCE UNNEC- 
ESSARY. 


UP TO 
Lowest Prices. 


(0) OF ai, FOP C7 On Ot EE 
$200.00 WEEKLY. 
RED SEAL COAL COMPANY 
Beny Coal Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 

a 


$2.00 PER HOUR <fO8,*9UR.. 


Become our local reedcraft instructor. Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 











How did it fail? Discuss the plans for 
a League of Nations. What was ac- 
complished by the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments at Washington? 
What plans for world peace have re- 
cently been projected? Which seems 
most in accord with the American Na- 
tional Ideal? What lessons were 
taught by the war? 


John Jacob’s Independence Day 
(Continued from page 25) 


empty, but his flutes were safe, and he 
still had his dreams of bringing music 
as he had heard it in London to this 
new world. 

Everybody in New York was talking 
about, thinking about, furs. Indians 
in feathers and gorgeous blankets 
were coming down the Hudson in 
canoes and bargaining with the trad- 
ers for toys and beads in exchange for 
the valuable bear and fox pelts, that 
would sell for large sums of money in 
Europe. The Indians, however, were 
becoming canny. It was said that the 
only way to get really valuable furs 
was to make the dangerous trip by 
boat up to Albany or even to Montreal. 
The Iroquois sometimes disposed of a 


‘| trader who did not pay what they ask- 


ed for a skin. The business was daily 
becoming more precarious. 

So the year went on toward Inde- 
pendence Day. John Jacob was now a 
furrier’s apprentice, for there was 
nothing else that he could do. Though 
his arms were busy beating furs, his 
ambition made him dream of doing far 
greater things. 

Toward summer he had a very un- 
pleasant piece of work offered him. 
With a basket of toys and trinkets, he 
was sent up into the wilderness toward 
Albany to barter for pelts. He was a 
stranger in New York; if he went the 
way of some other traders, what would 
a youth less matter? his master 
argued. In the development of trade 
with Europe furs were the important 
consideration just then, even more 
than human life. 

Where steel rails and swift moving 
steamboats cut the distance now, the 
old road through the forest toward Al- 
bany was then a trail of fear. John 
Jacob set out as bravely as he could, 
stepping boldly into the forest, silent 
with its dread. He never knew when 
a night would bring him to a morning, 
or a day give him a chance to lie down 
at the end and sleep under the stars. 

An arrow might just miss him. A 
clear bird call might mean that the 
Iroquois were on his track. One day 
he came to an ax, polished and with a 
well-worn handle, stuck in the crotch 
of a tree. He knew what that meant. 
He had happened into a path of death, 
a trail of the red man’s hatred because 


| of some wrong done his tribe at that 


point. It would not matter that this 
youth from the trading post was in- 
nocent. Beyond, at the crossroads, his 
doom would be waiting. 

The training in courage and re- 
sourcefulness which John Jacob had 
received in the Black Forest at home 
now stood him in good stead. As a 
band of warlike Iroquois, carrying 
bundles of fox pelts on their shoulders, 
crept toward the sign of the ax in the 
tree, they heard a strange melody, 
more beautiful than any that they had 
ever heard before. Their enemies, the 
Narragansets, could make music from 
hollowed pipes of wood, and it was 
known to be magic music, dispelling 
evil and summoning the spirits of the 




















quite cover her needs. 
fashioned, pure thread silk stockings. 


our help you can quick 
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Write today for plan HOW 





Department of Earnings. 





Earn Extra Money 


Il you an easy way to have more money to spend. Would you like to buy a piano? To | 
ame leosbne ? Visit the National Capital and shake hands with President Coolidge? | 
HAVE YOU A VITAL NEED FOR MORE MONEY? The average teacher’s salary does not } 


New Plan to Earn More Money 
We are helping women and men everywhere to earn money by taking orders for our line of full- 
Your friends wear hosiery. 
famous for its beauty, durability and long wear. 
wholesale. Many of our representatives 
Earn $100 to $250 per Month 

dest but steady incomes from part time work. YOU can have the same. With | 
Se cen acleal and easily build a PERMANENT PROFITABLE side-line business. 
OTHER TEACHERS GET AHEAD. 


World Worn Hosiery Mills 


1 


World Worn Hosiery is 
IT IS GUARANTEED. Your own hosiery 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. = 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 


and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK’ J. MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“In A Rut Face Down” 


Said by many to be the strongest story 
since the ‘‘Message to Garcia”’ 








OU can read the book in half an hour, but its message 
2 will make you think for months. It will lift you out of 
the rut of everyday routine and drive you forward to 
greater success. 
The President of the largest corporation of its kind in 
America (name on request) in fulfillment of what he said 
was “the moment’s duty” before laying the book down 
after its first reading, ordered five thousand copies for 
distribution to the members of his organization. 
“In a Rut Face Down” is sent FREE to any teacher in 
America. Its story should be told in every home, in 
every class room. 


When you write for your copy tell us these three things: 
—What your present position is. 
—What you did last summer. 
—What you would like to do this summer. 


We have helped many teachers reach a greater measure 
of success and, perhaps, we can help you. Send for your 
copy of “In a Rut Face Down” right now. 





LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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TERATURE SERIES 








Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Limp Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 
petent writers for use as supplementary readers, 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Indus- 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the 
paper and limp cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers 84 cents» dozen, $7-00 @ (7 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 
b@"ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Limp Cloth Covers $1-4# 5 dozen. $12.00 = (12 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 


Ba@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Limp Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned, 
This is particularly trve of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally ‘suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 








“4 : FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
Complete Graded List of Titles ) i istory | 195 Night Before Christmas and 4 Four _More Great Musicians 24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 


248 Makers of European History 






























































ry Other Christmas ~~ Poems Old English Heroes thorne 
FIRST YEAR* SO hie Selections from and Stories (Any Grade) Later English Heroes 25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
: Lonatellow. (Village Black- | 256 Bolo the Cave Boy Heroes of the Revolution _ ,_ Hawthorne 
FABLES AND MYTHS 30 Story of a Sunbeam smith, (Children’s Hour, 7 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller Stories of Courage 26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 41° Kitty Mittens and Her Friends and others) 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) Lives of Webster and Clay 118 A Tale of the White Hills 
27 Kleven Fables from sop HISTORY 95 Japanese Myths and Legends | 293 Hansel and_ Grettel, and Story of Napoleon and Other  Stories—Haw- 
28 More Fables from Assop 32 Patriotic Stories 103 Stories from the Old Testa- Pretty Goldilocks Stories of Heroism thorne 
29 Indian Myths LITERATURE ment 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Story of Lafayette 119 Bryant's  Thanatopsis, and 
140 Nursery Tales 104 Mother Goose Reader 111 Water Babies (Abridged) Manners Story of Roger Williams. | : Other Poems 
288 Primer from Fableland | 228 First Term Primer 171 Tolmi of the Treetops 312 Legends from Many Lands Lewis and (Clark Expedition | 120 Ten Belections from amg. 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa } 539 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 172 Labu the Tittle Lake Dweller 314 The aye roy Bugle and Pred ~ { Magy el pew Fae Pived e’s 
NATURE ane for Beginners ve ara oO e Tents ler ries 506 ies of tacete Zaate. ant eton in 
1 Little Plant nooute . 245 a ruff, end 267 Story of Wheels 121 Selections “from — Holmes 
2 Little Plant People ers od 286 Story of Slavery—Booker 'T. (The Wonderful One Hoss 
—_ Washington Shay, Old Ironsides, and 
SECOND YEAR* DOUBLE NUMBERS ¢ 64 OR MORE 310 Story of Krances Willard oo x ee) os ae 
326 Story o arding 22 1e Pier iper o amelin 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses i a. EACH STORIES OF THE STATES 161 TET aN mc : 
BB" , Soldi d Stevenson * MF +) Story o ‘lorida ) ' arbuncle, Mr, 
. ae - nde Be aa Auaicuen 206 Die tine Study Stories for For Various | Grades a as Inaicate eee - vod | neores pe seg tem md a. atast ro- 
‘ stories fro : Little Childret > ory 0 inois s she, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
B6 Little Red Riding Mood | 220 Story of the Christ Child PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS B12 Story of Indiana 162 The ‘Tyamies—-Hawthorne 
37 Jack 4 he Beanstalk ~ Four Little Cotton-Tails 113 Story o owa » 1e tolden eece 1W- 
4 a oo of a atecwalh Four Little Cotton ‘Pails in $1.44 a dozen, taper 4 as 12 Cents a Copy 515 Story of Kentucky : ae thorne i 
: ’ Winter | Play hundred in quantity orders 6 520 Story of Michigan 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-I. 
oe eee DEE er mal 269 Four Little Cotton- A ails at Smaller orders 16 cents a copy 4 Story of Minnesots an x Story , of Pereers) | . 
. ' : 4 Cotto H Story of Missouri wee t ree eroes—II, 
ee WVacation {Life Reader PRICE, POSTPAID, IN LIMP CLOTH COVERS 5 Story of Nebraska yon, Story of Theseus) 
: tie Wood 2 re 290 Fuzz in Japan—A_ Child- 8 Story of New Jersey 225 wii ‘oems—Se 
10 ae a8 ane ~ wel 200° Four rittle Tush Tails ps: 7S di Sroen, OOK? © (18 Cents a Copy) 3 Story of Ohio ; 226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
41 Story of “ . 301 Patriotic Bushy-Ta undred in y 536 Story of Pennsylvania and Other Stories—Dickens 
$2 Bird Stories from the Poets | 200 minkle Bell and Other Stories Smaller orders 24 cents a copy 540 Story of dennessee Responsive. Bible Readings 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 303 The Rainbow Fairy gach aaa 642 Story of Ut 8 Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
$3 Story of the Mayflower 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 401 Adventures of | Pinoc- 407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 546 Story of West Virginia Story of Don Quixote 
$5 Boyhood of Washington 317 More Stories of the Three chio—Collodi (4th gr.) Ramee (5th grade) 547 Story of Wisconsin Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln sears a 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 408 .o~ Stories and LITERATURE ae Dh cage ag and Others 
LITERATURE 318 More Stories of the Three Scott) (8th grade) mes (3d_ grade) 10 Snow Image—Hawthorne 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
+2 Bow-Wow aud Mew-Mew Pigs 403 Harmful and Helpful In- | 499 Stories “from. Newfound: 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving from_ Dickens) —_[ thorne 
is land History (35 pag. 2 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— | 294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 
I YEAR* P song Mans yd L es) —Blackali (6th gr.) Irving 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
THIRD = is ita "| 410 Ste er él Lincoln 22 Rab and His Friends 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 
a : i a Ae h grade 
FABLES AND MYTHS oY Story of the Boston Tea 405 Story of Roosevelt (6th Li l Lame Prince af 
16 —. a" and Cinderella aa Ly, end € dhe Northtand grade re (C Auk e Mune x (ar. 4) 4 SEVENTH YEAR* 
17 (Gree yths , Hldren oo 16 orthlane P Ron } = > 412 ice ’, a ae ? bi 
18 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies tos pod Ne kam ” ‘Sis tite aealet a tg haat ‘ 235 Poems Worth Knowing- 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries 1 (New Amsterdam) 7 The Courtship of Miles Book I1l-Grammar 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 65 Child Life in the Colonies saaeanaaanals — - Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 1 (Pennsylvania) 14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Par 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies 15 - alg reer ge mong 3 nin 239 a an of Ulys- 
748 Myths IIL (Virginia) 20 The Great Stone Face, Ri ses—Par' 
iis Nore J ee I G8 Stories of the Revolution FIFTH YEAR* from fie Town Pump— | 241 Story ot the Tiad (Con- 
7 ywse Legends, II (Ethan Allen and the Green _ < ~—— . awthorne denised)—Church ; 
iit peg ge Rhineland (Bars ds ee Taper NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Aineid (Con- 
YS82 Siegfried. The Lorelei, | 69 Stories of the Revolution—IL #2 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of, Shakespeare : (Ode on Immortality, We densed)—Church — [erature 
iz Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) %3 Story of Sil 265 Four Little Discoverers in Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, Story of Language and Lit 
289 The Snow Man, The Little 70 Stories of the Revolution 94 Story of Sugar ‘ ; ee Panama . R . Rattle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Kir-Tree and Other Stories It (Marion, the Swamp 96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather's 124 Selections from Shelley and | 254 Story of | “The Talisman” 
292 East of the Sun and West Fox) fee and Cocoa) = Chair—Hawthorne ; és (Cond, from Scott 
of the Moon, and Other | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklm 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 125 a aierohinht of Venice— | 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
Stories 164 The Little Brown Baby and 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses _ _Was Young Selections—Shakespexre (Cond, from Cooper) 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY Other Babies 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver Twist | (Condensed 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 165 Gemila, the Child) of the 263 The Sky Family LITERATURE told by Tennyson from Dickens 
n1 8 f Flax Desert, and Some of Her 280 Making of the World 8 King of the Golden Kiver- 149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
44 touted of Gla Sisters “81 Builders of the World uskin try—Hal side Inn—Longfellow 
na “ltd of a Little Water Drop | 166 Louise on the Rhine and in “83 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 192 Story of ae Valjean 296 Uncle Tom’s cabin, (Con- 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


is furnished with each pen. 


TEACHERS: 


it to be. 


PRICES 
$3.50 
$4.00 


adies’ Pens 


L 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50 


SECURITY PEN CORPORATION, DEPT.N.I.(2), 910 W. JA 


Write today ! 


Bai Ve ee 
SECURITY 
PEN CORP. 


ecurit 


CACO U.S. FOUNTAIN PEN 


PEN — Part. * 


MAY 4.1920 


Natio are 
CHECK PROTECTOR sei Fitting Pale 


ecuxity HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


This wonderful combination of a smooth writing, non-leakable fountain pen with a unique and practical check 


protector enables the owner to write and protect his checks any time—any place. 


five exclusive and patented features not embodied in any other pen on the market. An unconditional five year written guarantee 
G, $53,000,000 lost last year by raised checks, forgeries, and alterations of negotiable securities 
could have been prevented in large part by use of SECURITY CHECK PROTECTING FOUNTAIN PEN. 
checks, issue mortgages, or stock certificates especially in small sums without protecting amounts, payee’s name, and your signa- 
ture, LUCK alone will determine whether YOU WILL BE THE NEXT VICTIM. 
You can make real money every day during the Summer months and in your spare hours when teach- 
ing, selling SECURITY PENS. Write immediately for our money-making proposition. 
order a SECURITY today and we will give you a complete demonstrating outfit free of charge. 


friends and see how easy you can get their orders. 
THIS IS A PROPOSITION OF REFINEMENT. 


Your money cheerfully refunded if you do not find the pen all we claim 





G, The SECURITY has 


@ If you write 


Better still, 
@ Show the pen to your 
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SUMMER AGENTS WANTED 
To Sell Good Maps and Globes 


The new Denoyer-Geppert History and 

| Geography Wall Maps and Globes are 

being demanded by the best schools every- 

where because they were 

Designed by Educators, Edited by Scholars, 
Produced by Craftsmen. 


In some states we want men for town and 
city work, in others men only for rural work. 
In applying give full particulars as to expe- 
rience, if any, and whether or not you have 
a car, and references as to your character 
and ability. 














Address Sales Department 


DENOYER--GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
| 5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


























, Chinese Peacock Ring 


Just what you want to draw attention 
to @ pretty hand. Fashion calls for 

riental rings, pertioulasiy Pea- 
cock Designs. The loveliest cre- 
ation of the silversmith’s art. 

\ Sterling silver, 19 emeralds and 
im) sapphires, only $2. Gold plated 
Way 00 Silver $2.75. C.O. D. ord 
WN “—<? _5cextra. Send ring size (tie string 
Zte” round finger). Return it if not delighted. 
~ Not sold in stores, but direct from 
EXCHANGE, 21 









Park Row, New York, Import Dept.N-2 


Agents Wanted— Write! 
HOOT MON! 


Asa Scotmints distributor you can 
build this summer a business of your 
own that will net a steady income and 
insure a prosperous future. Our nationally 
advertised products find a ready marketand 












‘HOOT MON’’__ SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. 
Reg.U.S. 30-A, Scotmints Building, 
Pat. Office Jersey City, N. J. 








Your Name and Address printed on white 
Name On Bond with envel to match 


AME ON STATIONERY. Co. 


1239'W, 9th 











who desire pleasant and very 

We Want Teachers remunerative summer work to 
ake orders for our new Rustnot Stainless Steel Cutlery 
guaranteed not to rust or stain. This cutlery is so new 
thet many people have not heard of it and yet so desirable 
at people everywhere want it. Our direct factory to you 
Sees and our unconditional money back guarantee elimin- 
- es ag competition and makes this a highly desirable line 
R, sell. Write for particulars for full or spare time work. 
ustnot Products Co., 452 Broadway Bldg, Albany, New York 


MAN OR WOMAN under 40, Teacher or of 
id College training, with high 
me, who would enter work for sake of Christian 
Service, income worthy of highest type. This is a 
Worth while opportunity for Summer or permanent 
pee Better remuneration than the teaching pro- 
Wrgn: Your application confidential. Reply fully. 

- A. Pottenger, 2301 Prairie ave., Chicago, Hil. 




















forest to their aid. This company of 
Iroquois advanced, with their axes 
sheathed, to where John Jacob stood 
all alone, playing a tune on one of his 
flutes. They thought that he was a 
messenger from the spirit of the sum- 
mer. The least that they could do was 
to give him their furs in exchange for 
his magic pipes. 

John Jacob started back to spend In- 
dependence Day in old New York with 
the beginnings of the Astor wealth in 
his pack of furs. He had planned to 
play in the fife and drum corps at the 
Battery on the Fourth of July, but 
that did not matter. If he had lost 
his flutes, he had gained the means of 
his own independence and the chance 
of developing the piano trade in New 
York. 

Ships bound for Canton and the In- 
dies, the establishment of one of the 
greatest fortunes in the world, a rec- 
ord for pluck and hard work seldom 
equaled—these are well-known histori- 
cal facts in the life of John Jacob 
Astor. 

What we have not known is this 
story of his early dream to bring music 
to America. . His dream was fulfilled 
when he hung in front of his little shop 
on Gold street, between Fulton and 
Ann streets in old New York, a wood- 
en sign which read: 


J. J. ASTOR. FURS AND PIANOS 


Pianos, violins and flutes were to be 
had in his shop. He is supposed to 
have been the first man in New York 
who kept on hand and sold all sorts of 
musical instruments, the sale of which 
in this city now runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A nation grows through its develop- 
ment of the arts quite as much as 
through its inventions; at least it 

rows spiritually. The trail of this 
oy’s music, taking its way from the 
Black Forest so long ago into the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York to-day is one of which we may 
well be proud. 


Practical Ideas 
(Continued from page 35) 
scale and climb, by more and more, the 
cloudy summits of our time.” Pupils 
must be true to themselves, their work 
and their word. And they must conquer 
as they go along. 

After learning the meaning of all 
these mottoes the pupils’ ideals are 
more elevated, their ambitions higher, 
their interest keener, their efforts 
stronger, and their lives more noble. 
We know that we attain that which we 
constantly admire. I have taught my 
pupils to admire noble ideals. 

Therefore I should like to pass along 
this word to my fellow-teachers: “Thou 
raust be true thyself, if thou the truth 
wouldst teach; thy soul must overflow, 
if thou another’s soul wouldst reach.” 
Therefore, live up to your own ideals 
in order that you may be able to share 
them with your pupils. Pause to lend 
a sympathetic ear and hand. By so 
doing you will gain and keep the com- 
panionship of your pupils which will 
prove a safeguard to them and a happy 
memory to you. 


in 





$50.00 A WEEK SELLING NUSTILE 

Guaranteed Hosiery. Your pay 

daily, we deliver and collect — Ex- 

perience unnecessary. Special extra bonus. Sample 
outfit furnished. Write for particulars. — 

Nustile Hosiery Mills, Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE $150 a WEEK 


selling Manhattan Line of Hosiery. 
5 Pair Hose for $5. Write at once for particulars. 
Manhattan Products Co., 
Suite A, 31 E. 27th Street, 





Best value ever offered 


New York City. 








SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


WE WILL EMPLOY 
1. A man to represent the Private Library Department. 
2. Several men to call on trustees of rural schools. 
Experience as a salesman desirable but not necessary. 


3. Women to sell the KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR, devoted 
exclusively to the training of little children—makes possible a kinder- 
garten in every home. Easily sold to mothers of young children. 
May take orders also for THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, especially 
desirable for children from 6 to 16, or THE WORLD’S STORY for 
older children and adults. 

4. Men and women to sell the new edition of the writings of SABATINI 
‘“‘The Modern Dumas’’. Everybody is reading him. 


Write at once specifying kind of work desired, experience, if any, and 
date when you will be ready. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Must own ear. 





























Pin Money-—Orly More of It! 
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UNDREDS of TEACHERS received liberal commission checks 
from us last year in exchange for a little of their spare time 

during the Vacation period. 
Our Plan is somewhat different—quite out of the ordinary 
be found DIGNIFIED, INTERESTING and PROFITABLE. 
It works out equally well in any part of the country and $4.50 to 
$15.00 a day and better can easily be made, depending of course on 
localities, conditions and amount of time given. 
A constant repeat order proposition for you the whole year ’round 
if you so desire, with little if any competition. 


and will 





No expensive outfit to purchase. 
No burdensome samples to carry. No goods of any kind to deliver. 
No long sales talk. No collections to make. 

No book or magazine canvassing of any kind. 


No house-to-house canvassing. 


As to our responsibility, we refer you to the publishers of this maga- 
zine, with whom we have carried advertising relating to another 
branch of our business continuously for the past nine years. 

Why not write’ us today and convince yourself that this is the one 
really BIG “spare time” plan you have been looking for. 

Let’s talk it over, 


Ge OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
38-40 Main Street Camden, New York 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers , 7 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








NEW ENLARGED 


EDITION 








The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 


of Methods 


Ever Prepared for 


Teachers - 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 











This set of books has 


would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That ‘we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. ; 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. : 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. : 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 


Size, Binding, Etc. 
each 9x12 inches. 


The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. i y re 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


The Special Price 





seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


The Price of the Book 









Drills Enlarged 
VOLUME II Edition 
Agriculture GIL 
Story Telling 288 Pages in Two 
Drawing Each Volume Volumes 
Seat Work 
Domestic Each 9x12 
Science Inches 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship a 
Nature Study Bound in 
Dramatization Full Bab 
Writi u aby 
here, Seal Keratol 
Plays and 576 Pages with Gold 
Exercises! Over 600 Illustrations Stamping 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year's subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15 5 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
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- fa VOLUME |! 


Books 








PRACTICAL 
MetHons, Alps avo Devices 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 


New 







been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 


These are not the theories of a single 


The text is printed in exceptionally read- 


Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


5th of each of the next succeeding 


Use order blank below. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 





payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. 


GUARANTEE 


it a rig ee 
ou may ship (all charges prepal my a 2 
Aidsand Devices or. _Pstetce!Mzttode Atte snd Bevccefer Fenopy compen sre 
Teachers is accepted  £ Frimery Pian for one year. Chavelndletnd bx 8 cro mark (3) n 
under an, absolute Se) lnsnastht tl Sartrran"sctinwctng Seater tae 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 


in every sense an 


we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 


Use order blank below. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Cj I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered i2*cste by 2 cross mark (x) 


in one of the squares below 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


CT] Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 en the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


CT] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 








FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





Send Order to 


Just for Fun 








A couple of the many tourists pass- 
ing through Georgia on their way to 
Florida came across a road of whose 
destination they were uncertain. See- 
ing an old colored woman rocking on 
a near-by porch, they called to her, 
“Auntie, can you tell us where this 
road goes?” She gazed thoughtfully 
at the winding country road, and took 
her pipe out of her mouth long enough 
to enlighten them. “Well, Honey,” 
she said, “hit goes fust one place and 
then another.” 


Once a delegation from New Eng- 
land waited upon Lincoln to urge an 
emancipation proclamation; but he 
said: “Such a proclamation at this 
time would be as ineffectual as a proc- 
lamation giving freedom and the vote 
to horses, cattle and chickens. By way 
of illustration, let me ask you gentle- 
men, how many legs would a horse 
have if you called his tail a leg?” 
“Five, Mr, President,” a Boston di- 
vine answered promptly. ‘No, said 
Lincoln, “you are mistaken, for call- 
ing a tail a leg does not make it one.” 


“To become a great musician,’ de- 
clared Pablo Sarasate, a famous Span- 
ish violinist, ‘one must have the 
exaggerated ideas of work that prevail 
among Scottish farmers. A young boy 
got a job with a Scottish farmer once. 
‘Ye’ll sleep in the barn,’ the farmer 
said, ‘and I’ll expect ye oot, in the field 
ilka morn at foor o’clock.’ ‘Very well, 
sir,’ said the boy. But the first morn- 
ing he overslept a little, and it was 
half-past four when he reached the 
field. The farmer, leaning on his hoe, 
gave him a black look. ‘Where have 


ye been all the forenoon?’ he 
growled.” 
Jimmy was having considerable 


trouble in learning the principal parts 
of verbs. He always seemed to write 
U have wrote and I have went instead 
of I have written and I have gone. 
After repeatedly making the same 
mistake, his teacher told him to write 
on the board twenty times I have 
written and I have gone. She could 
not remain in the room with Jimmy 
until he had finished but when she 
came back she found he had written 
on the board twenty times I have 
written and I have gone. Just under- 
neath he had written “Dear teacher: 
I have wrote what you told me and 
have went home.” 


When a worried looking man re- 
cently applied for settlement of a 
claim for fire insurance the agent 
asked, “Much damage?” ‘Not much,” 
the man said, “just a door.” ‘How 
much would a new door cost?” “About 
four dollars.”” ‘When did the fire 
happen?” The man hesitated a mo- 
ment and then replied, “About thirty 
years ago.” “Thirty years ago?” 
“Yes, sir.” “And you have waited all 
these years to report it?” “Yes, sir.” 
“How in the world did that happen?” 
“Well, sir,” said the man, “the women- 
folk at my house have been at me to 
do something about that door ever 
since it was burned, and I just 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 


Tom Faraday, tinsmith, had loaned 
Tim Marks, his neighbor, £1 and Tim 
had fallen into dissolute habits which 
so curtailed his income and impaired 
his credit that Tom’s prospect of re- 
covering his money seemed dubious. 
One morning, however, Tom dunned 
his debtor with unusual severity, and 
later in the day Tim came to him and 

aid the debt. Tom, elated, rushed to 
is telephone, a crude affair of his own 
construction, connecting his shop and 
house, and signalled his wife. “Jane, 
are ye there?” he called. “Ay, John, 
but ye’ll wake the babe wi’ yer thump- 
in’; what is ’*t ye want, John?” “Ye 
know Tim Marks, Jane, that’s owed 
me £1 a long time; e’s paid me!” “Eh, 
neighbor Tim, did ye say; did he owe 
ye, John?” “Ay, £1, and a long time, 
but e’s paid up now.” “Well, I’m glad 
ye’ve got yer money, John, and it’s 
good to know e’s honest, too for ’e 





borrowed £1 off me this morning.” 
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LEARN HARM 


NY 
Complete your musical training with this most fas 
“@ cinatingstudy. Can be easily mastered at home by 
r. Quinn’s famous course. No previous training 
fa necessary. ou start from the very beginning and 
4 learn to compose vocal and instrumental c. 
write accompaniments and orchestrations, 
é to perform better on the instrument > 
w@ ready play. The course is ideal. for singers, 
Send for free booklet. M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY OF Music. 
Dept. N.1.-86, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, Mass. 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two:sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either-engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock... Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 


Write your cone eos and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


SO Devs Free Tea 


er bier 
icyc! ." 
free on approval, prepaid, 
factory from $24.50 up. ge 
Sa Month oieires tara 
ons canearn or oe is ‘ ; 
res rhe 8, lamps. Orns, uipment at w 
.@ Write for our usual prices. Send Wo tome 


























TO HANG UP THINGS 
For charts, maps, drawings, pho- 
tos, pennants, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


A 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


| For heavy framed pictures, clocks, etc.,use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist’ 


1 Oc pkts. Sold everywhere, 


In Canada lic, 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


le 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths)dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-F 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 


























Profitable pleasant summer work 


selling our Sanitary Spring Covers and Mattress Protectors, 
wherever there is a bed there is a prospective buyer—mini- 
ature samples supplied, easy to carry and show. Write us 
today. THE JAP-FIBRE CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


FREE T@ RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
our 600 page book “‘Who’s Who Among the Wild 
Flowers, Ferns and Medical Plants’ — Education 
and money for yourself and scholars. 
BOTANICAL, New Haven, Conn. Book Dept. 
Catalog and directions lic, 


Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rus illow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


ish, willo 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c 


Prints 3 cents each. The new DAVO finish. 
DAVIS PHOTO SHOP, Dept. N, Cincinnati, O. 


LADIES WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Easy Spare Time Work. 
BIG PAY. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 
C. N. MANSFIELD, Box 736, Lynchburg, Virginia 


GET PAY 


for Pay.” 

















for your stories and articles. Copy- 
right book by Editor ‘‘How to write 
Write now. Noobligation. PRESS 
Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE, 
SYNDICATE 962, 









igh power air rifle for selling 8 
Mi tho-: 





and Picoting. Make money. 


ad Men’ ova Salve at 25c. 4 

UD. S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. (6-27, Greenville, Pa. 
Do work for others. Attach- 
m 


Hemstitching bowers torcuers. aioe 

ent withinstructions by mail 

$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

POEMS WANTED ~¥23095,23% 

VERSES FOR CASH. 

Submit Mss. at once or 

write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Louis, Mo. 

Ss SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 

KODAK FILM YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





Stories, P: , Plays,etc. are wanted forpub- 
Writers="" rend shaheon, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
SHORTHA BY MAIL. BEST AND EASIEST. 


KERST SCHOOL, Reading, Pa. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hai 2. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for this 
free book 


Mail the coupon today 
for the free booklet, 
“*Yellowstone National 
Park.” Complete in- 
formation, fully illus- 
trated, maps 


-“ 


‘ 


Meet Jerry— meet O 


They’re rather shy, but they and all the other big and little bears 
of Yellowstone are looking for you this summer. Visit the world’s 
greatest wild animal refuge—the land of a thousand wonders. See 
the geysers, the hot springs, the fossil forests and the Grand Canyon. 
And don’t miss the Cody Road; “if you don’t see the Cody Road, 
you don’t see Yellowstone.” Your Burlington-Yellowstone tour 
includes the 90-mile motor trip over this thrilling mountain highway 
without extra transportation cost. But it includes even more 
than that! It takes you to Scenic Colorado where you can spend as 
long as you like amid a hundred vacation wonder-spots. You can 
visit Denver, Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park, the Pike’s 
Peak region, Colorado Springs—and more too numerous to mention. 
Your trip to Yellowstone, including Colorado, costs no more than 
a trip straight to Yellowstone and straight back home. 


swald 






— Seeman 


Houte 


The National Park Line : 


The Burlington offers you supreme travel 
comfort every mile of your journey. Spe- 
cial Summer Tourist fares — the modest 
cost of the trip will surprise you. Your 
local agent can give you details. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 34-C, Chicago, III. 


Please send me the free book, “Yellowstone National 
Park” 
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THE BURLINGTON MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE CITY. 


TICKETS TO OR THROUGH THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
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BEFORE leaving: the ship as “‘loyall subjects of our 
dread soveraigne Lord, King James ”’ the heads of the 
Pilgrim band set their hands to the famous “Mayflower 
compact.’’ In this they promised to “combine ourselves 
togeather into a civill body politick for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid ;and 
by vertue hereof to enacte, constitute, and frame such just 
and equall lawes, ordinance. acts constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meete and 
convenient for the generall good of the Colonie, unto which . 
we promise all due submission and ohedience.”’ This is said 
to be the first written agreement ever made providing for 
the government of the people and by the people, and so it 
is a priceless heritage. 

—from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


ee 





A BAND of EXILES on the Wild New England Shore 


4 may be of interest to you to know 

that in presenting the subject of The 
Pilgrims to my class, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia was of the greatest assist- 
ance to me. I used the following outline 
in teaching this unit: 


The Puritans in England, p. 2937. 

Reasons for Leaving England, p. 2937, 2841,2175. 

The Experiment in Holland, p. 2175. 

The Journey, p. 2845, 2176. 

Extracts from Bradford's Account of the Journey, 
p. 2176. 

The ‘Mayflower Compact’, p. 2176. 

The First Winter, p. 2841, 2845. 

Massasoit, the Good Indian, k. 2177, 2841. 

The Life, Customs, Clothing, etc., p. 2844, 2845. 


‘To find material for presentation was 


simplicity itself, for it was already pre- 
pared. As everyone knows, a great deal 
has been written on the subject of the 
Pilgrims, and so I was not surprised to 
find nine pages devoted to this unit in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The 
remarkable thing was that you handled it 
in such a fresh way! 

“Youhave given your subject three qual- 
ities which must appeal to any educator. 

“Inthe first place,every statement rings 
trueand every page ispacked with interest. 

“In the second place, you have endowed 
your articles with genuine Visual Educa- 
tion—nine illustrations, by actual count, 
which really illustrate. 


“And third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, you have woven into and correlated 
with your treatment a wealth of quota- 


tion from source materials.” 


Katuarine F. ScuirFERDECKER 
Public School Number 5, Albany, N. Y. 


In History and Biography, in Science and 
Nature Study, in Geography and Indus- 
trial Geography you will find Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia ready tocontribute 
valuable supplementary material that is 
charged with Motivation, with Visual 
Education and with the Psychological 
Law of Interest. 
Write for sample pages and prices 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

58 East Washington Street . Chicago 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 





